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PREFACE 


This  book  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  making  availalde  an  accurate 
guide  to  the  American  battle  fields  in  Europe.  For  the  convenience  of  the  tourist 
its  size  has  been  limited  to  one  small  volume. 

Because  of  this  limitation,  much  interesting  materia!  has  been  excluded.  This 
applies  not  only  to  information  concerning  the  American  forces,  but  also  to  prac- 
tically all  activities  of  the  Allied  armies,  whose  many  important  battles  are  men- 
tioned only  incidentally  or  not  at  all.  In  the  case  of  our  Allies  these  omissions 
should  not  be  construed  as  a lack  of  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
effort,  but  rather  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  any  attempt  to  describe  the  ojrera- 
tions  of  their  huge  armies  during  four  years  of  intense  fighting  could  not,  as  an 
incident  to  a book  of  this  character,  do  justice  to  their  importance.  The  policy 
followed  has  been  to  devote  the  available  space  to  events  which  happened  during 
the  World  War  at  places  where  American  troops  served  and  to  make  but  few 
references  to  historical  events  which  occurred  at  these  places  before  the  war. 
Information  of  the  kind  indicated  as  omitted  from  this  book  is  a’^ailable  in  other 
guidebooks  and  similar  publications. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book  gives  a brief  summary  of  the  war  before  the  entry 
of  the  United  States.  It  also  gives  the  reasons  why  we  declared  war  against 
Germany,  a brief  account  of  the  organization  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  and  an  outline  of  the  activities  of  the  American  forces  up  to  the  time 
they  entered  active  operations  in  the  Aisne-Marne  region.  i 

Chapters  II,  III,  and  IV  deal  with  the  three  areas  in  which  American  troops 
in  relatively  large  numbers  engaged  in  battle.  These  are,  respectively,  the  region 
between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne  Rivers  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Soissons,  the  territory  formerly  occupied  by  the  St.  Mihiel  salient, 
and  the  area  northwest  of  Verdun  between  the  Meuse  River  and  the  Argonne 
Forest.  Each  of  these  chapters  consists  of  a short  general  story;  a detailed 
description  of  a route  through  the  region  and  an  exjjlanation  of  the  operations 
which  took  place  in  the  area  visited;  a list  indicating  some  of  the  places  of 
interest  not  visited  on  the  tour;  and  a colored  map  to  aid  in  understanding  the 
operation  and  for  use  in  following  the  described  route. 

Chapters  V and  VI  deal  with  the  American  operations  in  the  Champagne 
region  of  France  and  in  the  battle  area  generally  north  of  Paris.  In  these  regions 
the  American  operations  were  in  most  cases  those  of  units  not  larger  than  a divi- 
sion, and  the  areas  in  which  they  took  place  are  quite  far  apart. 

Brief  chapters  concerning  the  service  of  American  units  in  quiet  sectors,  the 
Services  of  Supply,  and  the  activities  of  the  Navy  complete  the  story  of  American 
participation  in  the  war.  Other  short  chapters  give  information  about  the 
American  cemeteries,  the  memorial  project  of  the  American  Government  for 
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commemorating  in  Europe  the  services  of  the  American  forces,  and  the  American 
Army  activities  after  the  armistice.  A general  chapter  has  been  added  which 
contains  information  of  interest  and  certain  data  that  will  help  in  understanding 
the  text.  A glossary  of  military  terms  used  in  the  book  is  given  for  the  conven- 
ience of  those  who  have  not  been  in  the  service. 

Most  of  the  photographs  in  the  book  have  been  procured  from  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  Army.  Certain  of  them,  however,  have  been  obtained  from  the 
British  Imperial  War  Museum  and  the  German  Reichsarchiv  and  can  not  be 
reproduced  without  their  permission.  These  cop3^righted  pictures  are  identified 
by  the  symbols  © B and  © G,  respectively. 

The  historical  data  contained  herein  are  based  on  official  records.  Every 
available  source  has  been  consulted  in  order  that  the  presentation  of  information 
should  be  accurate  in  all  details. 

The  publication  of  this  book  was  expedited  in  order  to  have  it  available  for 
the  large  number  of  ex-service  men  who  intend  to  go  to  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1927. 
It  is  possible  that  another  edition  ma.v  be  published  when  this  one  is  exhausted, 
and,  for  this  reason,  suggestions  for  its  improvement  from  men  who  participated 
in  the  activities  of  the  A.  E.  E.  will  be  appreciated  and  carefully  considered  in 
case  of  any  future  revision. 


{ 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  WORLD  WAR  TO  MAY  29,  1918,  AND  THE  ORGANI- 
ZATION OF  THE  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 


THE  WAR  BEFORE  THE  ENTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

For  some  years  prior  to  1914  the  great  countries  of  Europe  had  been  divided 
into  two  rival  groups.  One  of  these  was  the  Triple  Alliance,  comprising  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy. 


Germany,  the  leader  of  this  group,  had  established  close  relations  with  Turkey 
and  with  some  of  the  Balkan  States. 

Appreciating  the  danger  to  an  individual  nation  when  acting  against  a com- 
bination of  powers,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  were  naturalh"  drawn 
together,  and  formed  the  other  group,  known  as  the  Triple  Entente. 
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THE  AVORLB  WAR  TO  AIAY  29,  1918 


Belgium  was  not  identified  with  either  group,  as  her  neutrality  had  been  guar- 
anteed by  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

Various  incidents  before  1914  had  come  near  provoking  war  between  the  two 
groups  and  each  occasion  increased  to  some  degree  the  strain  existing  between 
them. 


Gas  Attack  on  Western  Front 


The  breaking  point  came  when  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria  was  assassinated 
on  June  28,  1914,  while  inspecting  troops  in  the  Austrian  city  of  Serajevo,  near 
the  Serbian  border.  Austria  at  once  accused  Serbia  of  having  instigated  the 

crime  and  adopted  an  aggres.sive  attitude 
in  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  en- 
sued. Serbia  went  to  great  lengths  to  pre- 
vent war  with  her  powerful  neighbor, 
and  after  submitting  to  practically  all  the 
demands  made  upon  her,  agreed  to  arbitrate 
the  others.  Austria,  however,  sure  of  the 
sujjport  of  Germany,  refused  to  accept  the 
Serbian  proposals  and  declared  war  July  28, 
1914. 


Large  Ger.man  Gun  on  Western 
Front.  © G 


Austria  started  mobilizing  her  army  near  the 
Russian  frontier  and  the  Czar  forthwith  ordered 
his  armies  to  mobilize.  Germany  demanded 
that  Russian  mobilization  cease  at  once,  and 
at  the  same  time  sent  an  ultimatum  to  France 
reciuiring  that  nation  to  state  immediately 
her  intentions  in  case  of  a Russo-German 
war.  Pteceiving  no  reply  from  Russia,  and  the 
statement  from  France  that  she  would  do  what 
her  interests  dictated,  Germany  declared  war 
on  Russia  August  1 and  on  France  August  3. 


Italy  declared  that  her  tieaties  as  a member  of  the  Triple  Alliance  did  not 
compel  her  to  take  part  in  a war  of  aggression,  and  announced  her  neutralitTn 
Great  Britain  declared  war  August  4,  when  it  became  evident  that  Germany 
had  violated  her  treaty  regarding  Belgian  neutrality. 
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By  that  date,  therefore,  Germany  and  Anstria-Hungary,  known  as  the  Central 
Powers,  were  at  war  against  the  Allies,  consisting  of  France,  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  Serbia,  and  Belgium,  which  were  joined  by  Montenegro  a few  days 
ater.  Four  of  these  nations,  France  and  Russia  of  the  Allies,  and  both  Ger- 


British  Hospital  Ship  “Gloucester  Castle’’ 
Torpedoed  in  the  Mediterranean,  April,  1917 


nany  and  Austria,  were  able  to  place  large,  well-trained  armies  in  the  field  at 
mce.  Serbia,  Belgium,  and  Montenegro  were  relatively  small,  and  Great 
Britain’s  organized  power  was,  at  that  time,  mainly  centered  in  her  great  fleet. 

Believing  that  in  the  event  of  war  Russia  would  mobilize  her  forces  much 
nore  slowly  than  France,  Germany,  prior  to  the  opening  of  hostilities,  had  per- 


German  Columns  Advancing  at  Hekmies,  France  © G 


fected  jilans  to  crush  the  latter  by  a sudden  and  powerful  offensive.  According 
to  these  plans  Austria,  aided  by  German  detachments,  was  to  engage  Russia 
on  the  east  until  France  was  defeated,  after  which  the  combined  strength  of  the 
Central  Powers  was  to  inflict  the  same  fate  on  Russia. 
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THE  WOKLD  WAK  TO  MAY  29,  1918 


Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Germany  began  the  invasion  of 
Phance,  using  all  natural  avenues,  including  that  through  neutral  Belgium. 
In  spite  of  heroic  resistance  by  the  Belgians,  and  the  vital  aid  rendered  the  French 
by  Great  Britain’s  comimratively  small  expeditionary  force,  the  Allies  were 
rapidly  forced  back  to  the  general  line  of  the  Marne  River.  Making  a determined 
effort  in  early  September,  they  withstood  further  attacks  and  so  threatened  the 
enemy ’s  right  that  his  armies  were  compelled  to  retire  to  the  Aisne. 


Following  this  battle  the  opposing  units  on  the  western  flank  of  the  respective 
lines  engaged  in  a contest  for  the  possession  of  the  ports  of  northwestern  France. 
If  these  had  fallen  to  the  Germans,  not  only  would  British  military  operations 
have  been  badly  hampered,  but  the  enemy  would  have  secured  excellent  bases 
for  naval  activities.  In  this  famous  “race  to  the  sea”  the  Allies  succeeded  in 
retaining  control  of  the  channel  ports  and  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  Nieuport. 


THE  WORLD  WAR  TO  MAY  29,  1918  O 

At  the  end  of  these  operations  neither  of  the  contending  armies  on  the  Western 
Front  had  sufficient  concentrated  power  to  undertake  a major  offensive,  and  each 
began  to  stabilize  its  position  by  the  use  of  every  artificial  means  available. 
Elaborate  systems  of  trenches  and  broad  belts  of  barbed  wire  were  constructed 
along  the  front,  supplemented  by  machine  guns  and  other  cpiick-firing  weapons 
in  unprecedented  numbers.  These  continuous  defenses,  with  the  hostile  lines 
separated  in  many  places  by  only  a narrow  strip  of  ground,  produced  the  condi- 
tions which  came  to  be  known  as  “trench  warfare.” 

During  the  advance  of  her  armies  toward  Paris,  Germany  became  alarmed  at 
the  speed  of  the  Russian  mobilization  and  the  progress  of  that  country 's  offensive 


British  Tank  Set  on  Fire  by  German  Flame  Thrower 
Note  German  trench  and  soldiers  in  foreground.  © G 

against  East  Prussia.  This  situation  caused  the  German  High  Gommand  to 
weaken  the  forces  invading  France,  even  before  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  by 
withdrawing  several  army  corps  and  starting  them  eastward  to  meet  the  Russian 
threat. 

Hindenburg  and  Ludendorf  came  into  prominence  for  the  first  time  when  they 
were  ordered  in  August  to  the  German  Eastern  Armies  as  Commander  and  Chief 
of  Staff,  respectively.  The  succeeding  operations  under  their  direction  were 
characterized  by  rapid  movements  and  crushing  attacks,  in  which  the  losses 
suffered,  particularly  bv  Russia,  were  stupendous.  The  Russian  armies  were 
hurled  out  of  East  Prussia,  and  farther  south  were  thrown  back  on  Warsaw. 

Turkey  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers  in  November,  1914, 
thus  threatening  Great  Britain’s  communications  with  the  East  by  way  of  the 
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Suez  Canal.  As  a result,  many  thousands  of  Allied  soldiers,  whose  presence  on 
the  French  front  was  always  badly  needed,  were  emjrloj’ed  throughout  the  war 
in  territory  bordering  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Germany  was  in  a very  strong  position  at  the  close  of  the  year.  She  had 
inflicted  staggering  losses  on  the  Russians;  was  in  possession  of  practically  all 
of  Belgium  and  areas  in  France  which  contained  one-fourteenth  of  the  French 
population  and  about  three-fourths  of  her  coal  and  iron  deposits;  and  although 
the  German  colonies  were  virtually  lost,  her  native  resources  were  intact. 


Gkrman  21-cm.  Mortar  Battery  Firing  on  Western  Front.  © G 


Italy’s  entry  into  the  war  in  May  of  1915  as  one  of  the  Allies  drew  approxi- 
matcl}'  one-half  of  Austria’s  strength  away  from  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
theaters  of  war. 

The  French  and  British  launched  several  offensives  against  the  German  front 
in  1915.  The  most  important  of  those  was  the  combined  attack  begun  in  Sep- 
tember by  the  advance  of  the  British  near  Loos,  north  of  Arras,  and  bj-  the 
French  in  the  Champagne.  Neither  made  any  material  change  in  the  military 
situation  on  the  Western  Front. 


Deployment  of  German  Regiment  for  Counterattack.  © G 


Germany  was  again  victorious  against  Russia  in  a series  of  desperate  Ijattles. 
Bulgaria,  which  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers  in  October, 
joined  in  the  offensive  that  overran  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  while  the  Allied 
expedition  to  the  Dardanelles  was  shattered  and  withdrawn  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  British  Fleet  held  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  but  the 
submarine  blockade  which  Germany  had  established  in  February  was  becoming 
a serious  menace  to  Allied  supply. 

Tlie  Central  Powers,  believing  they  had  nothing  further  to  fear  from  Russia, 
planned  a vigorous  campaign  in  the  west  for  1916.  In  February  they  began 
intensive  assaults  against  Verdun,  which  continued  for  months,  only  to  dash 
themselves  to  pieces  against  French  heroism.  At  the  same  time  thousands  of 
German  troojis  were  employed  on  the  Somme  to  withstand  the  great  British 
and  French  offensive  in  ttiat  region. 
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The  German  Fleet  made  a sortie  in  May  and  met  the  British  in  the  Battle  of 
Jutland,  the  principal  naval  engagement  of  the  war.  This  battle  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  several  ships  by  each  side,  and  terminated  when  the  German  Fleet  retreated 
to  its  fortified  harbors,  which  it  did  not  leave  again  in  force  during  the  war. 

Russia  astonished  the  world  by  her  powers  of  recuperation,  and  in  June  prac- 
tically destroyed  the  Austrian  Army  of  Galicia.  W hen  the  Austrian  Army  in 
Italy  was  defeated  in  August,  and  Rumania  entered  the  war  against  the  Central 
Powers  in  the  same  month,  it  became  necessary  that  Austria  be  rescued  without 
delay.  Germany  quickly  passed  to  the  defensive  in  the  west  and  started  the 
eastern  offensives  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Russia,  and  elimi- 
nated Rumania  before  the  close  of  the  year. 


Sinking  of  “Mess.cn.cbie”— Tokfedoed  Twice 


The  German  High  Command  evidently  concluded  to  remain  on  the  defensive 
in  the  west  during  1917  in  order  to  complete  the  defeat  of  Russia  and  to  help 
Austria  crush  Italy.  By  midsummer,  aided  by  the  revolution,  the  elimination 
of  Russia  was  practically  accomplished,  and  prejmrations  were  started  for  a 
powerful  blow  against  Italy. 


Ger.vi.cn  Cav.clry  Adv.cncing.  M.vrch,  1918,  Offensive.  © G 


Meanwhile  the  Allies  had  decided  to  undertake  offensives  on  a large  scale. 
In  April  the  British  began  the  Battle  of  Arras,  and  the  French  the  second  Battle 
of  the  Aisne.  These  attacks  gained  some  ground,  but  the  advances  were 
inconsiderable,  and  the  losses  inflicted  on  the  attacking  troops  were  very  great, 
especially  in  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne.  The  results  created  grave  discouragement 
among  the  Allies,  and  were  almost  final  proof  that  without  additional  help  they 
would  be  unable  to  defeat  the  German  armies  on  the  Western  Front. 

Germany  renewed  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  in  February,  1917,  and  was 
making  alarming  inroads  on  Allied  shipping  when  the  United  States  entered 
the  war. 


REASONS  FOR  THE  ENTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  THE 

WORLD  WAR 


The  United  States  was  in  every  respect  a neutral  nation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  World  War  in  1914.  The  sympathies  of  our  citizens  were  naturally  divided, 
but  as  the  causes  which  brought  on  the  conflict  were  considered  by  the  mass  of 
the  population  to  be  of  no  direct  concern  to  us,  the  attitude  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  was  one  of  neutrality. 

Early  in  the  war,  however,  the  activities  of  the  warring  countries  on  the  high 
seas  began  to  interfere  with  our  maritime  trade,  and  differences  with  Germany 
over  the  use  of  the  submarine  became  particularly  aggravating.  The  German 
Government  announced  in  February,  1915,  that  the  waters  surrounding  Great 
Britian  would  Ire  regarded  as  part  of  the  war  zone  in  which  enemy  vessels  of 


Sinking  of  American  Bark  “Kirby” 


every  description  would  be  sunk,  and  all  neutral  shipping  was  warned  to  stay 
out  of  that  area.  The  United  States  couhl  not  submit  to  such  arbitrary  action, 
and  vigorously  protested.  As  a result,  Germany,  while  refusing  to  abandon  her 
position,  gave  assurances  that  she  would  do  her  utmost  to  protect  the  lives  of 
noncombatants  and  the  ships  of  neutral  nations. 

However,  the  series  of  incidents  that  followed,  including  the  sinking  of  unarmed 
ves.sels  in  which  many  American  citizens  lost  their  lives,  caused  a further  exchange 
of  notes  with  the  German  Government.  WT  specifically  objected  to  the  sinking 
of  any  neutral  vessels,  or  of  any  commercial  vessel  whatsoever  when  accomplished 
in  such  a way  as  needlessly  to  take  the  lives  of  noncombatants. 

The  events  of  1915  brouglit  about  a gradual  change  in  our  attitude  toward 
the  war.  The  destruction  of  unarmed  ships  became  more  and  more  frequent, 
and  finally  in  April,  1916,  the  President  notified  Germany  that  unless  she  at 
once  abandoned  her  methods  of  submarine  warfare  against  commercial  vessels, 
diplomatic  relations  would  be  severed.  Germany  agreed  to  limit  the  activities 
of  the  submarines,  although  the  sinking  of  commercial  ships  did  not  entirely 
cease. 
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During  the  remainder  of  1916  our  relations  with  German}-  remained  unchanged. 
Early  in  1917,  however,  she  announced  her  intention  to  engage  in  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare,  and  President  Wilson  at  once  broke  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. He  did  not  at  that  time  recommend  a declaration  of  war,  stating  to 
Congress  that  he  could  not  take 
such  an  extreme  step  unless  Ger- 
many should,  by  the  actual  sink- 
ing of  ships  under  the  conditions 
to  which  we  expressly  objected, 
clearly  prove  that  her  threats 
were  made  in  earnest. 

These  sinkings  occurred,  and 
on  April  2,  1917,  the  President 
addressed  Congress,  saying  that 
under  Germany’s  new  policy 
“ vessels  of  every  kind,  whatever 
their  flag,  their  character,  their 
cargo,  their  destination,  their 
errand,  have  been  ruthlessly  sent 
to  the  bottom  without  warning 
and  without  thought  of  help  or 
mercy  for  those  on  board.”  He 
advised  that  war  be  declared 
against  the  Imperial  German 
Government,  and  Congress,  with 
scarcely  a dissenting  vote,  car- 
ried this  recommendation  into 
effect  on  April  6,  1917. 

The  President  took  great  care 
in  his  speech  to  Congress  to  an- 
nounce the  aims  and  attitude  of 
America.  He  said;  “We  have 
no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We 
desire  no  concpiest,  no  dominion. 

We  seek  no  indemnities  for  our- 
selves, no  material  compensation 
for  the  sacrifice  we  shall  freely 

make.  ^ "W  e are  but  one  of  the  a.mericax  troops  M.vErHixr.  in  i.ondon 

champions  of  mankind,  lie  Soon  after  Declaeatio.n  of  War 

enter  this  war  only  where  we  are 

clearly  forced  into  it,  because  there  are  no  other  means  of  defending  our  rights. 


Both  the  sincerity  of  his  statement  and  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation 
of  our  aims  and  ideals  were  forcibly  proved  to  the  world,  when,  at  the  peace 
table  many  months  later,  we  demanded  neither  one  dollar  of  indemnity  nor 
one  scjuare  mile  of  territory  from  the  defeated  nations. 

39014° — 27 2 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 

The  great  task  facing  our  Government  when  we  entered  the  war  was  to  place 
on  the  front  as  cpiickly  as  possible  an  American  army  sufficiently  strong  to  give 
the  combined  American  and  Allied  forces  a decisive  superiority  over  the  Central 
Powers.  It  was  evident  that  considei'able  time  must  elapse  before  we  could 
actually  have  more  than  a nominal  force  in  the  battle  lines.  Our  very  small 
Regular  Army  was  scattered  in  weak  detachments  over  the  country  and  in  our 
outlying  possessions.  There  were  no  comj)lete  and  permanent  units  larger  than 
regiments,  and  even  these  were  not  suitably  organized  and  eciuipped  for  major 
operations. 


Gener.vl  Pershing  Landing  at  Boulogne,  France 

The  Allies  pointed  out,  however,  that  help  could  be  rendered  almost  immediately 
by  other  means,  and  upon  their  request  we  loaned  them  huge  sums  of  money,  sent 
them  great  (luantities  of  food,  and  assisted  them  against  submarines  both  by  the 
u.se  of  our  Navy  and  by  builrling  commercial  ships  to  replace  losses.  They  also 
asked  that  an  American  unit  be  sent  over  at  once  for  the  effect  on  Allied  morale. 
Accordingly,  the  1st  Division  was  formed  from  existing  organizations  and  shipped 
to  France,  where  it  landed  June  26,  1917. 

Major  General  John  J.  Pershing  was  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  ex- 
peditionary forces  in  May,  1917,  and  served  continuously  in  this  capacity  until  the 
war  was  ended  and  the  Army  demobilized.  He  landed  in  France  June  13,  1917, 
accompanied  by  a small  staff,  and  at  once  plunged  into  the  preliminary  work  of 
organizing  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
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After  a thorough  study  of  the  situation,  the  War  Department  was  cabled  early 
in  July  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  an  American  army  in  France  of 
at  least  1,000,000  men  by  the  following  May.  General  Pershing  pointed  out 
that  this  figure  did  not  represent  the  total  number  required,  and  recommended 
that  plans  for  the  further  development  of  our  military  forces  should  contemplate 
placing  3,000,000  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Decisions  affecting  the  organization,  size,  and  equipment  of  various  units; 
methods  of  training  to  be  followed;  the  priority  in  which  troops  and  supplies  of 
various  classes  should  be  sent;  and  the  rerpiirements  of  the  armj'  in  special 
equipment  and  personnel  were  cabled  to  Washington.  These  cables  formed  the 
basis  for  the  War  Department's  policies  in  mobilizing  the  great  National  Army 


A.meric.\n  Troops  L.^xding  at  St.  Nazaike,  France 

in  1917  and  1918,  and  enabled  the  authorities  to  proceed  with  their  tasks  in  such 
a way  as  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army  in  France. 

One  decision  which  had  a marked  influence  on  our  later  oiTcrations  was  that  all 
training  should  be  conducted  in  preparation  for  offensive  warfare  in  the  open. 
“Trench  warfare”  was  considered  only  as  a special  phase  of  military  operations, 
which,  if  allowed  to  assume  too  great  importance  in  our  training,  could  not  fail 
to  inculcate  a defensive  rather  than  an  aggressive  spirit  in  the  army. 

Another  important  decision  was  that  affecting  the  size  of  our  combat  division, 
which  as  organized  for  service  in  France  was  about  twice  the  strength  of  any 
European  division.  This  resulted  in  giving  the  American  divisions  a much  greater 
driving  power  in  the  offensive  than  that  possessed 'by  any  other. 

General  Pershing  insisted  from  the  start  that  our  forces  should  constitute  an 
American  army  under  its  own  flag  and  its  own  commander.  This  policy,  which 
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later  in  the  war  proved  to  be  a decisive  factor  in  the  defeat  of  Germany,  was  also 
a great  governing  factor  in  the  work  of  organizing  our  expeditionary  forces. 

Agreements  had  to  be  reacherl  very  quickly  with  the  Allies  as  to  where  our 
army  should  be  located,  in  order  that  the  necessary  preparations  for  its  develop- 
ment and  use  could  be  initiated.  The  British  forces  were  so  placed  as  to  cover 
the  channel  ports,  while  the  French  armies  were  committed  to  the  protection  of 
Paris,  and  the  transportation  systems  in  these  regions  were  heavily  burdened. 
The  necessity  for  the  supply  and  movement  of  additional  forces  made  it  essential 
to  choose  a less  crowded  area  where  roads  and  railways  were  relatively  free.  The 
fact  that  there  were  few  troops  in  Lorraine,  and  that  rail  facilities  were  available 
for  transporting  men  and  sujqjlies  from  tlie  French  ports  south  of  Le  Havre  to 
the  Lorraine  sector,  largely  influencerl  its  choice  as  the  American  front. 


First  American  Troops  to  Reach  France,  Marching  in  Paris,  July  4,  1917 

.Vnoiher  factor  in  the  selection  was  the  determination  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  ])lace  our  forces  so  that  their  employment  would  decisively  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  war.  The  coal  and  iron  mines  near  Metz,  the  essential  railway 
systems  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  fortress  itself,  all  made  the  area  opposite  the 
I.orraine  front  of  paramount  importance  to  Germany.  This  was  the  region 
which  Germany  could  least  afford  to  lose  in  the  occupied  territory  of  Belgium 
and  France,  for  on  its  retention  depended  her  ability  to  maintain  her  armies  west 
of  the  Rhine.  The  American  Army  in  Lorraine  would,  therefore,  be  admirably 
located  to  strike  at  the  most  vital  point  on  the  entire  German  front. 

The  insufficiency  of  ocean  tonnage  seriously  retarded  the  transfer  of  our 
troops  to  France,  and  the  ciuostion  of  increa.sing  the  number  of  vessels  available 
was  one  of  gravest  concern  to  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Agreements  were  made 
by  him  with  the  British  authorities  at  the  beginning  of  1918  for  the  use  of  a 
portion  of  their  tonnage,  but  it  was  the  crisis  in  IMarch  which  brought  out  the 
amount  of  .\llied  shipping  that  made  possible  the  remarkable  increase  of  Ameri- 
can arrivals  to  a maximum  in  one  month  of  300,000  men. 
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The  formation  of  an  American  army  was  interrupted  in  the  spring  of  191S  by 
the  succession  of  German  drives  which  required  the  use  of  every  available  Ameri- 
can and  Allied  division  to  avoid  defeat.  For  this  purpose  General  Pershing 
freely  offered  to  General  Foch  every  American  man  and  gun  in  P' ranee. 

When  the  American  divisions  had  completed  their  part  in  preventing  the 
catastrophe,  and  assisted  in  the  resulting  counteroffensives,  their  assembly  into 
one  force  was  resumed. 


American  Storage  Yard  in  France  Illcminated  for  Night  Work 

Meanwhile  a multitude  of  tasks  had  been  accomplished  in  order  that  our 
forces  could  begin  operations  when  the  divisions  became  available.  Staffs  had 
been  organized  and  trained;  docks,  railways,  roads,  depots,  hospitals,  bridges, 
and  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  had  been  built;  ammunition  and  supplies  had 
been  collected;  intensive  training  schemes  had  been  put  into  effect;  and  plans  for 
our  military  operations  had  been  studied  and  perfected. 


American  Aviation  Field  at  Issoudun,  France 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  having  foreseen  that  artillery,  airplanes,  and  tanks 
necessary  to  a large  force  would  not  be  entirely  available  from  American  sources 
for  some  time  to  come,  had  made  arrangements  with  the  Allies  to  meet  the 
deficiencies,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  complete  the  essential  ecpiipment  of 
his  forces. 

Finally,  after  months  of  patient  and  unremitting  labor,  during  which  obstacles 
of  ever3’  nature  had  been  met  and  overcome,  the  American  Arnij’  was  read}-  for 
its  first  great  independent  effort  on  September  12,  191S. 


Stoh.vge  D-vm  at  Savenay,  France 
Built  by  American  engineers 

had  expended  vast  sums  in  the  conflict.  She  retained  command  of  the  sea,  but 
tlie  sutiinarine  campaign  Avas  reducing  food  and  other  supplies  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  threaten  her  very  existence. 


MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  JUNE,  1917,  AND  SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  TO 

MAY  28,  1918 


The  Allied  situation  in  the  early  summer  of  1917  harl  caused  very  serious 
depressitui  and  pessimism  both  in  their  armies  and  among  their  people. 

The  combined  British 
and  French  superiority  in 
men  on  the  Western  Front 
during  late  1916  and  early 
1917  had  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  break  down  the 
German  defense.  In  Ital}', 
finances  were  in  difficul- 
ties, and  grave  deficiencies 
existed  in  her  armies,  as 
the  events  of  the  fall  of 
1917  were  to  show. 

The  sacrifice  by  France 
of  a large  proportion  of 
her  manpower,  and  the 
presence  of  hostile  armies 
on  her  soil  for  three  years, 
had  caused  deep  discouragement  among  her  civil  population. 

Great  Britain,  except  for  morale,  was  scarcely  Ijetter  olf  than  France.  Much 
of  her  best  blood  had  been  poured  out  on  the  battle  fields;  and  like  her  allies,  she 


Troops  on  Lighter  Landing  at  Brest 
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German  morale,  on  the  other  hand,  was.  hi^h  , Fracticady  ad  her  ojTen^ivts, 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  in  It'll  and  the  Vcrdun-operatior.s 
in  1916,  had  been  crowned  with  great  success.  Her  battle  lines  were  on  foreign 
territory,  her  own  resources  were  untouched  by  hostile  occupation,  and  wherever 
attacked  by  the  Allies,  she  had  inflicted  severe  losses  upon  them. 


American  Troops  at  Neufchateau  Marching  to  the  Front 


At  this  time  the  Germans  were  frankly  scornful  of  America’s  ability  to  exercise 
any  real  military  influence  in  the  war  and  they  evidently  believed  it  impossible 
for  us  to  organize  and  transport  any  considerable  force  to  France  before  the  defeat 
of  the  Allies  could  be  accomplished.  Germany  confidently  expected  that  her  armies 
would  be  victorious  in  1918. 

General  Pershing’s  arriv- 
al in  France,  followed  in 
two  weeks  by  the  1st  Amer- 
ican Division,  favorably 
affected  French  morale. 

The  Allied  conception  of 
the  military  situation  in  the 
summer  of  1917,  and  of  the 
action  to  be  taken  to  meet 
it,  are  indicated  in  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  American,  French,  and 
Italian  Armies,  and  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  French  and  British  .Armies  at 
a conference  in  Paris  the  last  of  July.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  their 
report: 

“General  conclusions  reached  were : Necessity  for  adoption  of  purely  defensive 
attitude  on  all  secondary  fronts  and  withdrawing  surplus  troops  for  duty  on 
Western  Front.  By  thus  strengthening  Western  Front  believed  Allies  could  hold 
until  American  forces  arrive  in  numbers  sufficient  to  gain  ascendeneju’’ 


German  Zeppelin  Forced  Down  at  Bourbonne-les-Bains 
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ClENERAL  PEESniNli 
American  Commander  in  Chief 


The  Allies  sought,  however,  to  main- 
tain the  offensive  on  the  Western  Front 
during  the  latter  part  of  1917,  as  far  as 
their  strength  would  permit,  in  order  to 
hinder  Germany’s  conquest  of  Russia, 
and,  if  possible,  prevent  a German  attack 
on  Italy.  The  British  captured  Mes- 
sines  Ridge  in  June,  and  near  Ypres 
undertook  a series  of  operations  which 
began  on  July  31  and  lasted  until  No- 
vember 10. 

Ihe  French  conducted  limited  attacks 
near  \ erdun  and  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 
All  of  these  Allied  offensives  Avere  most 
carefully  prepared,  but  only  moderate 
gains  Avere  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
Russia  finally  collapsed  in  early  Septem- 
ber, and  the  Italians  suffered  a disas- 
trous defeat  in  October,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  .send  French  and  British  divi- 
sions to  their  assistance. 

An  analysis  of  these  CA'ents  left  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  Allied  Command- 
ers that  Germany  AA'Ould  soon  resume 
the  offensive  in  France,  and  in  Novem- 
ber she  had  actually  begun  the  transfer 
of  divisions  from  other  fronts  toAvard 
the  Avest. 

There  AA'ere  only  176,665  American 
troops  in  Europe  on  December  31, 
1917,  of  AAdiich  the  1st  Division  alone 
had  serA’ed  at  the  front.  The  British 
and  French  Avished  to  hasten  the  appear- 
ance of  American  troops  in  the  line  if 
onl}'  for  moral  effect,  and  urged  that 
our  training  be  limited  to  the  minimum 
deemed  necessary  for  trench  fighting. 
They  also  requested  that  our  troops, 
in  company  and  battalion  units,  be  as- 
signed to  their  organizations,  pointing 
out  the  shortage  of  man  poAver  in  their 
armies  as  sufficient  reason.  They  con- 
tended that  the  Russian  defection  and 
the  Italian  defeat  had  so  altered  condi- 
tions for  the  worse  that  to  AA’ithstand  the 
expected  German  attacks  every  soldier  in 
France  should  at  once  be  made  available. 
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The  American  Commander  in  Chief,  liowever,  held  to  his  decision  to  assemble 
all  Americans  into  one  great  independent  organization.  Any  sort  of  permanent 
amalgamation  with  the  Allied  armies  would  irrevocabh'  commit  our  fortunes  to 
their  hands,  and  there  would  have  been  no  authority  in  France  who  could  be 
held  responsible  to  the  American  Government  for  the  proper  care,  training,  and 
employment  of  our  men. 

Such  a step  would  never 
have  been  approved  by  the 
American  people  or  their 
troops.  There  was,  more- 
over, no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  fresh,  aggressive 
American  units  in  the  line 
would  be  far  more  depress- 
ing to  the  morale  of  the 
German  armies  and  civil 
population  than  the  mere 
presence  of  our  soldiers  in 
Allied  regiments. 

The  policy  of  eventually  employing  our  forces  as  a single  unit,  steadfastly 
maintained  in  the  face  of  tremendous  pressure,  unquestionably  produced  decisive 
results  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  war.  As  a result  of  this  policy,  the  American 
Arm3’,  welded  into  one  powerful  body,  inspired  bj'  the  traditions  of  its  own 
countrjq  confident  in  its  leaders,  and  svire  of  its  own  abilitj’  in  the  offensive, 
was  finally  enabled  to  deliver  the  terrific  blows  toward  Sedan  which  did  so 
much  to  hasten  the  defeat  of  German^'. 


British  Officer  Instructing  American  Soldiers  in  Use  of 
RI.achine  Guns 


.American  Troops  En  Route  to  the  Front 


! The  Commander  in  Chief  clearly  realized,  however,  that  the  arrival  of  .American 
units  in  the  front  line  should  be  speeded  up  to  the  utmost.  The  1st  Division 
relieved  a French  division  in  a sector  north  of  Toni  by  Jaiiuarv  19.  In  Febru- 
a ar\’,  the  26th  entered  the  line  with  the  French  northeast  of  Soissons,  and  the  42d 
went  in  east  of  Lun^ville.  Of  the  287,500  American  troops  in  France  on  iNIarch 
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21,  when  the  great  German  offensive  started,  tlie  1st,  2d,  and  42d  Divisions  were 
in  the  trenches,  while  the  26th  and  32d  Divisions,  the  latter  of  which  had  never 
been  at  the  front,  were  also  available  for  service. 


The  German  onslaught  of  March  21  against  the  British  covered  a front  of 
about  50  miles,  part  of  which  had  been  recently  taken  over  from  the  French. 

Within  eight  days  the  attacking  troops, 
sweeping  away  all  resistance,  prac- 
tically destroyed  the  British  Fifth 
Army  and  penetrated  to  a maximum 
depth  of  about  40  miles.  The  Allies 
were  greatly  alarmed  and  many  French 
divisions  were  hurriedly  sent  to  aid  the 
British.  General  Foch  was  charged 
with  coordinating  the  action  between 
the  Allied  armies,  and  a few  days  later 
was  made  Allied  Commander  in  Chief. 
Fortunately  the  Germans  were  finally 
I'.alted  in  front  of  Amiens,  the  loss  of 
which  would  have  practically  sepa- 
rated the  French  and  British  Armies. 

The  Germans  succeeded  in  cutting 
one  railroad  into  Amiens,  and  in  seri- 
ously impeding  traffic  on  the  other; 
they  increased  the  frontage  which  the 
Allies  were  forced  to  hold  with  diminished 
numbers;  they  proved  that  they  could 
break  through  highly  organized  defenses; 
they  enormously  increased  the  morale  of 
their  troops,  and  very  seriously  lowered 
that  of  the  British  and  French.  The 
Allies  were  still  further  depressed  when 
on  March  23  the  shelling  of  Paris  by  a 
large  gun  from  a distance  of  70  miles 
was  begun. 

General  Pershing,  appreciating  the 
gravit}"  of  the  Allied  position,  and  defer- 
ring for  the  moment  the  execution  of 
his  plan  of  forming  an  American  army, 
went  to  General  Foch  while  this  first 
drive  was  in  progress,  and  said; 

“I  have  come  to  say  to  you  that  the  American  people  would  hold  it  a great 
honor  for  our  troops  were  they  engaged  in  the  present  battle.  I ask  it  of  you 
in  my  name  and  in  that  of  the  American  people.  There  is  at  this  moment  no 
other  ciuestion  than  that  of  fighting.  Infantry,  artillerj^,  aviation — all  that  we 
have — are  yours  to  dispose  of  as  you  will.  Others  are  coming  who  will  be  as 
numerous  as  may  be  necessary.  I have  come  to  say  to  you  that  the  American 
pcojile  would  be  proud  to  be  engaged  in  the  greatest  battle  of  history.” 


Marshal  Foch 
Allied  Commander  in  Chief 
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Learning  the  Language 


This  message,  expressing  confident  optimism  and  a real  desire  to  cooperate, 
is  a true  indication  of  the  splendid  spirit  which  characterized  the  whole  American 
Army  in  France  throughout  the  war. 

The  battle  near  Amiens  had  scarcely  died  down  when  on  April  9 the  Germans 
broke  through  the  British  lines  on  a front  of  about  20  miles  along  the  Lys  River 
near  Armentieres.  Their  initial  advantage  was  not  well  exploited,  although  they 
did  succeed  in  capturing  Mont  Kemmel,  which  was  then  occupied  by  French 
troops,  and  advancing  12  miles  into  the  British  lines. 
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Ihe  1st  Division  in  April  took  over  an  exceeding!}"  active  portion  of  the 
line  west  of  Montdidier.  It  captured  Cantigny  on  Alay  28  in  a brilliant  oper- 
ation and  held  that  place  in  the  face  of  violent  and  sustained  counter- 


attacks. Its  creditable  showing,  both  in  offensive  and  defensive  action,  fully 
demonstrated  the  superb  fighting  qualities  of  the  American  soldiers,  and  gave 
the  Allied  population  renewed  hope  of  final  victory. 


CHAPTER  II 


OPERATIONS  IN  THE  AISNE-MARNE  AREA 


The  German  plans  at  the  beginning  of  191S  contemplated  the  destruction  of 
the  British  Army  in  the  early  spring,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  a crushing 
blow  at  the  French.  Their  operations  in  Picardy  and  Flanders  in  March  and 
April  had  failed  to  destroy  the  British,  but  in  the  meantime  preparations  to 
strike  the  French  had  been  progressing. 


German  Infantry  Advancing.  Chemin  des  Dames.  May.  1918.  © G 
(Insert.)  Combat  Group  Working  Its  Way  Forward.  © G 


Although  it  appears  that  the  German  High  Command  was  convinced  that  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  British  could  be  accomplished  in  one  more  great  offensive, 
the  decision  was  made  to  launch  first  an  attack  against  the  French.  The  main 
reasons  were  that  with  the  preparations  already  made  it  could  be  started  with 
little  delay  and  would  use  up  the  French  reserve  troops,  thus  preventing  them 
from  later  being  rushed  to  aid  the  British. 

Soon  after  the  German  attack  of  April  9 had  been  stopped,  the  Allied  Com- 
manders felt  sure  that  a new  German  offensive  was  about  to  take  j^lace,  but 
were  uncertain  Avhere  it  would  fall.  It  was  considered  improbable  that  the 
line  of  the  Aisne  would  be  attacked,  and  many  French  troops  had  been  shifted 
from  that  front  to  the  British  area.  Consecpieutly  when  the  assault  came  on 
May  27  between  Berry-au-Bac  and  Anizy-le-Chateau,  it  Avas  a complete  surjirise. 
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The  Germans  carried  the  Chemiii  des  Dames  iJositioiis  in  the  first  dash  and 
crossed  the  Aisne  at  noon  on  Ijridges  the  French  had  not  destroyed.  By  evening 
they  were  south  of  the  Vesle,  and  early  on  the  29th  captured  Soissons.  They 
advanced  rapidly  toward  the  IMarne,  almost  without  resistance,  and  were  in  high 
hopes  of  taking  Paris.  The  French  jjeople  throughout  the  country  were  thrown  into 
consternation,  and  the  Government  made  preparations  to  move  from  the  Capital. 


Reserves  were  rushed  to  the  front  from  every  quarter  to  meet  this  new  danger. 
The  2d  Division  was  north  of  Paris  en  route  to  relieve  the  1st  near  IVIontdidier, 


and  the  3d  Division  was  still 
in  its  training  area.  Both 
were  turned  over  to  the 
French  by  the  American 
Commander  in  Chief,  and 
hurried  forward  by  forced 
marches  and  by  every 
means  of  transportation. 

The  motorized  machine- 
gun  units  of  the  3d  Division 
reached  Chateau-Thierry  on 
May  31 , where  they  gallantly 
assisted  in  jareventing  the 
Germans  from  crossing  the  Marne.  The  infantry  of  the  division,  as  it  came  up, 
extended  the  line  eastward  to  Jaulgonne  and  aided  the  French  in  liolding  the 
south  bank  of  the  river. 


Germans  Deploying  Across  Ch.Iteau-Tiiierry-Soissons 
Road,  June  1,  1918.  © G 


American  Infantry  Hurrying  Forward  Under  Artillery  Fire.  © B 


The  2d  Division,  arriving  by  truck  and  on  foot  on  June  1,  immediately  went 
into  position.  Facing  northeast, with  its  center  at  Lucy-le-Bocage,  the  division 
established  its  lines  across  the  main  route  to  Paris,  whore  it  repulsed  all  attacks 
and  effectively  stopped  the  German  advance  in  that  direction.  Thus  assisted, 
the  French  were  enabled  to  stem  the  onslaught,  but  the  Germans  had  driven  a 
great  salient  toward  the  Marne,  roughly  defined  by  the  triangle  Reims,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  Soissons. 

Beginning  Juno  6,  the  2d  Division  made  a series  of  attacks  in  which  it  cap- 
tured the  exceedingly  strong  positions  of  Belleau  Wood,  Bouresches,  and  Vaux. 
The  splendid  conduct  of  the  Americans  in  these  severe  engagements  caused  a new 
e.stimate  of  them  to  be  published  to  the  German  Army  by  its  High  Command, 
which  stated  that  “The  moral  effect  of  our  own  gun  fire  can  not  seriously  impede 
the  advance  of  the  American  Infantry.” 
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When  the  Germans  were  stopped  in  early  June,  they  had  40  divisions  in  the 
salient.  Their  failure  to  capture  Reims  had  left  these  troops  mainly  dependent  for 
supply  on  one  railroad  through  Soissons.  The  American  Commander  in  Chief  saw 
that  if  the  heights  south  of  that  city  were  seized  and  held  by  the  Allies  the  Ger- 
1 mans  would  be  forced,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  projjerly  supplying  their 
j troops,  to  retire  from  the  Marne,  and  the  threat  against  Paris  would  be  removed. 


Vaux  .\fter  Its  Capture  by  2d  Division,  July  1,  1918 


He  proposed  that  this  be  done  at  once  by  American  troops.  The  Allied  Commander 
in  Chief  approved  the  idea,  but  felt  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  assume  the 
offensive. 

The  German  High  Command  realized  the  awkward  situation  of  the  troops  in 
the  salient,  and  at  once  undertook  operations  to  relieve  it.  On  June  9,  two 


German  Troops  Defending  Against  Allied  Counterattack  North  of  Comitegne, 


June,  1918.  ©G 

German  armies  made  an  attack  southward  toward  Com[ncgne  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  the  railroad  between  that  place  and  Soissons,  but  they  were  met  by  the 
French  with  great  determination,  and  failed  to  reach  their  objective. 

The  next  move  of  the  Germans  was  to  prepare  for  an  offensive  on  both  sides 
of  Reims  in  the  general  direction  of  Epernay  and  Chalons.  This  attack,  if 
successful,  would  not  only  secure  another  great  trunk  line  for  their  use  but 
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would  cut  the  French  railway  system  connecting  Paris  and  Verdun.  A for- 
midable force  of  three  armies,  powerfully  supported  by  artillery,  was  assembled 
and  nothing  was  left  undone  to  provide  both  the  troojis  and  material  deemed 
necessary  to  break  the  French  lines. 


German  Troops  Attacking  Toward  Comitegne,  June,  1918 
Note  that  this  was  taken  from  same  spot  as  preceding  picture.  © G 


German  Offensive  of  July  l.i,  1918 

Trench  mortar  bombardment  of  Allied  strong- 
point.  .Vttack  with  hand  grenades  about  to 
start.  © G 


German  heavy  machine-gun  unit  advancing 
through  captured  village.  © G 


The  -Ulies  luckily  secured  precise  information  concerning  the  impending 
attack,  which  was  set  for  the  early  morning  of  July  15.  The  French  Fourth 
Army  Commander’s  orders  for  the  defense  in  the  Champagne  directed  that  the 
front  be  hold  only  by  thin  lines,  which  were  to  retire  before  a strong  attack, 
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while  the  main  resistance  was  to  be  made  on  an  intermediate  position  2 or  3 
kilometers  in  the  rear.  As  a result  much  of  the  German  artillery  fire  of  i^rejja- 
ration  on  the  front  line  fell  on  lightly  occupied  trenches. 


German  Battery  Firing  Near  Marne  River.  ©G 


During  the  night  before  the  attack,  the  Fi’ench  subjected  the  enemy’s  asscmlily 
points  to  intense  bombardments,  causing  heavy  losses.  The  assaulting  troops, 
hoAvever,  advanced  at  the  time  set,  but  Avere  heavily  shelled  upon  reaching  the 
French  front-line  trenches,  and  upon  approaching  the  intermefliatc  ixisition 
were  everywhere  met  with  withering  fire  and  fierce  counterattacks. 


Ground  gained  by  German  Offensives  of 
May,  June  and  July  1918 

June  9-13  July  15-17 


iMay  27-June6 

o 
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50  Miles 


The  offensive  broke  doAvn  all  along  the  front,  except  southwest  of  Reims, 
Avhere  the  Germans  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Marne  and  made  some  progress 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  in  the  direction  of  Epernay.  When  the  attack 
was  stopped,  about  10  German  divisions  remained  south  of  the  Marne  in  a small 
area  between  Mezy  and  Epernay. 

.‘50014° — 27 .*! 
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Tlie  losses  inflicted  on  the  assaulting  troops  were  very  severe,  and  by  the 
evening  of  July  17  Marshal  Hindenburg  had  suspended  the  attacks  all  along 
the  front.  Not  even  the  least  of  the  results  expected  had  been  achieved,  for 
instead  of  securing  additional  lines  of  supply  in  the  salient,  the  situation  was 
further  complicated  by  crowding  more  troops  into  the  already  congested  area. 

In  this  defensive  oi^cration,  American  troops  played  an  important  part.  The 
42d  Division,  serving  with  the  French  Fourth  Army,  took  part  in  the  battle 
and  fully  measured  up  to  the  reputation  the  Americans  were  establishing  as 
splendid  fighting  men.  The  369th  Infantry,  93d  Division,  was  also  with  the 
Fourth  Army  at  this  time,  although  it  was  not  engaged  in  the  active  fighting. 

The  3d  Division,  still  in  lino  between  Jaulgonne  and  Chateau-Thierry,  was 
subjected  to  intense  artillery  fire  and  repeated  assaults.  The  French,  on  its 
right,  were  compelled  to  give  way,  which  made  its  task  most  difficult,  but  the 


2UTH  Division  Troops  in  Lucy-le-Bocage,  July  20,  1918 


German  troops  that  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Marne  in  its  front  were  counter- 
attacked anil  driven  back  before  noon  of  the  16th,  except  on  the  extreme  right, 
where  it  was  necessary  for  the  front  line  to  bend  back  to  connect  with  the  French. 

Elements  of  the  2Sth  Division  were  in  the  line  with  two  French  divisions  on 
either  side  of  the  3d,  and  some  of  its  units  became  involved  in  extremelj'  heavy 
fighting.  The  26th,  which  had  relieved  the  2d  Division,  held  a sector  between 
Torcy  and  Vaiix.  The  2d  and  4th  Divisions  were  in  reserve  to  the  west  of 
Chateau-Thierry  and  the  1st  north  of  Paris. 

In  spite  of  this  defeat  the  German  leaders  were  apparently  still  determined 
to  maintain  the  offensive,  realizing  without  doubt  that  the  American  forces 
were  rajjidl}'  increasing  and  that  the  victory  must  be  won  very  quicklj^,  or  not 
at  all.  The  troops  recently  repulsed  were  directed  to  be  prepared  to  resume 
the  attacks  as  quickly  as  jiracticablc,  and  Ludendorf  was  sent  northward  to 
push  prcjiarations  for  an  offensive  against  the  British. 
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A graphic  representation  of  the  following  operations  is  given  in  the  map  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  It  should  be  consulted  in  reading  this  narrative. 

The  Allied  Commander  in  Chief,  having  decided  to  put  into  execution  the 
American  Commander  in  Chief’s  suggestion  for  the  reduction  of  the  salient,  took 
immediate  advantage  of  the  check  to  the  Germans  and  selected  July  18  as  the 
date  for  the  effort. 

Four  French  Armies,  the  Fifth,  Ninth,  Sixth,  and  Tenth,  in  line  from  right 
to  left,  were  directed  to  take  part,  the  Tenth  Army,  near  Soissons,  being  desig- 
nated to  deliver  the  main  attack.  The  spearhead  of  this  army  was  the  XX 
Corps,  which  was  to  capture  the  high  ground  south  of  Soissons.  It  consisted  of 
the  1st  and  2d  American  Divisions  and  the  1st  Moroccan  Division.  The  rela- 


tive strength  of  these  divisions  was  such  that  the  troops  of  this  corps  were 
four-fifths  American. 

On  the  remainder  of  the  front,  the  3d  Division  was  holding  a sector  east  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  parts  of  each  brigade  of  the  4th  were  in  line  with  a French 
corps,  the  26th  was  in  line  west  of  Chateau-Thierry,  and  the  2Sth  was  in  sup- 
port, all  under  control  of  the  French  Sixth  Army. 

The  necessary  concentration  of  troops  was  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  the  1st  and  2d  Divisions  going  into  line  only  at  the  last  minute.  Some 
units  of  the  2d  Division  were  forced  to  march  all  night,  and  then  double-time 
over  muddy  roads  in  the  dark  in  order  to  jump  off  with  the  barrage.  The 
assault  waves  went  over  the  top  in  the  early  morning  and  took  the  Germans 
completely  by  surprise. 

The  1st  and  2d  Divisions,  with  the  1st  Moroccan  Division  between  them, 
advanced  with  characteristic  dash  and  vigor.  They  cpiickly  jfierced  the  hostile 
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front  lines,  overran  the  forward  artillery  i)ositions,  and  took  many  prisoners. 
By  8 a.  m.  they  were  in  ])ossession  of  ground  which  practically  assured  the 
success  of  the  whole  battle. 

To  the  I'ight,  elements  of  the  4th  Division,  attacking  as  a part  of  two  French 
divisions  in  the  Sixth  .\rniy,  advanced  vigorously  and  by  nightfall  had  pro- 
gressed about  2 miles.  Still  farther  south  the  26th  Division  captured  the 
villages  of  Belleau  and  Torcy. 


2d  Division  Troops  Moving  Forw.\rd,  July  18,  1918 

The  situation  of  the  Germans  became  most  iirecarious,  the  jiiincipal  point  of 
danger  being  the  thrust  of  the  XX  Corps  south  of  Soissons.  This  had  already  ren- 
dered the  salient  untenable,  but  it  was  realized  by  the  Germans  that  if  they  should 
lose  the  hills  east  of  the  city  their  main  lines  of  communication  in  the  region 
would  be  broken  and  many  troops  would  bo  unable  to  escape. 

They  therefore  hurriedly  sent  reserves  to  the  vicinity  of  Soissons  to  hold  fast 
at  that  ini])ortant  jioint.  while  a grarlual  withdrawal  of  the  other  troops  in  the 


l.sT  Division  Artillery  Cii.inging  Position  Near  Soissons,  July  ID,  1918 

salient  could  be  effected.  As  a direct  result  of  the  success  of  the  1st  and  2d 
American  Divisions  and  the  1st  Moroccan  Division  on  the  18th,  orders  for  the 
gradual  retirement  of  the  German  troops  were  issued  that  evening. 

Fresh  German  divisions  were  encountered  by  the  1st  and  2d  Divisions  on  the 
19th,  but  in  spite  of  bitter  opjiosition  throughout  the  day  both  made  important 
gains.  The  2d  Division  was  relieved  from  the  line  that  night,  having  driven  the 
enemy  back  6 miles,  captured  3.000  prisoners,  and  suffered  almost  5,000  casualties. 
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On  the  following  day,  the  attention  of  the  1st  Division  was  particularly  directed 
toward  Berzy-le-Sec.  This  town  had  originally  been  in  the  sector  of  an  adjacent 
French  division  which,  after  several  attempts,  had  failed  to  capture  it,  and  the 
task  was  turned  over  to  the  Americans.  The  fighting  here  was  waged  with  the 
greatest  fury  on  both  sides,  and  the  village  was  taken  and  lost  several  times. 
The  1st  Division  definitely  captured  it  on  the  21st,  and  continued  across  the 
Soissons-Chateau-Thierry  highway  and  railroad,  which  were  the  objectives  of 
the  French  Tenth  Army.  The  division  was  relieved  on  the  night  of  July  22, 
after  having  suffered  a loss  of  over  7,500  officers  and  men,  and  having  written  a 
most  brilliant  page  in  American  military  history. 

While  the  struggle  around  Soissons  had  been  going  on,  the  American  troops 
with  the  French  Sixth  Army  had  also  continued  forward.  The  units  of  the  4th 
Division  gained  an  additional  2 miles  before  the  last  of  its  troops  were  relieved  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st;  and  the  26th  Division  drove  the  Germans  through  the 
Bois  de  Bouresches  and  beyond,  after  very  hard  fighting.  Assisted  part  of  the 
time  by  a brigade  of  the  28th,  it  continued  the  pursuit  until  the  24th  of  July, 


•Vrtillery  Horses  Assembled  Near  Front  Line  to  Move  Battery  Forward,  J uly  2I),  lOls 


when  it  reached  La  Croix-llouge  Farm,  having  made  an  advance  of  10  miles 
and  suffered  about  5,000  casualties  during  the  offensive. 

On  July  21  the  3d  Division  crossed  the  Marne  River  and  joined  the  general 
offensive,  capturing  Mont  St.  Pere  that  day  and  Jaulgonne  on  the  following  day. 
Steadily  pressing  on,  it  took  le  Charmel  on  the  25th,  after  a bitter  contest,  and 
on  the  28th  crossed  the  Ourcq  and  seized  Roncheres.  When  it  was  withdrawn 
from  the  line  on  the  30th  its  losses,  including  those  in  the  defensive  along  the 
Marne,  were,  all  told,  over  6,000  officers  and  men. 

The  42d  Division,  which  relieved  the  26th  near  La  Croix-Rouge  Farm,  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  Ourcq  by  July  28.  Just  north  of  that  river  it  engaged  in 
stubborn  fighting,  some  points  changing  hands  as  many  as  four  times.  It  per- 
sistently advanced  until  relieved  on  August  3 during  its  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
toward  the  Vesle.  The  division  had  a casualty  list  of  about  5,500. 

The  32d  Division,  coming  up  from  Belfort,  entered  the  line  July  29,  on  the 
right  of  the  28th  Division,  which  had  taken  over  a French  sector  the  day  before. 
These  two  divisions  made  some  gains  on  July  30,  after  which  the  28th  Division 
passed  into  reserve,  while  the  32d  continued  in  the  offensive,  covering  both 
divisional  fronts. 
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On  the  following  day  the  32d  took  Cierges,  and  on  August  I,  after  three  deter- 
mined attacks,  captured  the  important  position  of  les  Jomblets,  holding  it  against 
sustained  and  vicious  counterattacks.  On  August  2,  it  took  up  the  pursuit  of 
the  Germans,  who  were  obliged  to  fall  back  to  their  new  prepared  line  north  of 
the  Vesle. 


42D  Division  Marchinu  to  Attack  Near  Bouvardes,  July  24,  1918 
The  men  are  in  gas  masks,  the  road  liaving  been  gassed  by  the  Germans 


The  4th,  which  had  relieved  the  42d  division  on  August  3,  and  the  32d  were 
now  the  only  American  divisions  in  line  and  they  pushed  forward  side  by  side. 
During  the  next  few  days  the  32d  captured  Fismes,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 


32D  Division  Troops  Resting  Near  Mont-St.-Martin 


Vesle,  and  the  two  divisions  and  one  brigade  of  the  3d  made  desperate  attempts 
to  establish  bridgeheads  north  of  the  river.  It  became  apparent,  however,  that 
the  Germans  were  holding  the  Vesle  in  force,  and  the  drive  as  a continuous  opera- 
tion practically  came  to  an  end  on  August  6. 


AMERICAN  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  AISNE-AIARNE  AREA 
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The  results  of  this  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne  were  most  important.  The 
threat  against  Paris  had  been  removed,  the  initiative  had  been  taken  from  the 
German  armies,  and  their  morale  had  been  badly  shaken  while  that  of  the  Allies  had 
risen  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


The  turning  point  in  the 
four  3'ears’  conflict  came  on 
July  IS  when  the  result  of 
the  counteroffensive  became 
assured  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  1st  and  2d 
American  Divisions  and 
the  1st  Moroccan  Division. 
From  that  time  on  the 
German  High  Command 
was  forced  to  assume  a de- 
fensive role  and  fought  only 
to  avert  disaster. 


Regiment.vl  St.cff,  4th  Division,  Studying  M.u‘  Ne.vr  Vesle 
The  new  situation  made  River,  .vugust  9, 1918 

it  possible  for  the  American 

Commander  in  Chief  to  take  up  again  with  General  Foch  the  cpiestion  of  the 
formation  of  the  American  First  Army.  After  several  conferences  an  agreement 
was  reached,  and  in  August  the  assemtily  of  divisions  in  the  St.  Mihicl  region 
was  begun. 


.VMERIC.VN  Unit  ENTR.VINING  at  ClI.kTEAU-THIERRY 


In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Allied  Commander  in  Chief  to  retain 
some  American  units  with  the  Allied  armies,  the  28th  and  77th  Divisions  were 
temporarily  assigned  sectors  on  the  Vesle,  while  the  32d  remained  in  the  area 
as  a reserve  unit  under  orders  of  the  French. 

Immediately  following  the  successful  outcome  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alarnc, 
Allied  operations  were  undertaken  against  those  other  portions  of  the  front 
which  the  Germans  had  captured  in  their  spring  drives.  The  first,  begun  by  the 
British  on  August  8 against  the  salient  immediately  west  of  Amiens,  was  highly 
successful  and  it  dislodged  the  Germans,  driving  them  in  disorder  to  the  rear. 


32  A^iTKKICAX  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  AISNE-IMAKNE  AREA 

Then  followed  the  successful  Oisc-Aisue  offensive  begun  by  flie  French  on 
August  IS  north  of  the  Veslc,  in  which  the  American  32d  Division  took  part, 

oj^erating  in  the  Tenth  Army. 

This  division  attacked  east- 
ward during  August  29,  30,  and 
31,  captured  the  important  po- 
sition of  Juvigny  in  a brilliant 
operation,  and  penetrated  to  a 
dcijth  of  23^  miles.  The  divi- 
sion suffered  heavy  losses  and 
was  taken  out  of  fhe  line  on 
Septenil)er  1 . 

The  28th  and  77th  Divisions, 
which  had  l)een  on  the  Vesle 
since  early  in  August,  advanced 
on  September  4 when  the  Ger- 
mans began  their  retirement  toward  the  Aisne.  They  encountered  the  new 
German  line  and  initiated  attacks  against  it  which  resulted  in  a nund^er  of  local 
successes.  The  operations  of  these  three  divisions  concluded  the  fighting  by 
Americans  in  fhe  Aisne- Marne  region.  The  28th  was  relieved  on  September  8 
and  the  77th  on  September  16,  both  divisions  moving  eastward  to  take  part  in 
the  operations  of  the  American  First  Army  later  in  the  month. 

In  the  Marne  Battle  and  up  to  the  middle  of  Sei)tember  a total  of  9 American 
divisions,  the  equivalent  of  IS  French  divisions,  gave  iiulispensable  aid  to  the 
Allies,  suffering  losses  of  over  30,600  men. 


American  Troops  En  Route  to  Front 


32D  Division  Troops  in  Support  at  Juvigny 


lAhile  some  American  units  attracted  iiarticular  attention  due  to  their  greater 
experience  and  the  importance  of  the  olijectives  captured  by  them,  the  gallant 
conduct  of  all  in  overcoming  the  persistent  resistance  of  the  enemy  enhanced 
their  reputation,  especially  among  the  French,  from  whom  they  received  unstinted 
praise. 


A TOUR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BATTLE  FIELDS  IN  THE  AISNE-MARNE 

REGION 

This  tour  as  described  begins  and  ends  at  Paris.  It  may  be  started,  however, 
at  any  point  en  route,  such  as  Chateau-Thierry,  Fismes,  or  Soissons.  The  best 
idea  of  the  American  operations  will  be  obtained  if  the  tour  is  followed  exactly 
as  laid  down. 

The  trip  is  a comparatively  long 
one,  but  may  be  completed  in  one 
day  if  care  is  taken  not  to  spend  too 
much  time  at  interesting  points  near 
the  beginning  of  the  tour.  Lunch 
should  be  carried. 

Soissons,  where  good  hotel  accom- 
modations exist,  is  suggested  as  a 
stopping  place  for  those  who  desire 
to  spend  more  than  one  day  in  the 
area.  From  there  one  can  conven- 
iently reach  the  French  battle  fields 
along  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  and 
those  of  the  32d  American  Division 
near  Juvigny  (see  p.  62)  and  the  370th  Infantry,  93d  Division,  near  Vauxaillon 
(see  p.  63)  which  are  not  on  the  described  route. 


Phosphorus  Bomb  Exploding 


EN  ROUTE  PARIS  TO  AISNE-MARNE  AMERICAN  CEMETERY  NEAR  BELLEAU 

Leave  by  Pantin  Gate,  taking  National  Highway  (N-3)  toward  Claye. 
Through  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  N—S  is  indicated  as  rue  de  Paris. 

On  passing  through  Livry,  12  kilometers  from  Pantin  Gate,  keep  to  right  at 
road  fork,  following  street-car  tracks. 
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Claye,  the  next  town,  was  the  point  nearest 
Paris  reached  ijy  German  patrols  in  1914. 

Keep  on  N-3  through  Claye  to  Meaux.  At 
kilometer  post  37.5,  between  Claye  and  Aleaux, 
is  a monument  to  Marshal  Gallieni,  Military 
Governor  of  Paris  in  1914. 

Meaux  was  near  the  battle  lines  for  several 
days  during  the  First  Battle  of  the  Marne,  in 
September,  1914.  An  interesting  old  cathedral 
is  passed  in  town. 

Keep  on  N-3  through  Meaux,  to  la  Ferte- 
sous-Jouarre. 


On  the  left,  at  the  entrance  to  this  town,  is 
a British  monument  to  the  Expeditionary 
Force  of  1914.  In  this  region  the  British 
struck  back  at  the  Germans  after  their  memo- 
rable retreat  from  Mons. 


Headquarters  of  the  American  First  Army 
was  organized  here  on  August  10,  1918. 

At  first  crossroad  beyond  British  monu- 
ment, turn  left  on  rue  de  Conde;  600  meters 
farther  on,  turn  left  again,  crossing  Marne 
River,  and  continue  on  N-3  through  Montreuil- 
aux-Lions.  Note  speedometer  reading.  Pass 
Paris  Farm  at  crossroads  about  41^2  kilometers 
At  the  crossroads  (at  kilometer  post  8.8)  about  2 kilometers 


MONU.MKN’T  to  :\1akshal  Galueni 
Erected  by  city  of  Paris 

farther  on. 


beyond  Paris  Farm,  turn  left  on  I.  C.  32  toward  Lucy-le-Bocage. 


In  Lucy-le-Bocage,  take 
road  along  far  side  of  church. 
500  meters  beyond  village 
STOP  without  leaving  auto- 
mobile. 


Just  before  arriving  at  Lucy-le-Bocage,  at  kilometer  post  26,  a culvert  is 
crossed,  at  which  medical 
officers  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  attached  to  the 
Marine  Brigade,  2d  Divi- 
sion, maintained  a dressing 
station.  Alany  wmunded 
were  treated  here  and  sent 
to  the  rear  along  the  ditch 
to  the  left. 


42D  Division  Troops  Detraining,  Trilport,  East  of 
Meaux,  July,  1918 
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The  narrative  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  should  be  kept  in  mind  and  the  map 
at  the  end  consulted  so  that  the  various  operations  which  took  place  in  this  region 
will  be  clearly  understood. 

The  road  straight  ahead  runs  approximately  north. 

When  the  Germans  broke  through  the  Chemin  des  Dames  front  and  were 
advancing  rapidly  during  the  last  days  of  Alay,  1918,  the  2d  American  Division, 
which  included  one  brigade  of 
Marines,  was  hurried  to  this 
locality.  Arriving  on  June  1,  it 
took  up  a battle  position  facing 
generally  northeast,  with  its  center 
resting  near  this  point  and  its  line 
extending  across  the  main  Chateau- 
Thierry-Paris  highway,  blocking  the 
direct  route  to  Paris. 

Immediately  upon  reaching  its 
position,  the  2d  Division  began 
digging  trenches  and  otherwise  pre- 
paring for  defense,  the  Germans  at 
the  time  being  delaj-ed  by  scat- 
tered French  detachments  about 
2 miles  away.  The  French  with- 
drew on  June  4,  and  that  day  the 
Germans  began  attacks  against  the  American  line,  but  were  everj’where  repulsed. 

On  June  6 the  2d  Division  began  the  series  of  severe  local  attacks  which 
resulted  in  taking  Belleau  Wood,  Vaux,  and  other  important  points  in  the 

German  line. 

The  first  attack  against 
Belleau  Wood,  seen  to  the 
right  front,  was  launched  by 
the  Marines  from  this  vicinity 
on  June  6.  While  advancing 
across  the  fields  to  the  right 
of  this  road  very  heavy 
casualties  were  suffered. 

Continue  on.  One  kilo- 
meter beyond  Lucy  (at  kilo- 
meter post  24.8)  take  road 
to  left.  D/^  kilometers  far- 
ther on,  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  the  wood  is  seen  from  which  the  7th  Infantry,  3d  Division,  then  attached 
to  the  2d  Division,  attacked  to  the  north  on  June  20.  It  advanced  parallel  to 
this  road  and  established  its  line  3^  mile  farther  ahead. 

Turn  right  at  next  crossroads.  This  crossroads  was  the  scene  of  many  noc- 
turnal clashes  between  American  and  German  patrols. 

Note  the  German  cemetery  on  the  right. 


Telephone  Station,  2d  Division,  near  Belleau  Wood 
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Upon  entering  Aisne-Marne  American  Cemetery,  take  road  to  right  and 
STOP  at  top  of  hill  beyond  flagpole. 

For  injonnation  ahoid  this  ccmetenj  see  Chapter  X. 


Panokama  from  Stof  in  aisne-Marne  American  Cemetery 


After  the  cemetery  chapel  is  huilt,  a good  view  of  the  surrounding  battle,  fields  marj 
he  had.  from  its  tower. 

This  point  is  on  the  most  advanced  line  reached  hv  the  2d  Division.  The 
series  of  attacks  which  carried  that  division  forward  to  this  lino  were  invariably 


fiNSERT.)  Hunting  Lodge  in  Wood 
Pei.leau  Wood  Soon  After  Its  Capture  iiy  2d  Division 


accompanied  by  fighting  of  the  most  desjierate  character.  The  positions  attacked, 
besides  being  naturally  strong  in  themselves,  were  defended  by  an  enemy  whose 
morale  had  been  raised  to  a high  pitch  by  his  previous  successes  of  the  year. 
Belleau  Wood,  at  the  edge  of  which  the  observer  is  standing,  in  particular  lent 
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itself  admirably  to  defensive  fighting  on  account  of  its  rocky  character  and 
tangled  undergrowth.  This  wood  was  the  scene  of  bitter  fighting,  extending 
over  a period  of  21  days,  and  in  honor  of  its  capture  by  the  Marine  Brigade  of 
the  2d  Division  the  French  changed  its  official  name  to  the  Bois  de  la  Brigade  de 
Marine.  The  7th  Infantry,  3d  Division,  and  engineer  troops  of  the  2d  Division, 
acting  as  infantry,  also  assisted  in  the  capture  of  part  of  it. 

The  splendid  conduct  of  the  2d  Division  in  taking  Belleau  Wood  and  other 
difficult  positions  along  its  front  in  spite  of  a casualty  list  of  approximately  8,000 
officers  and  men,  was  enthusiastically  proclaimed  by  the  French  Army  and  people. 

Face  the  flagpole,  which  is  approximately  north.  The  2d  Division  was  relieved 
here  by  the  26th  Division  on  July  10,  the  division  line  at  that  time  being  about 
43^  miles  long,  facing  generally  northeast,  with  its  left  flank  approximately  1 mile 
northwest  of  here. 

One  brigade  of  the  26th  Division,  taking  part  in  the  general  counteroffensive 
which  began  against  the  whole  Marne  salient,  attacked  from  this  vicinity  July  IS, 
and  on  that  day  captured  Belleau  village,  seen  beyond  the  flagpole,  and  Torcy, 


Prisoners  Captured  at  Belleau  Wood 


seen  about  3^  mile  to  the  left  of  that  place.  It  also  took  the  hamlet  of  Givry, 
located  just  to  the  right  of  Belleau,  but  Hill  1Q3,  just  beyond  Givry,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  That  hill  was  in  the  French  sector,  and  for  the 
next  three  days  the  hostile  troops  on  it  poured  a deadly  fire  into  the  Americans 
near  its  southern  base.  Across  the  ravine  to  the  right  of  Givry  is  les  Brusses 
Farm,  from  which  Hill  190  slopes  up  gradually  to  the  right. 

On  July  20  the  26th  Division  attacked  along  its  entire  front.  Part  of  the 
attack  advanced  up  the  slopes  of  Hill  190,  but  heavy  fire  received  from  that 
position  and  Hill  193  brought  it  to  a halt.  That  night  the  Germans  withdrew 
to  a new  line,  and  on  July  21  the  26th  Division  advanced  eastward  about  5 miles, 
meeting  for  the  most  part  little  opposition. 

Face  northwest.  To  the  right  of  Torcy  about  3 miles  away  is  Courchamiis 
and  to  the  left  of  Torcy,  about  the  same  distance  from  here,  is  Hautevesnes,  both 
captured  b}'  a French  division  in  the  general  counteroffensive  of  July  18.  The 
8th  Brigade,  4th  American  Division,  fought  as  part  of  that  French  division  until 
July  21.  See  ‘'Courchamps,"  page  65,  for  a brief  description  and  map  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  American  unit. 
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Belleau  ood  is  now  owned  by  the  Belleau  Wood  Memorial  Association,  an 
organization  incorporated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  time  is  available 
a walk  into  it  is  worth  while,  especially  for  those  interested  in  the  2d  Division  or 
7th  Infantry  {3d  Division). 


EN  ROUTE  AISNE-MARNE  AMERICAN  CEMETERY  TO  HILL  204 


Turn  right  at  cemetery  gate.  At  road  fork  just  beyond,  take  road  to  left. 

This  road,  from  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  railroad  to  the  top  of  the  next  hill, 
was  in  “ no-man’s-land  ” during  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  July  20.  The 

Germans  had  dug  in  just  to 
the  left  of  it,  and  troops  of 
the  26th  Division  were  hold- 
ing a line  to  the  right. 

At  kilometer  post  21.9,  by^ 
looking  back  a good  view  is 
obtained  of  the  cemetery  and 
Belleau  Wood.  In  the  val- 
ley, to  the  left  of  them,  is 
Bouresches,  captured  by  the 
2d  Division  on  June  6.  The 
26th  Division  advanced  from 
there  to  this  vicinity  on 
M.4CHINE-GUN  Unit,  2fiTii  Division,  Going  into  Action  July  20. 

Near  Belleau,  July  19, 1918  Near  kilometer  post  22.3, 

la  Gonetrie  Farm,  cajotured 

by  the  26th  Division  after  hard  fighting  on  July  20,  is  seen  to  the  right. 

The  village  of  Vaiix  lies  a short  distance  to  the  right  of  this  road,  but  is  not 
visible  from  it.  On  July  1 a terrific  bombardment  was  placed  on  the  town,  after 
which  the  infantry  and  engineers  of  the  2d  Division,  in  a brilliantly  executed 
attack,  captured  the  town  with 
but  few  losses  to  themselves. 


American  Battery  Near  Vaux,  July,  1918 


Cross  highway  (at  kilometer 
post  25.8),  taking  road  straight 
ahead.  STOP  at  end  of  road  at 
site  selected  for  American  monu- 
ment on  Hill  204. 

Information  concerning  this  mon- 
ument is  given  in  Chapter  XI . 


The  large  town,  a mile  away,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Marne  River,  is  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  the  direction  to  its  church  is  east.  Just  beyond  the  church  are  the 
tree-covered  ruins  of  the  old  chateau  which  gave  the  town  its  name. 

During  the  critical  days  of  late  May  and  early  June,  1918,  when  the  German 
troops  were  advancing  rapidly  in  this  direction,  the  3d  Division  was  hurriedly 
moved  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Chateau-Thierry  from  its  training  area  to  the  southeast. 

The  7th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  of  that  division  arrived  on  May  31,  and  took 
up  a position  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  to  defend  the  bridges  of  Chateau- 
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Thierry  which  can  be  seen  from  here.  A few  men  of  this  unit  were  sent  to  assist 
French  detachments  fighting  north  of  the  river.  Some  of  them  were  still  on  that 
side  when  the  main  stone  bridge  was  blown  up  on  the  night  of  June  1 to  prevent 
the  Germans  from  crossing.  These  men  gallantly  fought  their  way  to  the  upper 
bridge  where  they  and  their  French  comrades,  after  a hand-to-hand  conflict 
with  German  infantry,  succeeded  in  recrossing  the  river. 

The  7th  and  other  machine-gun  battalions  of  the  3d  Division,  assisted  by  French 
troops,  repulsed  with  great  losses  several  German  attempts  to  cross  the  river. 

On  June  6 and  7 a French  colonial  division  with  the  30th  Infantry  (3d  Division) 
attached,  starting  about  13^  miles  south  of  this  point,  launched  a series  of  attacks 
against  Hill  204,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  a line  running  through  the  woods  due 
west  from  this  point.  The  4th  Infantry  of  that  division  held  part  of  this  position 
for  a few  days  later  in  June. 


During  the  early  part  of  July,  elements  of  the  111th  and  112th  Infantry, 

28th  Division,  assisted  French  units  in 
local  attacks  which  gained  some  ground 
on  the  east  and  west  slopes  of  this  hill. 

As  the  result  of  the  American  and 
French  attacks  lieginning  Jvily  18 


Main  Bridge  at  Chateau-Thierry,  Blown  IT  to  I'reyent  Germans  from  Crossing 
(Insert.)  Machine  Gun,  3d  Divlsion,  in  Position  at  CiuiTEAU-TiiiERRY,  June  1.  iniS 


against  the  west  face  of  the  Marne  salient,  the  Germans  withdrew  from  Hill  204 
and  Chateau-Thierry  during  the  night  of  July  20-21. 

The  Marne  valley,  beyond  Chateau-Thierry,  part  of  which  can  be  seen  from 
here,  was  the  scene  of  hard  fighting  by  the  3d  Division  in  July,  1918. 

EN  ROUTE  HILL  204  TO  MEZY 

Return  to  main  highway  and  turn  right,  continuing  into  Chateau-Thierry.  On 

the  left,  just  before  reaching  the  bridge  in  Chateau-Thierry,  there  is  the  build- 
ing of  a Methodist  institution,  established  by  Americans  as  a war  memorial, 
and  a monument  erected  by  the  3d  American  Division.  The  building  contains 
a small  museum  of  war  relics. 

Cross  river  and  continue  straight  ahead  to  circular  plaza;  there  take  N-3,  to 
left.  For  the  next  8 kilometers  the  route  follows  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Marne,  held  by  the  3d  Division  during  jiart  of  June  and  July,  1918. 
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About  5 kilometers  from  Chateau-Thierry,  Fossoy  is  seen  to  the  left.  This 
village  was  approximately  the  right  (west)  limit  of  the  powerful  German  offen- 
sive of  July  15. 


A short  distance  farther  on,  at  kilometer  post  25.4,  la  Bretonnerie  Farm  and 
le  Ru  Chailly  Farm  may  be  seen  in  the  valley  mile  to  the  left  (north)  of  the 
road.  On  the  morning  of  July  15  troops  of  the  7th,  and  machine  gunners  of  the 
30th  Infantry,  3d  Division,  at  those  points  fought  to  the  last  man.  Small  groups 
of  Germans  then  penetrated  a short  distance  to  the  right  (south)  of  this  road 

opposite  kilometer  post  25.4, 
^ where  they  were  either  killed 

j.  or  captured  by  American 

' ^ troops. 

In  Crezancy,  about  30 
. meters  beyond  kilometer 

••  post  27,  turn  left  on  G.  C.  4. 

One  kilometer  farther  on 

^ STOP  at  crossroads. 


The  road  runs  north  for 
the  next  400  yards.  The 
village  800  j’ards  away  in 
that  direction  is  Mezy.  In 
the  little  valley  % mile  to  the  right  (east)  of  this  observation  jioint  is  Surmelin 
Creek,  and  on  its  other  side,  opposite  this  point,  is  the  village  of  Moulins. 


German  Shells  E.xplodi.vg  Be.^ide  .V.mkkican  Observation 
Balloon  Near  Chateau-Thierry 


At  the  beginning  of  the  German  attack  of  July  15,  their  last  great  offensive  of 
the  war,  the  3d  Division  held  this  side  of  the  river  from  the  ridge  beyond  Aloulins 
to  Chateau-Thierry.  The  3Sth  Infantry  was  to  the  right  of  Mezy,  the  30th 
Infantry  from  INIczy  to  Ru  Chailly  Farm,  and  the  7th  and  4th  Infantry,  in  that 
order,  farther  on  to  the 
west. 

Having  learned  that  the 
long-expected  offensive 
would  begin  shortly  after 
midnight,  the  Allied  and 
American  artillery  created 
great  confusion  in  the  Ger- 
man masses  forming  up  for 
the  attack,  when  at  11.45 
p.  m.,  July  14,  everv^  gun  on 
the  range  of  hills  to  the  south  blazed  forth  in  a well-directed  fire.  At  exactly 
12.10  a.  m.  the  German  bombardment  began,  and  about  2 a.  m.  the  sudden 
increase  of  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire  along  the  river  indicated  that  the  Germans 
were  launching  their  attack.  A German  regiment,  trying  to  cross  the  river  near 
Mezy,  was  badly  cut  up  by  the  American  artillery  fire,  and  the  hostile  troops 
who  reached  the  southern  bank  east  of  that  town  were  forced  back  into  the 
river.  A few  German  units  who  crossed  west  of  Mezy  came  up  this  hill  about 
10  a.  m.  in  the  face  of  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  from  Amencaus  in  the  woods 


German  Antiballoon  Gun  in  Action.  © G 
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to  the  south.  Nearly  all  who  reached  there  were  killed  or  captured,  and  later 
a few  surrendered  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 

During  the  15th  the  Germans  advanced  in  the  French  sector  on  the  right  of 
the  3d  Division.  This  exposed  the  right  of  the  American  line  on  Moulins  Ridge, 
and  detachments  there  had  to  withstand  several  attacks  from  the  east  during 


3d  Division  Troops  Entrucking  Near  Moulins 

that  day.  On  the  16th  these  detachments,  being  almost  cut  off  from  their 
neighboring  units,  were  withdrawn  to  a line  which  had  been  established  farther 
to  the  south. 

At  midnight  July  15-16  the  front  line  of  the  3d  Division  ran  generally  east 
and  west  about  600  yards  south  of  this  point.  The  111th  Infantry,  28th  Divi- 
sion, on  July  16  relieved  the  30th  Infantry  along  this  line  and  the  following 


German  Infantry  Regiment  on  the  March.  © G 

day  reestablished  the  front  along  the  river  bank  west  of  Mezy  without  much 
opposition. 

By  July  17  the  German  offensive  had  been  definitely  stopped  on  the  whole 
front,  and  the  next  day  the  French  and  .Americans  began  their  great  counter- 
offensive south  of  Soissons.  As  a result,  the  German  High  Command  promptly 
ordered  a withdrawal  from  the  southern  part  of  the  salient,  which  began  after 
39014°— 27 4 
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dark  on  July  19.  On  July  21  the  4th  Infantry  crossed  the  river  near  Chateau- 
Thierry  on  footbridges  built  by  the  engineers  of  the  division  and  occupied  Mont 
St.  Pere,  seen  on  the  hillside  mile  to  the  left  of  Mezy,  in  order  to  protect  the 
crossing  of  the  remainder  of  the  division. 

EN  ROUTE  MEZY  TO  HILL  192  NEAR  COURMONT 

Continue  through  Mezy.  A few  riflemen  in  position  under  the  bridge  seen 
over  the  railway  tracks  100  yards  west  of  the  station  in  Mezy  held  out  until 
late  in  the  afternoon  on  July  1.5  and  did  deadly  execution  against  Germans 
attempting  to  cross  the  tracks  in  their  vicinity. 

In  the  quarry,  seen  on  the  left  of  the  road  after  passing  the  railway,  a small 
group  of  Americans  were  engaged  in  the  fighting  during  most  of  the  first  day  of 
the  attack. 


Pontoon  Bridge  Near  Mezy  Built  by  3d  Division 


Upon  approaching  the  bridge  note  the  low  ground  between  the  river  and  the 
railway  embankment.  Reports  of  German  officers  indicate  that  their  troops 
suffered  heavy  losses  on  these  flats  from  the  accurate  rifle  fire  of  the  American 
troops. 

During  the  night  of  July  21-22  most  of  the  3d  Division  crossed  the  river  on 
temporary  bridges  near  the  present  structure. 

Take  right-hand  road  after  crossing  bridge  and  keep  to  right,  passing  through 
Charteves,  captured  by  the  3d  Division  July  22.  One  kilometer  beyond 
Charteves,  near  kilometer  post  16.7,  by  looking  to  the  right  across  the  river  a 
view  is  obtained  of  Surmelin  Creek  valley.  The  Germans  tried  to  advance 
from  the  river  up  that  valley  on  July  15,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  on  account 
of  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Americans. 

The  next  village  is  Jaulgonne,  captured  by  the  3d  Division  July  22. 

Just  before  entering  Jaulgonne,  at  kilometer  post  14.7,  note  the  opposite  river 
bank  above  the  bridge.  Two  companies  of  the  28th  Division  there  and  two 
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other  companies  a short  distance  farther  up  the  river  fought  on  July  15,  while 
attached  to  the  French.  The  Germans  forced  a crossing  on  both  sides  of  and 
between  these  two  groups  and  advanced  past  their  flanks  for  a considerable 
distance,  but  were  unable  to  cross  the  river  in  their  immediate  front.  Later 
in  the  day,  although  cut  off,  elements  of  these  companies  fought  their  way 
back  to  the  French  line,  which  had  been  reestablished  some  distance  to  the 
rear. 


Le  Ch.\rmel  Ch.vte.w 


Straight  through  Jaulgonne,  keeping  to  left  on  G.  C.  3.  On  July  22,  troops 
of  the  3d  Division  pushed  up  the  ravine  along  this  road  to  a point  2 miles 
beyond  Jaulgonne,  but  fell  back  the  same  day.  Again  advancing  on  the  24th, 
they  held  their  ground. 

The  next  village  is  le  Charmel,  captured  by  the  3d  Division  on  July  25,  after 
extremely  hard  fighting. 

Street  Barricade  at  Northern 
Edge  of  le  Charmel 


Built  hy  Germans  in  their  retreat 


Just  before  reaching  le  Charmel,  at  kilometer  post  11.4,  take  right-hand 
road,  G.  C.  14,  through  village.  From  this  road  fork  le  Charmel  Chateau  can 
be  seen  across  the  ravine  700  yards  to  the  right  front.  This  chateau  was  the 
scene  of  intense  local  fighting,  the  Germans  holding  it  until  July  27. 

About  3.2  kilometers  beyond  le  Charmel,  at  kilometer  post  61,  take  G.  C.  6 
to  left.  At  road  intersection  approximately  600  meters  beyond  keep  straight 
ahead.  A kilometer  farther  on  STOP  30  meters  before  reaching  crossroads. 

To  the  left  of  this  point  near  the  top  of  the  hill  \]/2  miles  away  are  seen  tlie 
large  white  buildings  of  la  Croix  Blanche  Farm.  The  direction  to  that  farm  is 
west.  The  Ourcq  River  runs  generally  northwest  in  this  region  and  iiasscs 
about  mile  northeast  of  here. 

While  some  of  the  Germans  were  resisting  the  northward  advance  of  the 
Americans  and  French  between  this  point  and  the  Marne,  others  were  pre- 
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paring  a new  and  formidatrle  line  of  defense  along  the  hills  seen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Ourcq  River. 

That  position,  which  was  naturally  strong  in  itself,  had  been  well  organized 
for  defense  by  the  time  the  American  and  French  divisions  arrived  on  this 

CiERGE.-;,  Fkance.  August  3. 


191S 


side  of  the  valley  in  the  evening  of  July  27  and  began  a series  of  attacks  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  five  days,  wrested  it  from  the  Germans. 

If  an  observer  had  been  standing  at  this  point  from  July  28  to  August  2, 
1918,  he  would  often  have  seen  long,  thin  lines  of  khaki-clad  American  soldiers, 
bayonets  glinting  in  the  sunlight,  advancing  up  the  slopes  seen  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  valley.  These  lines  were  preceded  by  bursts  of  smoke  and  showers 
of  dirt  as  the  barrage  from  their  own  artillery  moved  forward  to  prepare  the 
way  for  them.  Hostile  fire  took  heavy  toll  from  the  advancing  lines,  and  counter- 
attacks from  the  wooded  heights  sometimes  forced  the  Americans  back  down 
the  hills.  Such  setbacks,  however,  were  but  signals  for  new  attacks,  which 
were  repeated  until  the  entire  position  was  finally  won. 

This  observation  point  is  on  the  line  where,  during  the  night  July  27-28, 
the  28th  Division  relieved  a French  division  which  on  the  previous  daj-  had 
captured  Courmont,  the  town  seen  500  yards  to  the  east. 

The  American  divisions  in  line  on  this  front  on  July  28  were  the  3d,  2Sth, 
and  42d,  in  that  order  from 
right  to  left. 

Roncheres,  on  the  hill- 
side a mile  beyond  Cour- 
mont, was  captured  by  the 
3d  Division  on  July  28. 

The  next  day  the  division 
launched  a brilliant  though 
unsuccessful  attack  against 
the  Bois  des  Grimpettes, 
seen  on  the  hill  a mile 
from  here  to  the  left  of  and 
be3’ond  Courmont,  which 
position  had  been  attacked 
b\’  the  28th  Division  the  previous  day.  On  the  night  of  Juh’  29  the  3d  Division, 
after  having  been  continuously  in  line  from  earh'  June  and  having  participated 
creditabh’  in  three  major  operations,  was  relieved  bj’  the  32d  Division. 

On  Juh"  30  the  28th  and  32d  Divisions  succeeded  in  taking  the  Bois  des 
Grimpettes  after  a bitter  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  troops  of  the  28th  Division 
occupied  for  a short  time  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Cierges,  whose 
church  tower  barely  shows  above  the  hill,  500  j’ards  to  the  left  of  the  Bois  des 
Grimpettes. 

During  the  night  July  30-31  the  32d  Division  took  over  the  sector  of  the 
28th  Division,  thus  extending  its  front  to  the  northwest  as  far  as  Caranda  Mill, 
seen  to  the  left  of  Cierges  at  the  foot  of  this  hill. 

After  Juh'  30  the  32d  and  42d  Divisions,  in  line  from  right  to  left,  were  the 
American  units  remaining  in  the  battle  for  the  heights  of  the  Oureq. 


IxF.\NTRY  IN  Position  Xe.vr  the  Ourcq  River 
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The  thill,  ragged  wood  which  covers  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  the  right  of  and 
beyond  Caranda  Mill  is  les  Jomblets.  It  lay  in  the  German  main  line  of  defense 
and  was  an  important  strong  point.  On  July  31  the  32d  Division  attacked, 
capturing  Cierges  and  advancing  its  line  a few  hundred  yards  up  the  ridge 
upon  which  is  located  les  Jomblets.  The  next  day  the  division,  after  three 
determined  attacks,  captured  les  Jomblets  and  held  it  against  several  vicious 
counterattacks. 

The  village  seen  to  the  left  of  les  Jomblets  and  directly  to  the  north  of  here 
is  Sergy.  Looking  northwest,  between  la  Croix  Blanche  Farm  and  Sergy,  are 
seen  Villers-sur-Fere,  which  is  on  this  side  of  the  Ourcq,  and  Seringes-et- 
Nesles,  on  the  other  side.  All  of  these  were  points  in  the  path  of  the  42d 
Division’s  advance. 


The  42d  Division  captured  Villers-sur-Fere  on  the  27th,  and  as  a result  of 
courageous  attacks  gained  a foothold  north  of  the  Ourcq  all  along  its  front  on 
July  2S.  On  the  same  day  Sergy  was  entered,  while  ground  was  gained  on 
the  southwestern  slope  of  Hill  212,  seen  to  the  right  of  the  town,  and  on  the 
ridge  to  the  left  of  it.  A German  counterattack,  late  in  the  day  of  July  28, 
caused  the  42d  Division  to  withdraw  from  Sergy,  but  failed  to  shake  the  grasp 
of  the  Americans  on  the  slopes  on  both  sides  of  that  town. 

On  July  29  two  Irattalions  of  the  47th  Infantry,  4th  Division,  were  attached 
to  the  42d  Division,  and  with  this  additional  strength  further  advances  were 
made  that  dajq  both  Sergy  and  Seringes-et-Nesles  being  captured. 

The  division  continued  to  fight  its  way  up  the  slopes  between  those  two  towns 
on  July  30  and  31,  and  on  August  1 it  gained  additional  ground  north  of  Sergy. 
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The  evening  of  August  1 found  both  the  32d  and  42d  Divisions  in  secure 
possession  of  the  line  of  crests  north  of  the  river,  including  Cierges,  on  the  right, 
and  Seringes-et-Xesles,  on  the  left. 

These  successes,  and  those  of  the  French  farther  to  the  west,  caused  the  Ger- 
mans to  withdraw  during  the  night  of  August  1-2  to  their  next  prepared  position 
at  the  Vesle  River,  10  miles  to  the  north.  The  pursuit,  which  was  begun  by  the 
Americans  and  French  on  the  morning  of  August  2,  had  to  overcome  many 
hostile  machine-gun  nests  placed  checkerboard  fashion  in  the  area  between  the 
Ourcq  and  the  Vesle. 

Advancing  in  the  direction  beyond  les  Jomblets,  the  32d  Division  continued 
to  the  Vesle. 

After  pushing  through  the  Foret  de  Nesles,  the  large  wooded  area  seen  on  the 
sky  line  between  Sergy  and  Seringes-et-Xesles,  the  42d  was  relieved  by  the  4th 
Division. 

On  the  hillside  to  the  right  of  Seringes-et-Xesles  is  seen  the  Oise-.Aisne  Amer- 
ican Cemetery,  which  is  the  next  stop. 


4rH  Division  Troops  on  W.vy  to  Front,  Seringes-et-Nesles,  August  4,  191S 


EN  ROUTE  HILL  192  TO  OISE-AISNE  AMERICAN  CEMETERY 

Continue  toward  Villers-sur-Fere.  At  kilometer  post  60,  SOO  yards  to  the 
right  on  the  hillside  is  seen  the  small  triangular  wood  near  which  Corporal 
Sidney  E.  Manning,  167th  Infantry,  42d  Division,  for  an  outstanding  individual 
feat  on  July  28,  won  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Although  severely 
wounded,  Corporal  ^klanning,  leading  35  men,  captured  that  wood  in  an  attack 
during  which  he  was  again  hit  several  times.  He  held  the  position  against  a 
counterattack  largeh'  because  of  his  own  accurate  automatic  rifle  fire.  He 
remained  in  charge  until  the  position  had  been  made  secure,  after  which,  suffer- 
ing from  nine  wounds  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  he  dragged  himself  to  shelter. 

iy2  kilometers  farther  on,  Villers-sur-Fere  is  seen  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

Cross  Ourcq  River,  continue  300  meters  and,  without  entering  Fere-en- 
Tardenois,  turn  sharp  right  onto  G.  C.  2. 


assisted  by  two  t)attalioiis  of  the  4th  Division,  t)ctween  July  28  and  August  1. 
Attacking  from  the  Ourcq  valley  to  the  right  of  and  beyond  that  hill,  the  Amer- 
icans gained  the  crest  a number  of  times,  but  withdrew  because  of  heavy  fire 
from  the  Germans  in  the  woods  miles  to  the  southeast.  It  was  captured 
and  held  on  August  2. 

The  little  wood  which  lies  to  the  right  front  (southwest)  400  yards  beyond 
the  cemetery  is  Bois  Colas,  which  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  artillery 
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The  42d  Division  sector  is  reentered  at  kilometer  post  51.  Its  troops  advanced 
on  July  29  across  this  road  from  right  to  left. 

STOP  at  cemetery  and  go  to  rear  (north)  end. 

For  their  convenience,  visitors  wishing  to  visit  a -particular  grave  should  obtain 
its  location  at  the  caretaker’ s house  before  entering  the  cemetery.  For  information 
about  cemetery  and  the  chapel  to  he  erected  at  this  point,  see  Chapter  X. 

Face  cemetery  gate,  which  is  approximately  south.  The  ridge  beyond  the 
caretaker’s  house  was  the  scene  of  several  assaults  by  troops  of  the  42d  Division. 


British  Arjiored  Motor 
Cars  South  of  Villers-sur- 
Feke 

German'  Dressing  Station 
Being  Used  by  42d  Division 
Soon  After  Its  Capture 
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fire.  This  wood,  literally  bristling  with  machine  guns,  was  captured  on  July  29, 
in  a brilliant  attack  by  the  42d  Division.  From  Bois  Colas,  the  Americans 
looked  out  upon  the  Germans  who  held  Meurcy  Farm,  seen  bej'ond  the  south  end 
of  the  cemetery,  and  the  tiny  Bois  Brule,  which  covered  the  ground  where  the 
caretaker’s  house  now  stands.  After  a very  heavy  bombardment  of  these  places, 
in  which  smoke  and  thermite  shells  were  used,  troops  of  the  42d  Division  captured 
them  on  July  31. 


Roosevelt  Memorial  Focntain  at 
Chamery 


Quenti.n'  Roosevelt’s  Grave 


The  large  wood  to  the  north  and  northeast  (rear)  of  the  cemetery  is  the  Foret 
de  Nesles  through  which  the  42d  Division  advanced  on  August  2. 

EN  ROUTE  OISE-AISNE  AMERICAN  CEMETERY  TO  NEAR  FISMES 

Continue  on  main  road.  The  next  village  is  Nesles,  taken  by  the  42d  Division 
on  August  2.  The  ruined  chateau  seen  on  the  left  before  entering  it  was  built 
about  1230  A.  D. 

At  kilometer  post  55.4 
is  entered  the  sector  over 
which  the  32d  Division 
advanced  on  August  2. 

During  an  aerial  combat 
on  July  14,  1918,  Lieuten- 
ant Quentin  Roosevelt,  son 
of  the  former  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  shot  Camouflaged  Road  Just  North  of  Draveg.n’y 

down  near  Chamery.  The  Road  followed  on  tour 

Germans  buried  him  where  he  fell,  and  marked  the  grave  with  the  wheels  of 
his  plane  and  a rough  cross  bearing  the  inscription  “Roosevelt,  American 
Aviator.”  On  August  2 the  grave  was  found  by  advancing  troops  of  the  32d 
Division,  who  held  appropriate  services  and  built  a fence  around  the  spot.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  more  permanently  marked. 
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To  visit  the  grave  turn  right  at  crossroads  at  kilometer  post  58.4.  A.t  Chamery 
lake  first  road  to  left  {impassable  in  wet  weather)  and  go  760  meters  to  grave.  Total 

length  of  detour,  4 kilometers. 

At  kilometer  post  58.4,  turn 
left  on  G.  C.  14,  passing 
through  Coulonges  and 
Cohan,  both  captured  by  the 
32d  Division  on  August  2. 

The  riglit  boundary  of  the 
32d  Division  in  its  advance 
was  just  to  the  right  of  this 
road  iDctween  Coulonges  and 
Cohan. 


The  next  village  is  Dra- 
vegny,  captured  by  that  di- 
vision  the  same  day.  In 
Dravegny,  turn  left  at  church, 
then  right  at  communal 
monument. 


After  passing  over  the  hill 
beyond  Dravegny,  the  town 
seen  across  the  valley  to  the 
front  is  Chery-Chartreuve. 
The  4th  Division,  after  re- 
lieving part  of  the  42d 
during  the  early  morning  of 
August  3 on  the  north  edge 
of  the  Foret  de  Nesles,  ad- 
vanced that  day  b e y o n d 
oii.KERv.vTiox  n.\Li.ooN  TRUCKS,  CouLONc.Es,  AuousT  4,  1918  Cherv-Chartrcu VC. 


At  communal  mounment 
near  entrance  to  Chery- 
Chartreuve,  take  G.  C.  21 
to  right.  Note  speedom- 
eter reading  at  kilometer 
post  9.  Continue  about  3 
kilometers  and  STOP  on 
hill  overlooking  valley. 


In  the  valley  lies  the 
ancient  town  of  Fismes, 

mentioned  by  Julius  Caesar  ....  , 

. , . American  Battery  Position  near  Chery-Chartreuve 

111  his  Commentaries.  The 

direction  to  its  church  is  northeast.  In  the  foreground  is  the  valley  of  the  tiny 
Ardre  River,  while  that  of  the  Vesle  is  beyond  Fismes.  Adjoining  and  slightly 
to  the  left  of  Fismes,  but  beyond  the  Vesle  River,  is  Fismette.  Both  places 
were  badly  damaged  bv"  shell  fire  during  the  war. 
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Panorama  from  Stop  near  Fismes 


The  Germans  fought  desperately  to  hold  Fismes,  but  the  32d  Division,  attacking 
from  this  hill  on  August  4,  gained  a foothold  in  its  southern  edge.  Continuous 
house-to-house  fighting  took  place  until  August  6,  when  the  Americans  completely 
occupied  the  town. 

On  August  6 the  6th  Brigade,  3d  Division,  relieved  a French  unit  along  the 
Vesle  River  to  the  east  (right)  of  Fismes,  and  remained  in  that  sector  (not 
visible  from  this  point)  until  the  night  of  August  10-11.  On  August  7,  troops 
of  this  brigade  attacked  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a bridgehead  north  of 
the  river.  Some  soldiers  succeeded  in  crossing,  but  were  withdrawn  later  in 
the  day. 

The  28th  Division  took  over 
the  sector  of  the  32d  along  the 
Vesle  on  August  7 and  launched 
an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Fis- 
mette  the  same  day.  On  August 
8,  after  a heavy  bombardment, 
it  again  attacked,  capturing  and 
holding  the  southern  and  eastern 
portions.  Bitter  fighting  in  the 
streets  continued  until  August 
22,  when  the  rest  of  the  town 
was  finally  captured. 

Five  days  later  the  Germans  inclosed  Fismette  in  a heavy  barrage  and  attacked 
it  in  force,  capturing  or  killing  the  Americans  holding  the  place  except  for  a few 
who  escaped  by  swimming  the  river. 

On  August  13  the  77th  Division,  which  on  the  previous  day  had  relieved  the 
4th  along  the  Vesle  farther  west,  extended  its  front  to  the  western  (left)  edge  of 
Fismes,  taking  over  part  of  the  sector  of  the  28th.  The  same  day  the  latter 
division  extended  its  front  about  2 miles  farther  east,  relieving  a French  unit. 

The  French  Tenth  Army,  to  which  was  attached  the  32d  American  Division, 
began  the  Oise-Aisne  offensive  north  of  Soissons  on  August  18  and  exerted  con- 
tinuous pressure  on  the  German  lines  in  that  region.  As  a result,  on  the  night  of 
September  3-4  the  Germans  in  this  vicinity  withdrew  from  the  Vesle  toward 
the  Aisne  River,  covering  the  movement  with  rear  guards  composed  mostly  of 
machine-gun  units. 


Bridge  Across  Vesle  River  at  Fismes 
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On  September  4 the  28th  and  77th  Divisions  started  northward  in  pursuit, 
and  by  September  6 the  28th  had  pushed  its  front  about  a mile  north  of  Baslieux, 
seen  in  the  little  ravine  3 miles  away  straight  beyond  the  large  chimney  in  hdsmes. 


Fismette,  Scene  of  Hard  Fighting  by  28th  Division 


There  the  division  again  faced  a prepared  German  line.  It  was  relieved  on 
September  S by  a French  division. 

After  capturing  Blanzy-les-Fismes  and  Perles,  north  of  the  river,  seen  in 
that  order  to  the  left  of  Fismette,  the  77th  Division’s  advance  was  stopped 
on  September  6,  south  of  the  iVisne  River,  6 miles  to  the  north.  From  that  day 

until  September  16,  when  it 
was  relieved  by  an  Italian  di- 
vision, of  which  there  were 
two  serving  on  the  West- 
ern Front,  its  line  remained 
approximately  in  the  same 

_ place. 


Continue.  Upon  arriving 
at  left  (west)  end  of  Fismes, 
turn  left  on  National  High- 
way (N-31). 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  built  a memorial  bridge 
over  the  Vesle  between  Fismes  and  Fismette.  To  visit  it,  ivhich  can  be  done  in  a few 
minutes,  turn  right  upon  arriving  at  N-Sl,  go  500  meters  to  open  plaza,  and  turn 
left  to  bridge.  Return  to  plaza  and  turn  west  {right)  on  N-31. 


Engineers  Exploding  Mine  Trap  Left  by  Germans  in  Dug- 

OI'T  NEAR  Bi.ANZV,  SEPTEMBER  1918 


EN  ROUTE  NEAR  FISMES  TO 
NEAR  BAZOCHES 


The  American  front  line  for  nearly  a month  included  the  last  houses  on  the 
western  edge  of  Fismes. 
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Rolling  Kitchen  in  Operation  South  of  Vesle  River 

maintained  in  spite  of  strong  counterattacks  until  August  8,  when  it  was  with 
drawn  to  the  railroad  embankment  near  the  river. 

From  August  7 to  9 the  division  launched  several  unsuccessful  attacks  against 
Bazoches.  Intense  fire  prevented  the  building  of  bridges,  and  with  the  exception 


Chateau  du  Diable  is  seen  on  the  left  500  meters  bej'ond  the  railway  crossing. 
Troops  of  the  4th,  28th,  32d,  and  77th  Divisions,  who  engaged  in  many  hot 
fights  around  that  chateau,  agree  that  the  place  was  well  named.  It  was  captured 
on  August  10  by  the  28th  Division. 

A 4th  Division  monument  is  seen  on  the  right, 

400  meters  beyond  Chateau  du  Diable.  Note 
speedometer  reading. 

About  a kilometer  beyond  the  monument  STOP. 

From  this  point  a good  view  is  obtained  of  the 
sector  south  of  the  river  held  by  the  4th  and  later 
the  77th  Division. 

Lying  just  to  the  left  of  this  highwaj',  500  v'ards 
farther  along  is  la  Haute  Maison,  and  the  direction 
to  it  is  west.  Adjoining  that  village,  in  the  valley 
to  the  left  (south)  of  it,  is  Bazoches.  Opposite 
Bazoches,  on  the  hillside  beyond  the  Vesle  River 
is  St.  Thibaut.  In  the  valley  miles  southeast 
of  here  is  Villesavoye. 

The  4th  Division  arrived  on  the  hills  south  of 
the  Vesle  on  August  4 and  captured  St.  Thibaut 
and  Villesavoye.  On  August  5 the  division  began  4th  Division  Monument  ne.ir 
attacks  to  establish  a bridgehead  on  this  side  of  Bazoches 

the  river,  and  on  that  day  a few  troops  entered  Bazoches  but  later  withdrew 
to  the  south  bank.  Next  day  part  of  the  division  forced  a crossing  near 
Villesavoye,  reaching  this  highway  about  3^  mile  east  of  here.  That  line  was 
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of  a few  wlio  crossed  on  fallen  trees,  the  men  had  to  swim  and  wade  the  river. 
.Some  became  eid-angled  in  coils  of  wire  which  the  Gei-mans  had  placed  in  the 
water  and  were  drowncfl. 

On  the  morning  of  August  11  the  Germans  suffered  heavy  losses  in  an  attcmjjt 
to  recaijtiire  St.  Thihaut. 


77TII  Division  .\rtillery  Enterino  .st.  Thih.wt,  .\UGrsT,  nils 


1 he  77th  Division,  on  August  1‘2,  relieved  the  4th,  anrl  in  addition  took  over 
part  of  the  French  sector  west  of  St.  Thihaut.  For  the  next  two  weeks  this  sector, 
like  others  along  the  front  where  troops  of  neither  side  were  trying  to  advance, 
was  comparatively  cpiiet  exceiit  for  activities  carried  on  at  night. 

During  the  daytime  the  troops  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  forced  to  remain 
well  concealed  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  snipers  and  hostile  observers  searching 

for  favorable  artillery  targets. 
After  nightfall,  however,  the  hill- 
sides swarmed  with  men  Inisily 
strengthening  their  positions, 
while  iiatrols  from  each  side,  try- 
ing to  discover  the  dispositions 
and  intentions  of  the  other,  fre- 
c|uently  clashed  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  engaged  in 
small  but  desperate  battles  in 
the  dark. 

French  T.\nk  with  American  Forces  in  the  Vicinity  of  On  August27  troops  of  the  77th 
SoissoNs  Division,  attacking  Fazoches 

from  the  southwest,  succeeded  in  entering  the  village  but  were  forced  back  to 
their  original  line  by  a counterattack. 

On  September  4 the  77th  Division  advanced  across  the  Vcsle  and  over  the 
hills  to  the  north  in  pursuit  of  the  Germans,  who  had  withdrawn  during  the 
previous  night. 

Entrances  to  some  shelters  used  by  the  Germans  may  be  seen  by  descending 
the  liank  on  the  north  side  of  the  road. 
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EN  ROUTE  NEAR  BAZOCHES  TO  HILL  168 
Continue  toward  Soissons,  on  this  highway. 

Keep  to  right  after  crossing  railroad  tracks  beyond  Braine. 

Soissons  has  held  a prominent  place  in  French  military  histor}’  for  many 
centuries.  A museum  containing  relics  of  the  Roman  epoch  is  located  here. 

The  American  battle  fields  at  Juvigny  and  near  Pinon  are  reached  via  N-37, 
the  highway  from  Soissons  to  St.  Quentin. 


Street  in  Soissons 


Upon  entering  Soissons  keep  on  rue  de  Reims  to  Place  de  la  Republique. 
Go  straight  through  it,  taking  rue  Thiers  for  one  block  toward  St.  Jean  des 
Vignes  (church  with  two  spires).  Then  turn  left  into  rue  Carnot  and,  after 
crossing  wide  boulevard  a block  farther  on,  take  first  turn  to  right.  Continue 
to  railroad,  turning  sharp  left  across  tracks  and  follow  Paris-Maubeuge  High- 
way (N-2).  Four  kilometers  from  the  railroad  crossing,  a cemetery  containing 
French,  British,  and  German  graves  is  seen  to  the  right. 

6 kilometers  beyond  Soissons,  STOP  at  kilometer  post  20.8  on  Hill  168. 


1.  R.de  Reims 

2.  Pl.de  la  Republique 

3.  R. Thiers 

4.  R. Carnot 


Route  through 

SOISSONS 

O 500M.  N 


The  following  description  may  also  he  used  from  the  top  of  the  hill  4OO  yards  to 
the  left,  which  point  affords  a better  view  of  the  area  than  does  this  observation 
point.  From  there  Berzy-le-Sec  and  other  points  to  the  east  and  south  can  be  seen. 

The  tour  has  now  entered  the  region  in  which  the  1st  and  2d  Divisions  fought 
during  the  great  counteroffensive  which  began  on  July  IS.  The  success  of  the 
whole  operation  depended  primarily  upon  a rapid  and  deep  advance  in  the  area 
just  south  of  Soissons,  and  the  task  assigned  these  two  American  divisions  was 
therefore  a most  important  one. 
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Both  reached  their  position  after  a long  and  arduous  night  march  in  a heavy 
rain,  over  roads  congested  with  traffic,  and  formed  up  for  attack  facing  east, 
with  the  2d  Division  on  the  south  and  the  1st  French  Moroccan  Division  between 
the  two  American  divisions.  Some  of  the  units  of  the  2d  Division  reached  the 
jump-off  line  barely  in  time  to  follow  the  rolling  barrage  preceding  the  attack. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  imagine  these  fields  as  the  scene  of  the  mighty  battle 
which  was  fought  here  in  July.  1918.  The  Germans  had  dug  no  elaborate  systems 


Advanced  First  .vid  Statio.n,  1st  Division,  near  Missy-aux-Bois,  July  20,  1918 


of  trenches  in  this  area,  but  every  little  rise  in  the  ground  had  its  group  of  indi- 
vidual rifle  pits  and  nests  of  machine  guns.  The  buildings  of  the  farms  and 
villages,  largely  of  stone  construction,  afforded  admirable  protection  for  the 
Germans,  and  each  constituted  a strong-point  which  could  be  taken  only  after 
the  most  determined  kind  of  fighting.  The  fields  were  covered  with  wheat, 
breast  high,  ready  for  the  harvest.  Along  the  farm  roads  and  liidden  by  the 

tall  grain  were  batteries  of  German 
artillery. 

The  group  of  buildings  about  a 
mile  farther  down  this  road  is 
Cravangon  Farm  ( Croix  de  Fer),  and 
the  direction  to  it  is  southwest.  The 
village  ]/2  mile  to  the  west,  at  the 
head  of  Missy  Ravine,  is  Missy-aux- 
Bois.  On  the  far  rim  of  the  ravine, 
to  the  right  of  Missy,  is  le  Mont 
d’Arly.  The  church  steeple  which 
shows  above  the  horizon  straight  be- 
yond theleft  of  Missy  is  in  Dommiers. 
That  village,  on  the  morning  of  July  18,  was  just  within  the  German  front  line 
and  near  the  southern  flank  of  the  1st  Division. 

The  attack  started  at  4.35  a.  m.,  July  18,  and  the  German  forward  positions 
in  front  of  the  American  divisions  were  promptly  overrun.  By  the  time  troops 
of  the  1st  Division  reached  Cravangon  Farm  and  Missy  Ravine,  about  8 a.  m., 
after  the  capture  of  le  Mont  d’Arly  in  a stubborn  fight,  the  resistance  had  greatly 
increased.  The  ravine  and  village  of  Missy  were  full  of  hostile  troops  who  had 


Captured  German  Field  Gun  near  Missy-aux-Bois 
Gun  was  reversed  and  used  against  Germans  until  end 
of  operation 
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taken  shelter  from  the  American  artillery  fire.  The  assaulting  units  at  once 
pushed  on  into  the  swampy  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  while  floundering  across 
it,  in  some  places  hip  deep  in  mire,  they  were  fired  upon  point-blank  by  light 
artillery  which  the  Germans  had  placed  along  this  edge  of  the  ravine.  These 
guns,  most  of  which  were  in  the  French  sector  to  the  north,  destroyed  a majority 
of  the  tanks  which  accompanied  the  left  assault  regiment  of  the  1st  Division. 
After  a terrible  combat  the  Germans  in  the  ravine  were  killed  or  captured,  and 
the  Americans  emerged  and  overpowered  the  guns  which  had  wrought  so  much 
damage. 

After  the  front  lines  of  the 
division  had  reached  this  side  of 
the  ravine  it  is  reported  that  a 
large  hostile  force  came  out  of  a 
cave  on  the  hillside  near  le  IMont 
d’Arly  and  formed  up  to  attack 
the  American  troops  in  rear,  but 
were  driven  back  into  the  cave 
by  a support  company  of  the  1st 
Division.  Attempts  to  bomb 
them  out  failed,  but  late  in  the 
afternoon  an  officer  came  out  of 
the  cave,  waving  a white  flag, 
and  surrendered  his  entire  command,  consisting  of  24  officers  and  5S0  men. 

During  the  fighting  for  the  possession  of  Missy  Ravine,  other  troops  of  the  1st 
Division  captured  Cravangon  Farm,  while  the  artillery  placed  a heavy  standing 
barrage  upon  the  German  positions  along  this  highway  and  on  Hill  168,  sloping 
up  to  the  cast  from  here.  A hen  the  barrage  moved  forward  again,  the  infantry 
continued  the  attack,  meeting  desperate  resistance.  The  southern  slope  of  Hill 
168  was  reached  and  held  by  troops  in  that  part  of  the  division  sector.  Those 
who  advanced  from  Missy  Ravine  toward  this  point  encountered  a terrible  fire 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  and  from  points  farther  north.  A few  Americans  reached 


Division  Artillery  in  Position  ne.lr  AIissy  Ravine, 
July  18,  1918 


1st  Division  Artillery  in  Position  near  Ploisy,  July  20,  1918 


the  highway  near  here  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  hold  the  position.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  July  19  another  attack  from  the  ravine  reached  and  held  this 
highway.  At  5.30  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  1st  Division  pushed  forward 
from  this  road  and,  supported  by  artillery  and  tanks,  took  all  of  Hill  16S  from  the 
Germans.  Before  nightfall  the  Americans  advanced  more  than  a mile  farther 
east,  capturing  Ploisy,  not  visible  from  this  point. 

During  the  attacks  upon  this  hill  on  July  19  a number  of  tanks  were  put  out 
of  action  in  the  wheat  fields  to  the  left  (east)  of  the  highway  by  German  shells. 

.39014°— 27 .5 
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The  1st  Division  continued  its  attacks  on  July  20,  and  on  the  21st  captured 
Berzy-le-Sec  in  some  extremely  l)itter  fighting.  It  reached  Buzancy  on  the  latter 
date,  cutting  the  Soissons — Chateau-Thicrry  highway,  thereljy  seriously  crippling 
the  German  communication  system  within  the  salient.  The  division,  after  its 
remarkable  demonstration  of  fighting  ability  in  this  attack,  was  relieved  from  the 
line  on  the  night  of  July  22-213. 


Reserves  of  1st  Division  Goino  Forward 
EN  ROUTE  HILL  168  TO  NEAR  BEAUREPAIRE  FARM 


Continue  on  this  highway,  turning  left  at  Cravancon  Farm  (just  before  arriving 
at  kilometer  post  19),  toward  Chaudun. 

The  right  boundary  of  the  1st  Division  lay  200  yards  to  the  left  of  and  parallel 
to  this  road.  Chaudun  was  in  the  sector  of  the  1st  Moroccan  Division. 

Turn  sharply  right  at  entrance  to  Chaudun  and  then  straight  through  onto 
I.  C.  30. 
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At  kilometer  post  3.8  Maison  Neuve  Farm,  captured  by  the  2d  Division  on 
July  18,  is  passed.  This  farm  was  near  the  boundary  between  the  2d  Division 
and  the  Moroccans. 

STOP  at  kilometer  post  2.5. 

Beaurepaire  Farm  is  500  yards  far- 
ther down  this  road.  The  group  of 
buildings,  a mile  to  the  right,  is  Verte- 
Feuille  Farm,  and  the  direction  to  it 
is  west. 

Attacking  from  a line  a mile  west 
of  Verte-Feuille  Farm,  the  2d  Divi- 
sion advanced  eastward,  toward  this  Large  Cave  South  of  Soissons 

vicinitv.  Many  similar  eaves  are  in  tins  vicinity 


Heaurepaike  Farm,  July  19,  1918 


Shortly  after  the  attack  began  on  the  morning  of  July  18,  French  tanks  which 
accompanied  the  Americans  circled  around  Verte-Feuille  Farm,  and  the  Marines 

came  out  of  the  Avoods. 
overpowering  the  German 
garrison  at  that  place  after 
a sharp  encounter. 

Beaurepaire  Farm,  which 
the  Germanshad  converted 
into  a veritable  fortress, 
was  captured  early  on  the 
morning  of  July  18,  in  a 
fierce  hand-to-hand  fight 
by  the  3d  Brigade  (9th  and 
23d  Infantry)  of  the  2d 
Division. 

Verte-Feuille  Farm,  July  19,  1918  Batteries  of  German  ar- 

tillery in  the  wheat  fields  around  this  point  fired  point-blank  at  the  Americans 
as  they  advanced  from  the  woods  toward  Beaurepaire  Farm,  and  before  they 
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could  be  silenced  these  guns  had  destroyed  many  of  the  tanks  accompanying 
the  attack. 


Adding  to  the  confusion  caused  by  the  terrific  bombardments,  low-flying  air- 
planes, both  Allied  and  German,  machine-gunned  and  bombed  the  troops  of  their 
opjjonents. 

The  Americans  crawled  or  darted  through  the  wheat,  steadily  advancing 
against  the  Germans,  who  were  often  unseen  until  the  infantry  virtually  stumbled 
on  them  or  the  rapidly  moving  tanks  had  driven  them  into  the  open. 

To  the  southeast,  a mile  away  is  Vauxcastille  and  running  toward  the  left  from 
it  is  a dee])  wooded  ravine.  Attacking  across  this  road  in  the  early  morning  of 


Ravine  and  Ridge  near  Vierzy,  July,  1918 


the  first  day  of  the  offensive,  troops  of  the  ‘2d  Division  swarmed  into  that  ravine, 
where  a desperate  conflict  raged  until  about  noon,  when  the  Germans  were 
driven  beyond  it.  Vierzy,  of  which  only  a tall  red  chimney  is  visible  to  the  left 
of  and  beyond  Vauxcastille,  was  reached  by  a few  Americans  during  the  morning, 
but  they  were  forced  back  to  the  ravine. 

A large  number  of  Germans  who  had  been  surrounded  at  Vauxcastille  during 
the  morning  took  refuge  in  the  caves  in  that  vicinity.  They  received  a message 
dropped  from  a German  airplane  directing  them  to  retire  to  Vierzy,  and  in 
attempting  to  fight  their  way  to  that  place  were  captured. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  2d  Division  attacked  from  the  vicinity  of  Vauxcastille, 
and  after  a terrific  fight  in  Vierzy,  where  a large  number  of  Germans  were  made 
prisoners,  pushed  on  by  midnight  to  a line  a mile  beyond  the  latter  village. 
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Sj^irited  counterattacks  were  launched  against  the  2d  Division  during  the 
earh’  morning  hours  of  July  19,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The  Germans  were 
steadily  pushed  back  until  by  10  a.  in.  the  division  was  on  a line  400  yards  this 
side  (west)  of  Tigny,  which  is  on  the  hillside  4 miles  from  here,  beyond  Vierzy. 
The  2d  Division  was  relieved  there  by  a French  division  during  the  night  of 
July  19-20  after  brilliantly  accomplishing  its  mission. 


C.iPTCEEi)  Weapons  in  Public  Squake 
AT  VlI.LERS-COTTERETS,  JULY  27,  1918 


EN  ROUTE  NEAR  BEAUREPAIRE  FARM  TO  PARIS 

Those  desiring  to  complete  a loop  in  this  area  or  who  started  the  tour  at  a place 
other  than  Paris  or  Belleau  should  proceed  to  the  Belleau  Cemetery  either  by  way  of 
Vierzy,  Tigny,  and  Chateau-Thierry  or  via  Longpont  and  Neuilhj-St.  Front.  Both 
routes  are  shown  on  the  map  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  route  through  Chdtcau- 
Thierry  is  easier  to  follow  and  will  take  less  time.  The  other  is  slightly  more  pic- 
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turesque  and  goes  through  an  area  where  elements  of  the  4th  Division  fought.  For 
information  concerning  this  fighting  and  certain  of  the  villages  passed  through,  see  the 
list  of  places  in  this  chapter. 

From  this  point  continue  on  this  road  2 kilometers  beyond  Beaurepaire  Farm, 
turn  sharply  right  at  first  road  fork  on  to  G.  C.  17  and  then  left  on  Paris-Maubeuge 
Highway  (N-2)  at  Verte-Feuille  Farm. 

One  and  a half  kilometers  beyond  Verte-Feuille  Farm  the  National  Highway 
(N-2)  crosses,  at  right  angles,  a secondary  road  running  through  the  woods, 
which  is  approximately  on  the  jump-off  line  of  the  2d  Division  on  July  18. 

At  Villers-Cotterets,  turn  left  immediately  after  crossing  railroad  tracks  at  the 
near  end  of  town,  and  turn  left  again  at  the  Place  Dumas.  Recross  railroad 
tracks  and  continue  on  N-36  to  La  Ferte  Milon  and  Meaux,  thence  via  Claye  to 
Paris. 

As  far  as  Meaux  the  route  leads  through  an  area  which  was  overrun  by  the 
Germans  prior  to  the  First  Battle  of  the  Marne  in  September,  1914.  As  a result 
of  that  battle  the  invading  forces  wore  driven  back  north  of  Soissons. 

32D  DIVISION  AT  JUVIGNY,  AUGUST  28  TO  SEPTEMBER  2,  1918 

The  .32d  Division,  after  its  relief  on  the  Veslc  River  on  August  7,  was  assigned 
to  the  French  Tenth  Army,  to  assist  in  an  offensive  which  started  on  August  18 

and  was  designed  to  exploit 
the  earlier  gains  around 
Soissons.  It  entered  the 
line  just  west  of  Juvigny 
on  August  28,  and  that 
day  launched  local  attacks 
which  made  some  gains  in 
the  face  of  very  heavy  fire. 

The  following  day  a gen- 
eral advance  was  begun  by 
the  whole  army,  but  the 
resistance  encountered  was 
desperate  in  the  extreme, 
and  only  minor  gains  were 
made.  The  numerous  caves  in  the  region  provided  ideal  shelters  for  the  defend- 
ing troops  during  artillery  bombardments,  and  the  attack  demonstrated  that  the 
town  of  Juvigny  was  very  strongly  held. 

On  August  30  the  32d  Division,  flanking  the  town  from  the  south,  captured  it 
in  a skillful  attack,  after  some  vicious  street  fighting.  This  success  placed  the 
Americans  in  a small  salient  protruding  into  the  German  lines. 

The  attacks  v'ere  resumed  on  the  31st,  during  which  the  American  artillery 
barrage,  instead  of  progressing  steadily  on  after  leaving  the  hostile  forward 
positions,  as  was  customaiy,  suddenly  shifted  back,  this  maneuver  being  repeated 
several  times.  The  Germans  who  left  their  caves  to  man  their  trenches  and 
machine-gun  nests  after  the  barrage  first  moved  on  were  caught  when  it  returned 
and  suffered  heavy  losses. 
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By  the  end  of  the  day  the  32d  Division,  by  hard  fighting,  had  reacdied  the 
important  Soissons-St.  Quentin  road  at  a point  northwest  of  Terny-Sorny. 
Its  advance  of  about  3 miles  into  the  hostile  lines  greatly  assisted  in  compelling 
the  Germans  to  begin  their  general  retreat  on  Sei)tember  3 to  the  new  line  along 
the  Aisne. 

The  division  passed  into  reserve  September  2 and  began  jjreparations  to  move 
eastward  to  join  the  American  First  Army. 


NUMBERS  ON  MAP  INDICATE  LOCATIONS  OF  FOLLOWING 

@ Ruins  of  Raperie  (sugar  beet  press)  destroyed  during  the  w'ar. 

@ Shelters  in  the  rock,  some  now  inhabited,  used  by  the  Germans  during  war. 

THE  370TH  INFANTRY,  93D  DIVISION,  SEPTEMBER  15  TO  NOVEMBER 

11,  1918 

The  370th  Infantry,  which  had  served  during  the  summer  in  botli  the  St. 
Mihiel  and  Argonne  regions  with  French  units,  joined  the  59th  French  Division 
near  Tartiers  on  September  15.  Four  of  its  companies  assisted  French  troops 
in  unsuccessful  attacks  against  Mont  des  Singes  between  September  15  and  22, 
and  on  the  24th  the  regiment  entered  the  front  line  as  a unit,  just  north  of 
Vauxaillon. 

The  59th  Division  attacked  September  28,  and  the  370th  Infantry,  as  one  of 
the  assault  units,  succeeded  by  October  4 in  advancing  its  lines  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ailette  River. 

The  Germans  began  a withdrawal  from  this  front  on  October  12,  and  the 
.American  regiment  forced  a crossing  of  the  .Ailette  River,  advancing  into  the 
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Bois  de  Mortier.  Thereafter,  acting  as  division  reserve,  it  participated  in  the 
pursuit  as  far  as  Bucy-les-Cerny. 


The  division  was  then  relieved,  only  to  reenter  the  battle  at  Grandlup  late  in 

October,  the  American  regiment  being 
placed  in  support  near  Chantrud  Farm, 
northeast  of  Laon.  There  it  suffered  a 
loss  of  80  men  from  a single  shell  on 
November  3. 

The  Germans  made  a general  retire- 
ment in  early  November,  and  the  59th 
Division  took  part  in  the  pursuit.  Al- 
though spasmodic  fighting  occurred,  the 
370th  Infantry  advanced  mainly  in  march 
formation. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  the  for- 
ward battalion  of  the  regiment  was  at  le 
Gue  d’Hossus,  having  afivanceri  about  40 
miles  during  the  last  week  of  the  war. 


370th  Inf  near  Vauxaillon 
Sept.  24th-0ct. 12th. 

■ ■ ■ Front  Lines 
— — Regimental  Boundary 


(T)  Much  of  Pinun  is  still  in  ruins. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  ADDITIONAL  PLACES  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE 

AISNE-MARNE  AREA 


The  following  list  is  furnished  for  the  convenience  of  the  tourist  who  travels  in 
the  area  not  on  the  described  route.  The  map  below  indicates  the  general  loca- 
tion of  the  jilaces  mentioned. 

0 Brecy.  About  134 
miles  south  of  this  town 
there  is  a platform  which 
was  the  emplacement  for  a 
German  “Big  Bertha.”  It 
is  rather  difficult  of  access. 

@ Buzancy.  This  is  the 
point  near  which  the  main 
Soissons-Chateau-Thie  r r y 
highway  was  cut  by  a de- 
tachment of  the  1st 
Division  on  Julj'  21. 

@ Chazelle  Ravine,  east 
of  Chaudun,  was  the  scene 
of  bitter  fighting  by  the  16th 
and  18th  Infantry  of  the 
1st  Division  on  July  19. 


@ Coucy-le-Chateau.  See  item,  @,  -jiage  203. 

@ Couevres-et-Valsery.  The  1st  Division  artillery  took  position  in  a ravine 
west  of  this  town  just  prior  to  the  offensive  of  July  18,  and  from  that  locality 
supported  the  infantry  of  the  division  during  the  initial  stages  of  the  attack. 
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® Courchamps.  The  4th  Division,  less  the  7th  Brigade  and  artillery,  was 
attached  to  the  164th  French  Division  in  the  French  Sixth  Army  for  the  attack 
beginning  July  18.  Troops  of  the  division  captured  the  Bois  de  I’Orme  and 
assisted  the  French  in  the 
capture  of  Courchamps 
andHautevesnes.  It  was 
engaged  in  hard  fighting 
in  this  vicinity  until  the 
night  of  July  20,  making 
substantial  gains  each 
day.  After  its  relief  from 
the  front  lines,  it  acted  as  a reserve  unit  until  it  reentered  the  battle  north 
of  the  Ourcq  River,  early  in  August.  (See  Noroy-sur-Ourcq,  below.) 

@ Couvrelles,  about  2 miles  west  of  Braine,  was  the  location  of  the  headcpiartcrs 
of  the  26th  Division  for  a period  in  February  and  March,  1918.  That  division 
entered  the  area  for  training  with  the  French,  going  into  the  front  lines  on  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  near  Pinon,  and  remained  there  about  six  weeks. 

® Fere,  Castle  of.  An  interesting  medieval  castle  built  about  1206  A.  D.  is 
located  approximately  a mile  northeast  of  Fere-en-Tardenois. 

® La  Chapelle-Monthodon.  In  this  vicinity  units  of  the  109th  Infantry,  28th 
Division,  held  trenches,  and  repulsed  German  attacks  on  July  15  and  16. 

® Longpont.  In  this  town  is  a Cistercian  abbey,  built  in  1226,  which  was 
badly  damaged  by  shell  fire  in  1918. 

@ Merval  and  Serval  were  captured  on  September  5 and  6 by  the  77th  Divi- 
sion, in  its  advance  from 
the  Vesle.  During  the  fol- 
lowing week  there  was  con- 
siderable local  fighting  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  two  villages. 

© Mortefontaine.  The 
1st  Division  assembled  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  town 
,just  prior  to  deploying  for 
the  attack  of  July  18.  It 
was  used  as  a headquarters 
of  the  division  just  prior  to 
the  offensive. 

® Mont  Notre  Dame. 
Located  here  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  chateau  and  church. 
It  is  said  that  in  1650  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town 
took  refuge  in  the  church  from  a Spanish  invading  army  and  were  burned 
alive  therein  by  the  latter. 

@ Moucheton  Castle,  6 miles  north  of  Chateau-Thierry,  was  used  as  a head- 
cjuarters  by  Germans.  Later  was  used  for  same  purpose  by  Americans. 


•Vmerican  Troops  En  Route  fro.m  the  Front  Luxe  to  a 
Rest  Camp 
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@ Noroy-sur-Ourcq.  The  Ttli  Brigade  of  the  4th  Division  was  attached  to 
the  33d  Frencli  Division  for  the  attack  of  July  18.  The  39th  Infantry  of  tliat 
brigade  advanced  several  kilometers  and  captured  Xoroy  on  the  first  day  of  the 
offensive.  The  next  da}^  it  continued  its  advance  eastward  from  that  vicinity, 

taking  a gallant  part  in  the  fight- 
ing until  relieved  from  the  lines. 

Three  kilometers  southeast  of 
Noroy  is  a group  of  caves  in 
which  the  Americans  captured 
a large  number  of  Germans.  {See 
Courchamps,  above.) 

@ Ravine  Marion,  south  of 
Glennes,  was  the  scene  of  sliarp 
fighting  by  the  77th  Division  on 
September  9.  Southeast  of  here  the  28th  Division  attacked  on  September  6, 
and  made  good  progress  in  spite  of  strong  resistance. 

©Revillon.  Here  occurred  some  severe  fighting  by  the  308th  Infantry,  77th 
Division,  in  early  September. 


@ Trugny  and  Epieds. 

In  the  area  around  these 
two  little  villages  the  2fjth 
Division  engaged  in  some 
desiderate  fighting.  Four 
attacks  were  launched  dur- 
ing July  22  and  23,  and 
although  both  towns  were 
captured  they  had  to  be 
given  up  temporarily  by 
the  Americans.  When  the 
Germans  retreated  on  the 
24th,  the  56th  Brigade  of 
the  28th  Division, 
attached  to  the  26th  Division,  followed  them  up  through  this  area. 

® Villers-en-Prayeres.  The  305th  Infantry  of  the  77th  Division  captured 
this  town  on  September  6. 


8-TNcn  Austri-vn  Howitzer  Left  by  Germans  in  Hasty 
Retreat,  Eited.s,  July,  19!8 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  AMERICAN  ATTACK  AT  ST.  MIHIEL,  AND  OPERA- 
TIONS IN  THAT  REGION  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR 

The  St.  Mihiel  attack,  which  began  on  September  12,  1918,  was  the  first 
operation  in  the  World  War  carried  out  by  a complete  American  army,  under 
the  independent  control  of  its  own  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  plan  to  develop  an  army  in  the  St.  Mihiel  region  when  sufficient  troops 
should  be  available,  and  to  reduce  the  salient  there  as  a preliminary  to  a more 
decisive  operation  in  the  same  vicinity,  originated  with  American  Headquarters 
shortly  after  its  arrival  in  France.  This  plan  was  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and 
beginning  in  January,  1918,  certain  sectors  near  St.  Mihiel  were  used  to  give 


Reserves  Moving  Fokwakd  During  the 
St,  Mihiel  Oper.vtion 


front-line  experience  to  our  divisions  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  front  from 
which  they  would  later  be  called  upon  to  attack.  By  the  time  of  the  operation 
a considerable  number  of  our  divisions  had  received  the  benefit  of  this  service  in 
the  locality. 

The  succession  of  German  drives  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918,  however, 
had  made  it  necessary  to  postpone  carrying  out  the  original  plan  as  all  available 
troops  were  urgently  needed  at  other  places  on  the  battle  front.  Consequently, 
although  there  were  over  1,200,000  American  soldiers  in  France  by  July,  the 
American  combat  units  were  widely  distributed  along  the  entire  front  from 
Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea,  either  serving  with  the  xVIlied  armies  or  under- 
going training  in  areas  behind  the  line. 

When  the  reduction  of  the  Marne  salient  was  completed,  however.  General 
Pershing  pointed  out  to  the  Allied  Commander  in  Chief  that  the  improved  situation 
should  now  make  possible  the  concentration  of  the  American  units,  and  insisted 
that  the  formation  of  an  American  army  be  resumed.  Although  the  French 
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and  British  authorities  urged  that  these  units  be  retained  for  service  with  the 
Allied  forces,  an  understanding  was  finally  reached  that  they  should  be  assembled 
into  an  independent  army  which  should  occupy  a sector  in  the  region  of  St. 
Mihiel. 

The  Headquarters  of  this  First  Army  was  organized  by  August  10,  and  charged 
with  the  task  of  preparing  detailed  plans  for  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive.  The 
units  that  were  to  form  that  army  began  to  concentrate  late  in  August. 

The  salient  at  St.  Mihiel,  about  24  miles  wide  at  its  base  and  extending  13 
miles  into  the  Allied  lines,  had  remained  almost  unchanged  in  shape  for  four 
years.  The  western  face  ran  along  the  eastern  heights  of  the  Meuse.  The 


southern  face  extenrled  eastward  across  the  plain  of  the  Woevre  to  the  heights 
of  the  Moselle  River.  Over  this  plain  are  scattered  patches  of  woods  of  varying 
sizes.  The  country  is  cut  by  small  streams  and  there  are  several  lakes  and 
swampy  areas,  so  that  the  ground  becomes  difficult  in  wet  weather. 

The  Germans  had  the  advantage  of  many  excellent  points  of  observation, 
including  Loupmont  Ridge  and  Montsec,  looking  down  over  the  southern  side 
of  the  salient.  An  elaborate  system  of  wire  entanglements  protected  their  front 
to  a depth  of  from  6 to  8 miles.  The  combined  natural  and  artificial  defenses 
made  the  position  a veritable  field  fortress  against  which  the  French  had  made  a 
number  of  unsuccessful  attacks. 
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The  value  of  the  salient  to  the  Germans  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  interrupted 
traffic  on  the  main  Paris-Nancy  railroad;  cut  the  Verdim-Toul  railroad;  threat- 
ened the  country  in  its  vicinitj’,  especially  to  the  west  of  the  IMeuse;  and  covered 
the  strategic  center  of  Metz  and  the  Briey  iron  basin.  Its  reduction  was  impera- 
tive before  any  great  offensive  could  be  launched  against  these  two  important 
areas  or  northward,  between  the  Meuse  River  and  the  Argonne  Forest,  toward 
Sedan.  As  an  attack  just  west  of  the  Meuse  River  was  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  American  Army  immediately  after  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive,  it  was  necessary 
to  limit  that  operation  merely  to  the  reduction  of  the  salient.  The  plans  pro- 
vided for  a main  drive  against  the  southern  face,  a secondary  blow  against  the 


western  face,  with  follow-up  attacks  and  raids  against  the  tip  of  the  salient  near 
St.  Mihiel. 

More  than  550,000  Americans  and  about  110,000  French  were  involved  in 
this  offensive.  The  I and  IV  American  Corps  were  designated  to  deliver  the 
main  attack.  The  I Corps,  extending  from  Port-sur-Seille  westward,  had  the 
82d,  90th,  5th,  and  2d  Divisions  in  line  from  right  to  left,  and  the  78th  in  reserve. 
The  IV  Corps  continued  the  line  to  the  west  as  far  as  Xivray,  with  the  S9th, 
42d,  and  1st  Divisions  in  line  from  right  to  left,  and  the  3d  in  reserve. 

The  II  French  Colonial  Corps,  consisting  of  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  one 
of  dismounted  cavalry,  which  held  the  line  around  the  point  of  the  salient,  was 
attached  to  the  American  First  Army,  and  was  directed  to  exert  pressure  on  its 
front  and  seize  each  foot  of  ground  as  the  enemy’s  grasp  upon  it  weakened  from 
the  blows  which  the  Americans  were  to  deliver. 
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The  V Corps,  composed  of  the  26tli  Division,  the  15th  French  Colonial  Divi- 
sion, and  i:>art  of  the  4th  Division,  from  right  to  left,  and  the  remainder  of  the  4th 
ill  reserve,  was  to  make  the  secondary  attack  on  and  from  the  Meuse  heights. 


south  of  Haudiomont.  The  Army  had  other  divisions  in  reserve  for  use  if 
necessary. 

d’he  athlilional  necfls  of  the  First  Army  in  aviation,  artillery,  and  tanks  were 
supplied  by  the  Allies.  By  the  night  of  .September  11-12,  the  whole  army  was  in 
jiosition  really  to  .attack. 


■‘NO-!\I.\X’.s-LaND”  .VT.ONC,  SotlTHERN  FACE  OF  St.  VTIHIEL  SALIENT 

ddie  Germans  regarded  the  salient  as  in  danger  and  suspected  an  attack,  but 
information  indicated  that  they  did  not  believe  it  would  be  launched  before  the 
latter  part  of  .September.  They  had,  however,  actually  made  plans  for  a gradual 
withdr.awal,  but  the  movement  was  scarcely  begun  before  the  American  attack 
burst  upon  them. 
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As  an  element  of  surprise,  the  artillery  fire  of  preparation  was  limited  to  four 
hours,  the  Allied  practice  hitherto  having  been  to  continue  it  for  a much  longer 
time.  The  bombardment  of  the  enemy  positions  began  at  1 a.  m.  September  12 
and  was  so  intense  and  overpowering  that  the  German  guns  could  not  make  ef- 
fective reply.  At  5 a.  m.  the  infantry  of  the  main  attack  pressed  forward  and  the 
advance  proceeded  entirely  as  scheduled,  unchecked  bv  the  lack  of  tanks,  only  a 
part  of  which  came  up  in  time  to  assist  the  troops  through  the  labyrinth  of  wire 
entanglements. 

The  plan  provided  that  the  greatest  initial  penetration  should  be  made  by  the 
IV  Corps  and  the  left  of  the  I Corps,  the  objective  for  September  12  including 
both  Thiaucourt  and  Nonsard.  Thiaucourt  was  cpiickly  captured  by  the  2d 
Division,  while  the  89th,  on  its  left,  seized  Bouillonville.  By  nightfall  both  were 
holding  their  designated  objectives. 


Street  Scene  in  Village  the  Day  After  Its  Capture 


The  5th  Division  on  the  right  of  the  2d  drove  beyond  Vieville-en-Haye,  with 
its  eastern  flank  bent  back  to  connect  with  the  90th  Division,  which,  being  near 
the  pivot  of  the  movement,  was  not  to  make  a deep  advance  that  day. 

The  42d  Division  on  the  left  of  the  S9th  captured  and  pressed  beyond  the 
towns  of  Essey  and  Pannes  on  the  first  day,  and  the  1st  Division,  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  main  attack,  secured  Nonsard. 

On  the  western  face  the  artillery  preparation  was  continued  until  8 a.  m., 
when  the  infantry  of  the  V Corps  jumped  off,  and  b}'  midnight  had  captured  and 
passed  bej’ond  Dampierre-aux-Bois  and  Dommartin. 

While  the  attacks  on  the  two  faces  were  progressing,  reports  indicated  that  the 
Germans  were  withdrawing  from  the  salient  in  front  of  the  French  troops,  although 
raids  undertaken  by  them  on  each  side  of  the  town  of  St.  Mihiel  had  met  with 
little  success. 
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Army  Headquarters  therefore  directed  that  detachments  be  rushed  from  the 
IV  and  V Corps  during  the  night  of  September  12-13  to  the  region  of  Vigneulles, 
to  connect  up  there  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Germans.  Part  of  the  2Gth 
Division  marched  tlirough  dark  forest  roads  rlirectly  toward  the  heart  of  tlie 
hostile  position,  and  soon  after  2 a.  m.  Vigneulles  was  in  its  pos.session.  About 


Supplies  Going  Forw.vhi)  and  Puisoners  Returning.  Septejiher  12,  1918 


dawn  of  the  13th  its  patrols  met  those  of  the  1st  Division  just  northeast  of  that 
town.  The  salient  was  closed.  Such  German  troops  as  had  not  already  retired 
beyond  that  point  were  forced  to  surrender. 

The  occupation  of  the  objectives  was  practically  comjilete  on  September  13, 
and  stabilizaiion  was  begun  of  the  new  position  roughly  indicated  by  a straight 


Remains  of  German  Am.munition  Train  After  the  Attack 


line  joining  Haudiomont  and  Pont-a-Mousson.  Deep  raids  and  local  attacks 
were  pushed,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  sector,  until  September  IG, 
by  which  lime  the  whole  of  the  Bois-des-Rappes  had  been  captured. 

The  entire  success  of  this  first  offensive  by  the  American  Army  greath^  stimu- 
lated the  morale  of  the  Allies  and  depressed  that  of  the  Germans.  Nearly  16,000 
prisoners  and  443  cannon  had  been  captured,  and  over  200  scpiare  miles  of  terri- 
tory, with  its  remaining  French  iiopulation,  had  been  restored  to  France.  The 
railroads  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Alihiel  had  been  freed  for  the  use  of  the  Allies, 
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and  the  threat  of  the  salient  against  surrounding  territory  had  been  removed. 
American  staffs  had  shown  their  ability  to  maneuver  and  control  large  masses, 
and  the  whole  Army  had  developed  a self-confidence  and  sense  of  power  essential 
in  surmounting  the  more  difficult  tasks  still  ahead. 

The  battle  was  the  first  large  Allied  offensive  of  the  year  against  an  elaborately 
prepared  trench  S3’stem.  The  previous  Allied  successes  of  1918  had  been  obtained 
against  salients  which  had  been  created  bj'  the  Germans  in  their  spring  and 
summer  offensives  and  which  were  only  partly-  organized  for  defense.  The  clean- 
cut  victory'  at  St.  Mihiel  indicated  to  all  concerned  that  under  conditions  e.xisting 
at  the  time  in  the  German  Armies  no  enemy  position  on  the  whole  front  was 
impregnable. 


Ger-m.^n  B.iRBED  Wire  in  St.  Mihiel  Region 
The  large  cables  were  charged  with  electricity 

The  ability  displayed  by  the  Americans  in  penetrating  formidable  wire  entangle- 
ments so  favorably  impressed  the  French  High  Command  that  selected  groups  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  were  sent  from  neighboring  French  armies  to  view  these 
obstacles  through  which  the  American  soldier  had  made  his  way.  French  com- 
ments at  the  time  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  American  divisions  in  this 
battle  as  “magnificent.” 

The  transfer  of  American  units  to  their  next  great  battle  field,  between  the 
Meuse  River  and  the  Argonne  Forest,  was  begun  even  before  the  completion  of 
the  St.  Alihiel  Battle,  and  bj'  the  20th  of  September  only  the  26th,  42d,  78th, 
89th,  and  90th  Divisions  were  left  on  that  front. 

30014'’— 27 6 
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Maj.  Gen'.  Robert  L.  Bullard 


ill  the  direction  of  Briey. 


These  divisions,  and  those  which  entered  the  line 
from  time  to  time  as  relieving  units,  continued  to 
strengthen  the  position  and  conducted  local  attacks 
to  secure  points  of  vantage.  Artillery  bomliard- 
ments  by  both  sides  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

On  October  12,  Ivlajor  General  Robert  L.  Bullard, 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  newh'  organized 
American  Second  Army,  took  command  of  the  front 
between  Fresnes-en-Woevre  and  Port-sur-Seille, 
then  held  by  the  7th,  37th,  79th,  92d,  and  two  French 
divisions.  At  that  time  the  offensive  of  the  First 
.Vrniy  in  the  Meuse- Argonne  had  been  in  progress  for 
over  two  weeks,  and  the  situation  there  demanded 
that  ever}’  American  division  be  used  to  the  limit 
of  its  endurance. 

The  Second  Army  assumed  for  the  time  being  the 
role  of  holding  the  front  principally  with  tired  divi- 
sions while  they  rested  and  prepared  for  another  entry 
into  the  IMeuse-Argonne  Battle.  Active  patrolling 
and  raiding  were  continued,  however,  and  the  artil- 
lery carefully  registered  on  targets  in  anticipation 
of  a possible  major  offensive  to  be  undertaken  later. 

Early  in  November  it  became  evident  that  the 
Allied  and  American  attacks,  covering  almost  the 
entire  front  from  the  Meuse  to  the  North  Sea,  were 
I)roducing  great  disorganization  within  the  German 
armies,  and  on  November  5 the  American  Com- 
mander in  Chief  ordered  the  Second  Army  to  begin 
advancing  its  lines  in  preparation  for  an  offensive 
The  Army  planned  to  launch  these  attacks  on 


November  10,  but  on  the  evening  of  November  9 a message  was  transmitted 


42d  Division  Troops  in  the  Front  Line,  September  16,  1918 
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from  Marshal  Foch  directing 
that  vigorous  pressure  be  im- 
mediately applied  along  the 
whole  front. 

The  7th,  28th,  33d,  and  92d 
Divisions,  then  on  the  Second 
Army  front,  began  at  once  the 
attacks  alread}"  planned.  The 
scarcitj’  of  troops  prohibited 
strong  concentrations,  but  in  spite 
of  stubborn  resistance  maintained 
to  the  bitter  end,  the  Army  made 
considerable  advance,  recover- 
ing a total  of  about  25  scpiare 
miles  of  territory. 

The  Allied  Commander  in 
Chief  in  the  mean  time  had  de- 


cided upon  an  offensive  east  of  effect  of  Artillery  Fire  on  German  Shelter 
the  IMoselle,  and  requested  the 

assistance  of  six  American  divisions.  General  Pershing  had  long  favored  such 
an  attack  and  promptly  designated  the  3d,  4th,  28th,  29th,  35th,  and  36th 


7th  Division  Soldiers  Cheeking  News  of 
.Armistice 


Divisions  for  the  task,  with  the 
stipulation  that  these  units 
should  operate  directly  under 
the  Second  Army  during  the 
offensive. 

The  plans  prepared  by  that 
army  as  a result  of  these  in- 
structions provided  for  a 
powerful  drive  in  a northeast- 
erly direction  from  the  vicinity 
of  Port-sur-Seille,  cast  of  the 
Moselle  River.  The  date  for 
the  commencement  of  the 
combined  offensive  was  fixed 
by  the  French  High  Command 
as  November  14,  and  the 
.American  divisions  directed  to 
take  part  in  it  were  already  in 
movement  toward  the  new 
area  when  the  armistice  was 
signed. 
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This  tom-  covers  a distance  of  108  miles,  and  maj'-  be  comideted  in  about 
eight  hours,  including  stops  at  the  more  interesting  places.  The  map  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter  should  be  consulted  in  following  the  tour. 

It  is  suggested  that  lunch  be  carried. 

EN  ROUTE  VERDUN  TO  COTE  DE  SENOUX 

Leave  Verdun  via  rue  de  I’Hotel-de-Ville,  rue  St.  Sauveur,  rue  and  gate  of 
St.  Victor,  and  keep  on  Metz  highway  (N-3)  after  leaving  gate. 


Upon  passing  kilometer  post  39,  to  the  right  front  in  the  valley  on  this  side  of 
the  Meuse  River  is  seen  the  village  of  Haudainville  where  a large  American  field 
hosj)ital  was  located  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  On  the  hill  overlooking 
the  town  can  be  seen  Fort  d’Haudainville,  originally  constructed  as  part  of  the 
defenses  of  Verdun. 

At  kilometer  post  44.5,  Fort  du  Rozellier,  one  in  the  ring  of  defenses  erected 
around  Verdun  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  is  seen  200  yards  off  to  the 
left  of  the  road. 

500  meters  beyond  Fort  du  Rozellier,  at  kilometer  post  45.2,  leave  Metz 
highway  (N-3)  and  take  road  to  right  (I.  C.  S.-3).  This  is  the  Grande 
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Tranchee  de  Calonne,  a road  said  to  have  been  built  by  direction  of  M.  de 
Calonne,  the  Minister  of  Finance  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  to  give  access 
to  his  chateau  situated  southeast  of  Verdun.  During  the  war,  this  road  was  of 
great  importance  as  an  avenue  of  supply  to  the  French,  and  subsequently  to 
American  troops  fighting  along  this  side  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1918  the 
2d  Division  served  for  about  two 
months  along  the  western  face 
of  the  salient. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  St. 

Mihiel  offensive  on  September 
12,  1918,  the  artillery  and  re- 
serves of  the  V American  Corps 
were  grouped  on  either  side  of 
this  road  from  the  point  where 
it  enters  the  woods  to  the  Cote 
de  Senoux.  This  corps  at  the 
time  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing divisions  from  north  to 
south:  4th  American  Division, 

15th  French  Colonial  Division, 

’ Maneuvering  Balloon  Near  IIaudainville 

and  26th  American  Division. 

At  the  road  forks  at  kilometer  post  7 keep  on  right-hand  road  (I.  C.  S.-3L 
About  2 kilometers  farther  on  at  point  where  the  Grande  Tranchee  de  Calonne 
crosses  the  Mouilly-les-Eparges  road  (V.  O.  4)  note  speedometer  reading. 
Continue  on  same  road  400  meters  where  is  seen  a monument,  located  in  the 
former  second-line  trenches,  to  Lieutenant  Robert  Guillie,  a French  officer. 


German  Trenches  at  Cote  de  Senoux 

Continue  400  meters  farther  and  STOP  on  Cote  de  Senoux.  The  French 
front-line  trenches,  running  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  road,  rested  at  this  point 
for  nearly  four  years.  The  German  trenches  facing  them  were  about  100  yards 
ahead,  the  intervening  ground  being  “ no-inan’s-land.” 
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On  Soptcnil^er  8,  1918,  tlie  26th  Oivisioii  took  over  from  the  French  a front 
about  2'^4  miles  long  extending  to  the  right  and  left  across  this  road.  At  that 
time  the  destruction  here  was  api^alling.  The  continued  shelling  by  both  sides 
had  practically  destroyed  every  tree  of  the  former  dense  growth  and  the  ground 
was  a maze  of  shell  holes  and  shell-torn  trenches,  inters]>aced  by  acres  of  barbed- 
wire  entanglements. 

On  the  morning  of  September  12  the  2Gth  Division  attacked  down  this  road, 
in  conjunction  with  the  main  attack  on  the  southern  face  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient. 

At  this  i)oint  the  route  enters  the  area  capturerl  by  the  American  First  Army 
in  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive,  and  the  ])lan  for  the  attack,  given  in  the  narrative  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  making  the  tour  through 
the  battle  field, 


EN  ROUTE  COTE  DE  SENOUX  TO  HATTONCHATEL 

Continue  along  Grande  Tranchee  de  Calonne. 

The  battle  front  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  large  trees  for  more  than  a kilo- 
meter behind  the  front  lines.  Other  evidences  of  the  war  have  disa})peared  to  a 
large  extent  as  the  barbed  wire  has  been  salvaged  and  the  young  vegetation 
conceals  the  torn-uf)  condition  of  the  ground.  The  trenches  are  rapidly  filling 
in  and  the  entrances  to  most  of  the  dugouts  have  been  demolished  to  prevent 
accidents  to  people  who  might  try  to  enter  them. 

4 kilometers  from  Cote  de  Senoux  the  front  line  reached  by  the  26th 
Division  at  nightfall  of  September  12  is  crossed.  It  Mas  from  this  vicinity  that 


Field  Gun  Going  into  Position 


.\N'nAIHCKAFT  MACHINE  G UN  MOVING  TO 

Front 
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the  olst  Brigade  of  thai 
division,  reinforced  by  some 
artillery  and  additional  ma- 
chine guns,  began  the  marcli 
that  night  to  Vigneulles  in 
order  to  connect  with  the 
1st  Division,  which  was  ap- 
proaching from  the  south- 
east. With  the  2d  Battalion 
of  the  102d  Infantry  form- 
ing the  advance  guard,  this 
wasthe  road  theyfollowedin 
their  daring  march  through  ,,,  _ „ 

country  occupied  by  the 

Germans.  Fortunately,  little  resistance  other  than  occasional  bursts  of  machine- 
gun  fire  was  met,  because  the  Germans  were  considerably  demoralized,  mainly  as 
a result  of  the  large  advance  made  by  the  Army  on  the  south  side  of  the  salient.  The 

march,  nevertheless,  was  difficult  as 
the  Germans  had  felled  many  trees 
across  the  road,  and  the  possibility  of 
disaster  was  always  imminent.  Dur- 
ing the  advance  small  detachments  of 
soldiers  were  left  at  every  road  or 
trail  leading  to  the  right  (south),  and 
in  that  way  a “fence"  was  formed 
which  effectiveh’  trapped  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  not  already  escaped 
to  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

The  troops  emerged  from  the  for- 
est before  daylight,  and  found  the 
landscape  dotted  with  burning  build- 
ings and  stores  set  on  fire  bj’  the 
retreating  Germans,  who  attempted 
to  destroy  all  that  could  not  be  taken 
with  them. 

German  Kailway  near  Chaillon  Hattonchatel  was  occupied  by 

Cut  is  made  in  solid  rock  troops  of  the  26th  Division  soon  after 

2 a.  m.,  September  13. 


Continue  through  Hattonchatel  to  eastern  end  of  main  street.  STOP  at 
chateau  and  walk  50  yards  to  edge  of  bluff. 


Spread  out  in  panorama  to  the  front  is 
the  Woevre  Plain.  The  village  nearest 
Hattonchatel,  close  in  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  to  the  east,  is  Hattonville  and 
beyond  it,  situated  in  an  opening  in  the 
wood  about  3 miles  away,  is  St.  Benoit, 
captured  by  the  42d  Division  on  Septem- 
ber 13.  Turning  to  the  south,  the  most 


German  Plane  Shot  Down 
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liroininent  feature  of  tlie  landscape  is  the  isolated  hill  Montsec,  which  was 
within  the  German  defensive  ijosition.  The  1st  Division  on  the  first  day  of  the 
attack  pushed  well  into  the  large  wooded  area  seen  to  the  left  of  Montsec. 
It  was  from  those  woods  that  the  division  began  its  advance,  during  the  night  of 
September  12,  toward  Hattonville,  near  which  its  patrols  and  those  of  the  26th 
Division  met  about  dawn  September  13,  thus  closing  the  salient. 


A— Approximate  point  where  patrols  of  the  1st  and  26th  Divisions  met  on  the  morning  of  September  13. 

B— Road  to  St.  Mihiel 

By  midday  of  September  13  tlie  1st  Division  had  reached  a line  wliich 
extended  from  Hattonville  to  a jioint  on  the  plain  about  2 miles  to  the  east. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  39th  French  Division,  which  had  beefi  following  up  the 

enemy  retreat  from  the  southwest,  arrived  and  relieved 
the  1st  Division  in  the  front  line. 

About  a mile  south  of  TIattonchatel  lies  Vigneulles 
where  the  2()th  Division  captured  a large  number  of 
prisoners,  including  a regimental  band,  early  on  the 
morning  of  September  13.  There,  also,  a large 
amount  of  German  supplies  was  captured,  including 
a ciuantity  of  beer  and  rations.  This  was  a wel- 
come prize  to  the  tired  and  hungry  doughboys  of  the 
1st  and  26th  Divisions,  who  shared  it  at  breakfast. 

Various  units  of  the  26th  Division  arrived  along 
the  heights  to  the  northwest  of  Hattonchatel  during 
the  day  of  September  13,  and  established  the  line 
as  far  as  Thillot  (21/^  miles  to  the  northwest),  where 
they  connected  Avith  the  15th  French  Colonial 
Division. 

On  September  14  three  French  cliAusions  ad\"anced  from  this  vicinity  to  a line 
farther  out  in  the  plain  to  the  northeast,  joining  up  Avith  the  American  divisions 
on  either  side. 

At  the  foot  of  the  heights  in  this  vicinity  the  Germans  had  established  a large 
number  of  supply  flepots,  one  of  Avhich  Avas  located  at  Hattonville.  Supplies 
from  these  depots  Avere  delivered  to  convenient  spots  close  in  rear  of  the  front 


1st  Division  Monument  Ne.ar 
Vigneulles 
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line  by  means  of  motor  trucks  and  a vast  system  of  narrow-gauge  railways 
which  had  been  constructed  by  them. 

EN  ROUTE  HATTONCHATEL  TO  MONTSEC  (VIA  ST.  MIHIEL) 

Return  to  western  edge  of  Hattonchatel  and  take  road  to  left  down  hill  to 
Vigneulles. 

A German  cemeterv  is  seen  to  the  left  kilometer  from  Hattonchatel. 


Upon  entering  Vigneulles  keep  straight  ahead.  Turn  right  on  main  street, 
then  turn  left  immediately,  taking  G.  C.  (D)  10.  Follow  500  meters  beyond 
town  and  take  G.  C.  9 to  the  right. 

Just  after  leaving  the  road  fork  there  is  jjassed  through  an  area  in  which  one 
of  the  large  German  depots  and  railheads  was  located.  Supplies  were  delivered 
to  these  depots  on  standard  gauge  railroads  from  points  farther  to  the  rear. 

Crexie  was  entered  very  early  on  September  13  by  patrols  of  the  26th  Division. 
The  town  was  occupied  later  the  same  day  by  French  troops. 

Straight  through  Creiie  and  Chaillon. 

At  kilometer  post  9.5  beyond  Chaillon,  cross  the  road  (I.  C.  62)  and  continue 
along  G.  C.  9. 
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Near  the  left  of  the  road  opposite 
kilometer  post  5.6  are  two  inonu- 
ments,  all  that  remain  of  a former 
German  cemetery,  the  bodies  having 
been  removed  by  the  French  after 
the  war  to  another  burial  ^jlace. 

From  kilometer  post  2,  Fort  du 
Camp  des  Romains  is  seen  on  top  of 
the  hill  to  the  left  front  about  2 miles 
away.  Built  by  the  French  about 
1879  upon  the  site  of  an  old  Roman 
camp,  this  is  one  of  two  forts  con- 
structed in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Alihiel.  It  was  captured  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  1914  to  insure  their  hold  upon  that  town,  and  was  retained  bv  them 
until  the  American  attack  of  September  12,  1918,  caused  them  to  abandon  it. 

Continue  down  the  hill  V2  kilometer. 

Look  to  the  right  across  the  Meuse 
River,  and  note  the  nearest  village, 

Chauvoncourt,  captured  by  the  Germans 
in  1914  and  held  by  them  as  a bridgehead 
across  the  river.  On  the  hill  to  the 
right  of  and  be3mnd  Chauvoncourt  is 
Fort  des  Paroches,  the  other  fort  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Mihiel.  It  was  held 
bj'  the  French  throughout  the  course  of 
the  war. 

St.  Mihiel,  captured  by  the  Germans 
on  September  24,  1914,  gave  the  salient 
its  name.  Two  or  throe  thousand  French 
civilians  were  held  in  the  town  by  them  rluring  the  war,  and  for  that  reason  it 
was  never  heavil.v  bombarded  bj'  the  Allied  artillery  and  airplanes. 

During  the  offensive  of 
September  12,  1918,  St.  Mi- 
hiel itself  was  not  attacked, 
but  was  in  effect  surrounded 
by  the  penetrations  to  the 
east  and  north.  It  was  oc- 
cupied on  September  13  bj' 
the  26th  French  Division, 
and  on  the  same  day  was 
visited  by  General  Persh- 
ing with  General  Retain 
and  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Newton  D.  Baker. 

Very  shortly  after  the  capture  of  the  town  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  sent  a message  to  our  Government,  in  which  he  e.xpressed  the  deep 
gratitude  of  the  French  nation  for  the  deliverance  of  St.  Mihiel  from  the 
German  armies. 


Route  through 

ST  MIHIEL 


500  M, 


A.  City  Hall 

B.  Church  StMichel 

C.  ChurchSt.Etienne 

■ 


1.  R.deSenarmont 

2.  R.  Porte  a Haney 

3.  R.Grande 

4.  R.des  Ingenieurs 

5. R.Coted'Or 


Monu.ments  in  Germ.\n  War-Time  Cemetery 


Near  Chaillon 


German  I’ower  Plant  Near  Chaillon 
Destroyed  by  them 
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Among  the  points  of  interest  in  this  town  are  the  cliurches  of  St.  Etienne  and 
St.  Mihiel,  and  the  seven  great  rocks  Just  north  of  it  on  the  road  to  Verdun, 
which  are  visited  by  many  pilgrims. 

Pass  through  St.  Mihiel  via  rue  Cote  d’Or,  turning  left  on  rue  des  Ingenieurs 
and  following  G.  C.  1 bis  through  rue  de  Senarmont  toward  Apremont. 


PlBLIC  SqrARE 

The  wooded  area  lying  to  the  right  (south)  of  the  road  opposite  kilometer  post  38 
is  the  Bois  d’Ailly,  where  extremely  hard  fighting  occurred  in  Ajwil,  1915,  when 
the  Germans  tried  to  advance  toward  the  south. 


On  the  right  edge  of  the  road  about  2 kilometers  farther  on  is  seen  a 
German  dressing  station  with  the  name  “Verbandplatz”  over  the  entrance. 
This  example  of  field  engineering  is 
well  worth  a visit.  It  is  being  pre- 
served by  the  French  Government  as 
a “vestige  de  guerre  classe”  (classi- 
fied relic  of  the  war).  The  German 
front-line  trenches  lay  about  ^ mile 
to  the  south  (right)  of  this  point,  and 
ran  approximately  parallel  to  the 
road. 

Continue  about  a kilometer  to  the 
point  where  road  crosses  I.  C.  S.-3. 

To  the  right  front  from  the  crossroads  German  Concrete  Shelter  East  of  St.  Mihiel 
is  the  Bois  Brule,  the  scene  of  particu- 
larly hard  fighting  in  1915.  It  was  there,  during  that  fighting,  that  Captain 
Pericard  of  the  95th  French  Regiment,  seeing  only  dead  and  wounded  men 
around  him,  uttered  the  famous  cry,  “Debout  les  morts”  (Stand  up  ye  dead). 
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Tliere  are  some  ver3^  interesting  French  and  German  trenches  and  field  works 
in  Bois  Bnile  which  are  l)eing  preserved  as  “vestiges  de  guerre  classes.”  To 
visit  a group  of  them  turn  right  on  I.  C.  S.-3  and  go  about  300  meters,  where 
some  deep  German  concrete  shelters  are  seen  on  l)cjth  sides  of  the  road.  Go 
200  meters  farther  along  I.  C.  S.-3,  passing  another  “vestige  de  guerre  classe” 
on  the  left,  to  the  German  front-line  trenches,  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete. 
Here  the  German  line  faced  south  (away  from  the  crossroads  just  left),  and  ran 
at  right  angles  t(j  this  roarl.  The  remains  of  the  French  front-line  trenches  are 
visible  about  100  yards  away. 


War-Time  View  Near  Atremont 
Tour  goes  over  road  sliown 


Return  to  crossroads  and  continue  toward  Apremont  along  G.  C.  (D)  1,  which 
follows  the  German  seconrl-line  trenches,  an  occasional  trace  of  which  may  be 
seen  near  the  road,  as  inav  certain  field  works,  some  of  which  are  being  preserved 
by  the  French  Government. 

Opposite  kilometer  post  42.8,  along  the  walls  of  the  cpiarry  to  the  right  of  the 
road  the  Germans  built  a veritable  village  in  the  cliff.  Tunnels  led  to  deep 
underground  compartments  which  were  used  for  billeting  troops  and  for  field 
dressing  stations. 

The  monument  to  the  28th  United  States  Engineers  seen  at  this  iroint  was 
built  bj'  that  regiment  while  billeted  here  after  the  reduction  of  the  salient  and 
has  no  connection  with  the  militarv  operations. 
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Prisoners  Near  iloNTSEC,  September  12,  1918 


Continue  1 kilometer  to  Apremont,  which  was  just  within  the  German  lines 
and  was  completely  demolished  by  French  and  American  artillery  fire. 

At  church  in  Apremont, 
take  G.  C.  1 bis  to  left,  and 
300  meters  beyond  village 
take  G.  C.  10  bis  to  left. 

Continue  400  meters  and 
take  the  right-hand  road 
(I.  C.  19)  to  Loupmont. 

Loupmont  Ridge,  which 
rises  from  the  left  of  the 
road  opposite  the  village  of 
Loupmont,  served  the  Ger- 
mans as  an  excellent  obser- 
vation point. 

After  passing  Loupmont, 
to  the  left  front  is  seen 
Alontsec,  which  is  the  site  selected  for  the  monument,  the  design  for  which  is 
shown  on  page  259,  to  be  built  by  the  American  Government  to  commemorate 

the  American  operations  in  this  region.  From 
it  is  obtained  a splendid  view  of  the  battle 
field.  A road  is  being  built  which  begins  at 
the  cemetery  on  this  side  of  the  hill  and  leads 
to  the  summit.  L'ntil  that  road  is  completed, 
leave  the  car  at  the  church  in  the  village  of 
Montsec  and  proceed  on  foot  to  crest.  The 
walk  is  not  an  easy  one. 

STOP.  Montsec,  which  afforded  ideal  ob- 
servation facilities  to  the  Germans,  was,  in 
addition,  a particularly  strong  point  in  their 
defenses.  The  direction  to  Hattonchatel,  seen  about  7 miles  away  on  the  bluff 
jutting  out  from  the  Heights  of  the  jMeuse,  is  due  north.  The  southeastern  slope 
of  this  hill  was  heavily  entrenched  and 
wired,  and  the  northwestern  side  con- 
tained many  tunnels  to  underground 
billets  for  troops.  Observation  posts 
were  located  on  its  crest  from  which 
the  fire  of  German  guns,  located  in  the 
woods  hereabouts,  was  directed  upon 
the  French  and  Americans  to  the  south 
and  southeast.  The  remains  of  a num- 
ber of  these  observation  posts  can  still 
be  seen. 

Face  south.  About  2 miles  away  are 
two  large  ponds,  the  nearest  of  which, 
the  Etang  de  Vargevaux,  lay  on  the  front  line,  the  trenches  extending  to  the 
west  (right)  and  east  (left)  of  it.  About  15  miles  to  the  southeast  of  this  point. 


Church  at  Montsec 


Shelter  North  of  Montsec 
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Panorama  Looking  Southeast  from  Montsec 

The  line  continued  to  the  east,  passing  near  Flirey,  which  was  in  the  sector  of 
the  89th  Division,  and  Limey,  in  the  sector  of  the  2d  Division.  These  towns, 
whose  church  sjjires  arc  visible  from  here,  are  shown  on  the  sketch  on  the  next 
page,  and  will  bo  passed  through  on  the  itinerary. 


and  invisible  from  here,  lies  the  city  of  Toul,  which  gave  to  this  sector  of  the 
front  the  name  by  which  it  was  popularly  known. 

The  road  which  runs  from  the  village  of  Montsec  toward  the  southeast  leads 
directly  to  Richecourt,  about  2 miles  away,  which  was  on  the  German  first  line. 


Wak-Ti.me  View  from  Top  of  Montsec 
.Arrows  indicate  successive  barriers  of  wire 

To  the  right  of  Richecourt  are  seen,  close  together,  the  villages  of  Xivray  and 
Marvoisin,  the  former  on  the  right.  These  villages  lay  just  within  the  French 
and  American  lines,  and  the  boundary  between  the  1st  Division  and  the  39th 
French  Division  on  Scjitember  12  ran  between  them.  This  boundary  marked 
the  left  flank  of  the  attack  against  the  southern  face  of  the  salient.  The  front 
line  before  the  battle  ran  generally  eastward  from  Xivray  to  Seicheprey,  which 
was  in  the  sector  of  the  42d  Division.  The  latter  village  lies  about  3 miles 
from  here,  directly  beyond  Richecourt. 
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Bej’ond  Seicheprey  is  the  ridge, 
marked  by  the  thin  line  of  trees  on  its 
crest,  which  formed  the  main  defen- 
sive line  of  the  French  and  Americans 
on  the  southern  face  of  the  salient. 

The  front  line  trenches  of  that  position 
lay  in  the  plain  along  the  north  (near) 
slope  of  that  ridge. 

If  the  Germans  on  Montsec  had  been 
able  to  see  through  the  darkness,  they 
would  have  observed,  for  some  weeks 
before  the  attack,  a scene  of  intense 
activitj"  behind  the  American  lines. 

Every  night  the  roads  were  crowded  with  traffic,  moving  without  lights,  as  the 
vast  quantities  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  attack 

were  brought  f o r av  a r d . 
Road  material  and  bridge 
equipment  were  hauled  to- 
Avard  the  front  and  placed 
in  readiness  to  rebuild  roads 
for  artillery  and  supply 
trains  across  the  riddled 
trench  systems,  Avhile  the 
troops  Avho  Avere  to  make 
the  adA'ance  marched  into 
the  area.  E a'  e r y t h i n g 
brought  up  Avas  carefully 
hidden  or  camouflaged,  and 
each  daA'  Avhen  daylight 
came  the  Germans  looked 
out  upon  the  same  lifeless 
landscape  they  had  observed 
the  eA’ening  before.  Special 
care  Avas  taken  to  keep  un- 
changed the  daily  routine  of 
the  sector  and,  therefore, 
Avhen  the  attack  came  it 
was  a tactical  surprise. 

At  1 o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  12  the 
countryside  south  of  this 
point  AA'as  dotted  Avith  flashes 
from  nearly  3,000  guns  of  all 
calibers  Avhich  commenced 
their  bombardment  of  the 
hostile  battery  positions, 
observation  posts,  communication  centers,  trenches,  and  other  vital  points,  and 
continued  Avithout  ceasing  until  the  infantry  attack  had  proceeded  beyond  range. 


Rem.ains  of  a German  Trench  Southavest 
OF  Montsec 
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Shortly  before  5 o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  the  infantry  jumped  off,  a 
smoke  screen  was  jhaced  around  Montsec  to  prevent  the  observers  on  it  from  see- 
ing the  attack  of  the  1st,  42d,  89th,  2d,  and  5th  Divisions  as  they  advanced  north- 
ward from  the  rirlge  seen  beyond  Seicheprey.  The  Germans  were  forced  to 
evacuate  Montsec  at  once,  and  the  39th  French  Division  occupied  it,  without 

opposition,  on  September  13. 

Face  toward  Hattonchatel. 
To  the  east  and  northeast  (right 
and  right  front)  of  this  point, 
spread  out  as  a huge  relief  map 
before  the  observer,  is  the  ground 
over  which  the  American  attack 
swept  on  September  12  and  13. 

The  nearest  village  to  the 
northeast  is  Nonsard,  captured 
by  the  1st  Division  on  the  first 
day  of  the  offensive.  Beyond 
Nonsard  about  a mile  is  the  tiny 
hamlet  of  Lamarche-en-Woevre, 

,,  „ ...  ..T  captured  by  the  42d  Division 

CiEKMAN  Communicating  Trench  Near  Montsec 

on  the  13th,  and  a little  far- 
ther on  is  Beney.  Beyond  Beney  is  Xammes,  a point  near  the  final  line 
reached  during  the  offensive  by  the  Americans.  To  the  right  of  Xammes  may 
be  scon  the  church  tower  in  Thiaucourt,  which  town  was  captureil  by  the  2d 


A Hoad  in  Rear  of  the  American  Front  Line,  September  13,  1918 


Division.  On  the  hillside  to  the  left  of  Thiaucourt  the  St.  Mihiel  American 
Cemetery  is  visible  on  a clear  day.  It  may  be  recognized  liy  the  two  adminis- 
tration buildings  ami  the  white  flagpole.  Many  other  villages  which  are  visible 
from  the  crest  of  Montsec  may  be  identified  by  reference  to  the  sketch  given 
at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page. 
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The  map  illustrating  the  St.  Mihiel  operation,  at  the  back  of  the  book,  plainly 
shows  all  localities  captured  by  any  particular  division. 

EN  ROUTE  MONTSEC  TO  SEICHEPREY 

Leave  Montsec  from  southeast,  taking  road  to  Richecourt,  which,  being 
virtually  on  the  German  front  line,  was  completely  destroyed. 


Engineers  Entering  Nonsard 


Straight  through  Richecourt,  crossing  the  Rupt  de  Mad  on  the  opposite  edge 
of  town.  This  small  stream  offered  great  difficulties  to  the  tanks  and  trans- 
portation of  the  American  First  Army  until  its  destroyed  bridges  were  replaced 

with  temporary  structures  by 
the  engineers. 


Continue  across  the  road  G. 
C.  33  and  up  the  hill. 

The  site  of  the  German  front- 
line trenches  is  passed  300 
meters  from  the  cross-roads, 
and  200  meters  farther  on  the 
route  crosses  the  site  of  the 
trenches  from  which  the  1st  Divi- 
sion began  its  attack. 

One  kilometer  from  Richecourt, 
the  new  railway  which  will  be 
the  main  line  from  Paris  to  Metz, 
is  crossed. 

The  next  village  is  Seicheprey,  the  scene  of  a German  raid  against  troops  of 
the  26th  Division,  which  was  holding  a sector  here,  in  April,  1918.  The  American 
front  line  lay  about  mile  to  the  north  of  Seicheprey,  and  just  north  of  the 
Bois  de  Remieres,  seen  about  a mile  directly  to  the  left  (east)  of  this  road.  On 
39014°— 27 — —7 


Bridge  Built  by  Engineers  Over  Rupt  de  Mad 
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April  20  the  Germans  placed  around  that  wood  and  the  village  of  Seicheprey  a 
very  heavy  “box  barrage’’  which  isolated  the  area  from  any  assistance  from 
friendly  troops.  Screened  by  a dense  fog,  about  a thousand  picked  German 


Ruins  of  RiriiEcouRT 


assault  troops  cpiickly  overran  the  American  first-line  trenches  and  entered 
Seicheprey  in  the  early  morning,  where  they  destroyed  the  dugouts,  first-aid 
station,  and  kitchen,  capturing  the  American  battalion  headquarters.  Soon 


SE.iRcuiNO  Prisoners  During  St.  Mihiel  Operation 


thereafter  the  Germans  withdrew  from  Seicheprey  to  the  American  front-line 
trenches,  where  they  remained  most  of  the  day,  retiring  to  their  own  trenches 
shortly  before  an  American  counterattack  was  launched  to  drive  them  out. 
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Near  the  church  in  Seicheprey  is  a memorial  fountain  erected  tyv  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  commemorate  the  service  of  the  102d  Infantry. 

Continue  through  Seicheprey,  keeping  to  right,  to  road  junction  near  southern 
edge  of  town. 


Flare  Used  to  Call  for  Artillery 
Barrage  at  Night 


Views  at  Seicheprey  During  the  War 


Note  the  speedometer  reading.  Take  left- 
hand  road  to  Flirey  marked  V.  O.  4.  Follow 
it  about  700  meters  and  STOP. 


Fountain  at  Seicheprey 


From  this  point,  looking  back  toward  Montsec, 
the  strength  of  the  German  position  is  readily  appreciated.  Beyond  the  woods 
to  the  right  of  Montsec,  Ilattonchatel  is  seen  on  the  bluff  about  9 miles  away. 


Look  to  the  right  oblique  (45°)  from  IMontsec.  Along  this  line,  the  nearest 
village,  about  Ijdj  miles  away,  is  St.  Baussant,  and  the  direction  to  it  is  almost 
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due  north.  The  large  wooded  area  seen  immediately  to  the  east  (right)  of  St. 
Baussaiit  is  composed  of  the  Bois  de  la  Sonnard  and  the  Bois  de  Mort  Mare, 
the  latter  being  on  the  right  (east) . The  German  front  line  ran  along  the  southern 
(near)  edges  of  those  woods  and  along  the  high  ground  just  beyond  the  Bois  de 
Remieres,  the  little  wood  500  j-ards  awaj'  in  the  foreground.  The  American 
front  faced  the  German  trenches  at  distances  varying  from  100  to  several  hundred 
yards. 

The  American  trenches  in  this  vicinity  were  held  at  various  times  prior  to 
September  12  by  the  1st,  26th,  S2d,  and  89th  Divisions. 

The  42d  Division  attacked  on  a front  e.xtending  from  Seicheprey  to  a point 
about  2 miles  to  the  east,  and  during  the  first  day  advanced  northward  about  4^ 


miles.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  attack,  very  stiff  resistance,  mostly  from 
machine  guns,  was  met  at  St.  Baussant  and  in  the  Bois  de  la  Sonnard. 

On  the  right  of  the  42d,  the  89th  Division  jumped  off  and  quickly  captured  the 
Bois  de  Mort  Mare  and  advanced  5 miles. 

It  may  be  noted  from  this  iDoint  that  the  French  and  Americans  who  held  the 
line  along  this  face  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  were  not  entirely  lacking  in  points 
from  which  to  observe  behind  the  German  lines. 

Observation  from  points  such  as  this  was  supplemented  by  the  important 
reconnaissance  work  carried  on  by  the  Air  Service.  Reconnoitering  airplanes 
flew  over  the  salient,  taking  photographs  of  selected  places  in  the  hostile  defenses. 
These  photographs,  when  compared  with  others  previously  taken  of  the  same 
place,  showed  changes  which  had  occiuTed.  Some  distance  in  rear  of  the  for- 
ward trenches  and  at  intervals  along  the  whole  front  were  stationed  captive 
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(“sausage”)  balloons,  from  which  the  occupants,  through 
powerful  glasses,  studied  the  hostile  positions.  The 
balloon  observer,  his  helpers  on  the  ground,  and  the  sup- 
porting antiaircraft  artillery  had  to  keep  a watchful 
eye  out  for  German  aviators,  because  a successful 
airplane  attack  on  the  inflammable  bag  invariably  pro- 
duced an  explosion  from  which  the  observer  could  not 
escape  unless  he  had  previously  leaped  overboard. 


American  Observers  Jumping  from  Balloon,  and  Same 
Balloon  Shot  Down  by  German  Aviator 


EN  ROUTE  SEICHEPREY  TO 
HILL  335.9 

Continue  kilometers,  pass- 
ing through  the  western  end  of 
Bois  du  Jury  to  main  highway 
(N-58).  Turn  left  toward  Flirey. 

The  remains  of  French  and 
American  front-line  trenches  can 
be  seen  along  the  hillside  to  the 
left.  Upon  entering  Flirey,  the 
site  of  the  railway  bridge,  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  during  the 
war,  is  passed. 

Flirej’  is  familiar  to  many  Ameri- 
cans, as  several  divisions  served  in 
this  vicinity  at  various  times. 
The  front  line  lay  about  800  yards 
to  the  north  (left)  of  the  town. 

In  the  town,  opposite  the 
church,  is  a monument  erected  by 
the  people  of  Lorraine  to  the 
American  divisions  that  served 
in  the  region. 


Damage  Done  by  One  Shell 


Straight  through  Flirey,  keep- 
ing on  N-58.  As  will  be  noted 
after  passing  the  crossroad,  D-3, 
Flirey  has  been  rebuilt  on  a new 
site.  The  ruins  of  the  old  village, 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  are 
seen  beyond  the  new  town. 

At  kilometer  post  14. Q,  to  the 
left  about  ^ mile  away,  are 
visible  the  remains  of  the  oppos- 
ing trenches  which  paralleled 
this  road.  It  was  from  this 
vicinity  that  the  89th  Division 
attacked  on  the  morning  of 
September  12. 
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About  4 kilometers  east  of  Flirey  is  entered  Limey,  a village  lying  just  behind 
the  American  front  line,  in  the  sector  of  the  2d  Division. 

Straight  through  Limey  almost  to  its  eastern  end,  and  there  leave  N-58, 
turning  sharply  left  on  the  second-class  road  to  Remenauville.  Note  speed- 
ometer reading  at  this  point. 

Ansoncourt  Farm,  which  has  been  reconstructed,  is  seen  straight  to  the  front 
upon  passing  the  last  houses  in  Limey.  The  sector  of  the  2d  Division  extended 
from  that  farm  to  a point  a mile  to  the  east  (right). 

It  was  just  this  side  of  Ansoncourt  Farm  that  Second  Lieutenant  J.  Hunter  Wicker- 
sham,  of  the  353d  Infantry,  89th’ Division,  won  (posthumously)  the  Congressional 


War-Time  View  of  Flirey 

(Insert.)  Monument  at  Flirey  Mentioning  American  Units 


Medal  of  Honor.  Severely  wounded  in  four  places  by  a high-explosive  shell,  his 
right  arm  disabled,  he  declined  aid  for  himself  until  he  had  dressed  the  wounds 
of  his  orderly.  Then  leading  his  men  forward  again,  he  continued  fighting,  using 
his  pistol  with  his  left  hand,  until,  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  and  died. 

1 kilometer  from  Limey  a 2d  Division  marker,  in  the  form  of  a bowlder, 
is  passed,  and  500  meters  farther  up  the  hill  the  front-line  trenches,  from  which 
the  2d  Division  began  its  attack,  are  crossed.  The  German  front-line  trenches 
lay  200  yards  beyond. 

2 kilometers  from  Limey  the  ruins  of  the  village  of  Remenauville  are  passed. 
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The  9th  and  23d  Infantry  of  the  2d  Division,  attacking  from  the  trenches  which 
passed  250  yards  south  of  Remenauville,  cpiickly  overran  the  hostile  lines  in  this 
vicinity,  and,  after  crushing  still  resistance  in  the  Bois  du  Four  and  Bois  la 
Haie  I’Eveque  just  to  the  north  (left),  by  nightfall  had  made  an  advance  of  about 
5 miles. 

The  left  of  the  5th  Division’s  front,  on  the  morning  of  September  12  joined 
the  right  of  tlie  2d  Division,  500  yards  southeast  of  Remenauville,  and  its  right 
lay  about  a mile  to  the  east. 


At  the  crossroads  halfway  down  the  hill  at  the  far  end  of  the  site  of  Remenau- 
ville take  the  main  road  to  the  right. 

The  road  passes  through  “ no-man ’s-land”  for  800  yards,  and  then  crosses  the 
Franco-American  trenches  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  As  is  the  case  in  nearly 
every  other  battle  area,  all  barbed  wire,  wood,  steel,  and  iron  have  been  salvaged 
and  only  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  trenches  remain. 

At  the  road  junction  1.8  kilometers  from  (east  of)  the  site  of  Remenauville 
there  once  stood  Regnieville-en-Haye,  a village  just  within  the  French  and 
American  lines.  It  was  totally  demolished  during  the  war,  and,  like  Remenau- 
ville, was  never  rebuilt.  Only  a portion  of  the  church  remains  standing.  Prac- 
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tically  all  of  the  other  villages  along  the  St.  Mihiel  front,  such  as  Apremont, 
Richecourt,  and  Seicheprey,  were  destroyed;  but  as  has  been  noticed  in  passing, 
these  have  been  substantially  rebuilt. 

Regnieville-en-Haye  was  almost  in  the  center  of  the  sector  of  the  5th  Division 
on  September  12,  the  front  line  passing  about  300  yards  north  (left)  of  the  road 
j unction. 


Turn  right  on  D-15.  At  the  road  intersection  there  is  located  a 5th  Division 
marker  and  one  to  indicate  the  limit  of  the  German  advance.  The  remains  of 
Regnieville  church  are  passed  on  left  of  road. 

About  1 kilometer  beyond  the  site  of  Regnieville-en-Haye,  STOP  on  Hill  335.9. 

The  village  with  the  tall  church  spire  1 kilometer  farther  down  this  road  is  the 
new  town  of  Fey-en-Haye  and  the  direction  to  it  is  southeast.  The  old  town 

of  Fey-en-Haye,  which  lay 
within  the  American  front 
line,  was  not  rebuilt.  The 
ruins  of  it  can  be  seen,  how- 
ever, about  a mile  to  the 
east. 

The  jump-off  line  of  the 
90th  Division  ran  eastward 
from  this  point  through  the 
large  woods,  of  which  the 
tops  of  the  trees  can  be  seen 
beyond  Fey-en-Haye.  Dur- 
ing the  attack  the  division  made  steady  progress,  and  in  the  course  of  four  daj’s 
had  pushed  the  Germans  back  upon  Preny,  5 miles  to  the  north. 

Face  northwest.  The  village  to  the  left  with  the  tall  church  spire,  about  3 
miles  a\vay,  beyond  the  tip  of  the  little  pine  forest,  is  Limey.  The  wood  seen 
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lJ/2  niiles  away,  directly  in  front,  is  the  Bois  du  Four.  To  the  right  of  it  is  another 
wooded  area,  beyond  which  is  seen  the  church  spire  in  Vieville-en-Haye.  The 
5th  Division,  whose  sector  extended  westward  from  the  point  on  which  the 
observer  is  standing,  advanced  through  those  woods  and  beyond  Vieville-en-Haye 
on  the  first  day  of  the  offensive. 

The  remains  of  the  trenches  from  which  the  5th  Division  began  its  attack  on 
September  12  are  seen  along  the  hill  to  the  north  and  northwest. 

Due  north  is  seen  the  southern  jrart  of  the  dense  Foret  des  Vencheres  in  which 
the  90th  Division  had  hard  fighting. 

EN  ROUTE  HILL  335.9  TO  2 KILOMETERS  NORTH  OF  PONT-A-MOUSSON 

Continue  on,  turning  left  1.7  kilometers  beyond  Fey-en-Haye  on  N-58. 

Bois  le  Pretre,  visible  on  the  left  after  passing  Fey-en-Haye,  is  a famous  wood 
of  the  World  War.  The  Germans  established  themselves  there  in  Sejrtember, 


Engineer  Troops  at  Fey-en-Haye,  September,  1S18 

1914,  and  from  October  1,  1914,  until  May,  1915,  the  wood  was  the  scene  of  almost 
continuous  struggles,  at  the  end  of  which  time  much  of  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  During  the  fierce  fighting  for  the  possession  of  Bois  le  Pretre  the  French 
lost  more  than  100, 000  men  and  the  Germans  lost  heavily. 

When  the  front  stabilized  in  the  woods,  the  opposing  lines,  in  some  places, 
were  only  20  yards  apart,  each  supported  by  a wide  zone  of  deep  trenches,  bristling 
with  machine  guns  in  concrete  emplacements,  and  the  whole  strengthened  by 
numerous  bands  of  barbed  wire. 

St.  Pierre  Auberge,  located  at  the  junction  of  D-15  and  N-58,  was  used  by 
both  French  and  Americans  as  a dressing  station  during  the  war. 

At  kilometer  post  3,  a French  military  cemetery  is  seen  on  the  left.  Straight 
ahead  Mousson  Hill,  upon  which  is  located  the  village  of  Mousson,  can  be  seen. 
That  hill  served  as  an  excellent  observation  post  for  the  units  which  held  this 
sector.  Note  on  the  hill  the  walls  of  the  ruined  castle  built  about  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  Dukes  of  Bar,  and  the  church  tower  with  the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
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Straight  through  the  village  of  Montauville. 

Pont-a-Mousson  was  captured  by  the  Germans  in  August,  1914.  It  was 
retaken  by  French  troops  the  following  month,  and  thereafter  remained  in  their 
possession.  The  town,  being  near  the  front  line,  was  heavily  shelled  by  the 
Germans. 

The  churches  of  St.  Laurent  and 
St.  Martin  in  this  town  are  places 
of  interest.  In  the  war  of  1870,  part 
of  the  German  armies  crossed  the 
Moselle  here  before  the  battles  of 
Gravelotte  and  St.  Privat,  and  the 
German  General  Headquarters  was 
located  in  the  town  for  a few  days 
during  the  westward  march  of  their 
armies  in  the  same  year.  £ 

The  1st  and  2d  Divisions  held 
sectors  in  this  vicinity  for  a short 
time  in  August,  1918. 

Upon  entering  Pont-a-Mousson, 
keep  right  on  Avenue  President 
Carnot,  and  follow  it  across  railroad  tracks,  entering  rue  Victor  Hugo.  Turn 
left  at  Place  Duroc  (plaza)  into  rue  St.  Laurent  and  rue  Bois  le  Pretre,  which 
continues  as  the  highway  N-52. 

At  first  railway  crossing  after  leaving  Pont-a-Mousson,  note  speedometer 
reading.  Proceed  approximately  600  meters  and  STOP  near  kilometer  post 

83.4  at  corner  of  garden  wall. 

Looking  straight  ahead  on  this 
road  the  direction  is  approxi- 
mately north.  The  wood,  of 
which  the  edge  is  visible  on  the 
slope  1,000  3’ards  to  the  left,  is 
Bois  le  Pretre.  The  high  hill  to 
the  left  of  this  road,  and  a mile 
to  the  nortli,  is  Hill  324,  on 
which  is  located  Vandicres  Signal. 
Lying  in  the  ravine  on  this  side 
of  it  is  Norroy.  The  river  to  the 
right  is  the  Moselle,  and  beyond 
it,  north  (left)  of  Mousson  Hill, 
is  Xon  Hill. 

During  the  attack  the  82d  Division  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  American 
First  Army.  Its  right  connected  with  a French  division  near  Port-sur-Seille, 
about  5 miles  east  of  here.  Its  front  extended  westward  from  that  point,  cross- 
ing Xon  Hill  near  its  crest,  and  ran  close  to  the  northern  outskirts  of  Pont-a- 
Mousson.  Jvist  this  side  of  the  river  it  started  at  the  railway  embankment, 
crossed  the  road  at  this  point,  and  continued  to  the  left  to  the  edge  of  Bois 


Pont-.LMousson,  October,  1918 
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le  Pretre,  where  it  joined  the  right  of  the  90th  Division.  The  portion  of  the 
82d  Division’s  line  lying  west  of  the  Moselle  River  was  held  by  the  328th 
Infantry. 

The  German  front  line  crossed  this  roarl  about  400  yards  farther  north. 

According  to  the  initial  plans  for  the  attack,  no  immediate  advance  was  to 
be  made  on  tlie  front  of  the  82d  Division  and  the  right  half  of  the  front  of 
the  90th  Division.  Because  of  the  success  of  the  first  riay’s  action,  how- 


(INSERT)  Barbed  Wire 

Ger.man  Front  Iune  Trench  in  Bois  le  Bretre 
Note  iicrmanence  of  constmctioii 


ever,  the  right  of  the  90th  Division  and  the  32Sth  Infantry  (82d  Division)  were 
ordered  to  attack  northward  on  the  morning  of  Sejitember  13.  They  advanced 
in  some  hard  fighting  that  day  to  a line  just  this  side  of  the  crest  of  Hill  324. 
Tlie  90th  Division  continued  its  advance  on  September  14  and  1.5.  On  the 
latter  date  the  328th  Infantry  attacked  again,  advancing  its  line  about  ^ mile 
to  the  northern  slope  of  Hill  324. 

During  these  attacks  the  infantry  received  extremely  heavy  fire  from  hostile 
batteries  located  in  the  woods  on  the  hills  east  of  the  river. 

It  was  on  the  northern  slope  of  Hill  324  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Emory  J. 
Pike,  82(1  Division,  won  (jiosthumously)  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
Going  beyond  the  call  of  his  own  duties  as  division  machine-gun  officer,  he 
volunteered  his  assistance  and  reorganized  advanced  infantry  units  under  terrific 
bombardment.  Althougli  severely  wounded  while  going  to  the  aid  of  an  injured 
soldier  in  the  outpost  line,  he  nevertheless  continued  in  command,  encouraging 
everyone  with  his  cheerful  spirit  of  confidence  while  holding  the  position  until 
it  was  prepared  for  defense.  From  his  wounds  he  later  died. 
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On  October  9 the  92d  Division  took  over  from  a French  division  the  sector 
just  east  of  the  Moselle  and  held  it  until  the  end  of  the  war.  On  October  26 
this  sector  was  changed  to  include  a small  part  of  the  line  this  side  of  the  river. 

EN  ROUTE  2 KILOMETERS  NORTH  OF  PONT-A-MOUSSON  TO  AMERICAN  MILITARY 

CEMETERY  AT  THIAUCOURT 

Continue  3 kilometers  along  N-52  to  Vandieres. 

{NOTE. — About  1 kilometer  from  the  last  stop  is  a narrow  and  hilly  road  hranch- 
ing  off  to  the  left  which  passes  through  Norroy  and  over  the  western  slope  of  Hill 
324-  It  connects  up  with  the  described  route  at  Villers-sous-Preny,  and  offers 
excellent  views  of  this  region,  including  the  Moselle  Valley.  It  is  not  recommended 
on  account  of  its  condition.) 

From  kilometer  post  82,  Norroy  can  be  seen  up  the  ravine  to  the  left,  and 
beyond  it  on  the  hill  are  the  Norroy  quarries,  which  were  a well  organized 


92d  Division  Soldiers  Stringing  Wire 


German  stronghold,  captured  by  the  90th  Division  and  the  328th  Infantry, 
82d  Division,  on  September  13,  after  very  hard  fighting. 

Vandieres  was  never  actually  occupied  by  xYmerican  troops  because  of  the 
severe  shelling  from  across  the  river.  The  Germans  were  driven  from  the  town 
on  September  18  by  an  advance  of  the  90th  Division,  and  from  that  date  on 
Vandieres  was  controlled  by  American  troops  who  were  on  the  high  ridge  imme- 
diately to  the  north  and  between  the  canal  and  the  river  to  the  southeast  of  the 
town. 

After  passing  the  bridge  over  the  little  creek  in  Vandieres,  turn  left  on  I.  C.  13. 

At  kilometer  post  11  the  north  end  of  the  Norroy  quarries  can  be  seen  to 
the  left  front  on  the  hill  about  a mile  away.  On  this  side  of  the  hill  were  many 
German  shelters  for  troops  and  posts  of  command. 

At  kilometer  post  10,  look  to  the  right  rear  and  note  Hill  327  about  a mile 
away,  captured  by  the  90th  Division  on  September  15.  The  front  stabilized 
on  that  hill,  and  later  troops  of  the  7th  and  92d  Divisions  held  the  line  there 
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9()TH  Division  Detachment  C'omino  out  of  Line  near  \'ilcey-sui!-Tkey,  September  13,  1918 

Bear  right  in  Vilcey-sur-Trey,  keeping  on  I.  C.  13. 

'ilie  road  continues  up  the  ravine,  passing  through  the  Foret  des  Vencheres. 
Tills  wood  was  a Gerinan  rest  camp  liefore  the  St.  Mihiel  operation,  and  in  it 
were  located  many  shacks  and  shelters  for  liilleting  troops.  Traces  of  these 
may  be  seen  on  the  left  of  this  road,  about  200  yards  before  it  leaves  the  wood. 

At  kilometer  post  3,  the  sector  of  the  5th  Division  is  entered.  To  the  left  front 
is  seen  the  Bois  St.  Claude,  from  which  troops  of  the  5th  Division  emerged  during 
the  afternoon  of  September  12  and  attacked  toward  the  north  across  the  road. 

Straight  through  Vieville-en-Haye,  captured  liy  the  5tli  Division  on  Septein- 
lier  12. 

There  is  a large  German  concrete  dugout  on  the  right  of  the  road  200  j-ards 
beyond  the  village. 


until  the  armistice.  On  the  hill  immediately  to  the  right  of  this  road  is  the 
dense  Bois  des  Rappes  captured  by  the  90th  Division  on  September  15. 

Continue  on,  passing  through  Villers-soiis-Preny.  The  90th  Division  advanced 
across  this  roarl  from  left  to  right.  The  valley  through  which  the  road  runs  came 
to  bo  known  to  the  90th  Division,  and  subsequently  to  the  7th  and  92d  Divisions, 
as  the  “'S'alley  of  Death,”  because  of  the  heavy  shelling  it  received  almost  con- 
tinuously from  the  German  batteries  on  the  hills  beyond  the  Moselle  River. 

The  next  village  is  Vilcey-sur-Trey,  captured  by  the  90th  Division  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  The  front  lino  on  that  day  crossed  the  road  200  yards  on  this  side 
of  the  village  and  extended  along  the  edges  of  the  woods  to  the  right  and  left 
front. 


Ration  I'arty  Going  Forward 
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At  kilometer  post  0.7,  the  sector  of  the  2d  Division  is  entered,  the  right  boundary 
of  which  crossed  this  road  and  passed  along  the  right  (east)  edge  of  the  Bois 
d’Heiche  seen  to  the  right. 

At  the  crossroads  700  meters  beyond  kilometer  post  0.7  a German  macliine- 
gun  emplacement  (pill  box)  may  be  seen  400  yards  to  the  left. 

Turn  right  on  D-IS. 

The  road  passes  along  the  west  edge  of  Bois  d’PIeiche  in  which  troops  cf  the 
2d  Division  captured  a large  number  of  German  prisoners  and  a German  canteen 
with  all  its  stock.  On  the  left  is  the  Bois  du  Beau  Vallon,  captured  by  troops  of 
the  2d  and  S9th  Divisions. 


W.ilTlNG  FOR  B.\RR.VGE  TO  LIFT 


On  the  left  of  the  road  in  the  horseshoe  bond,  about  kilometers  from  the 
last  turn,  are  some  deep  German  shelters. 

After  completing  the  horseshoe  bend,  turn  left  at  kilometer  post  9,  on  the 
road  which  goes  straight  to  Thiaucourt. 

On  the  right,  1 kilometer  farther  on,  is  a German  cemetery  which  contains 
about  32,000  graves. 

The  next  town  is  Thiaucourt,  captured  by  the  2d  Division  on  September  12. 
After  its  capture  the  town  received  heavy  and  regular  shelling  by  the  Germans 
and  was  badly  damaged.  Before  the  reduction  of  the  salient  it  was  a very 
important  point  in  the  German  supply  system. 
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Thiaucourt  is  familiar  to  troops  of  the  7th,  28th,  37th,  78th,  and  89th  Divi- 
sions, who  occupied  the  line  about  21^  miles  north  of  the  town  at  various  times 
after  September  16. 

Near  the  church  is  a monument  erected  by  the  people  of  Thiaucourt  to  com- 
memorate the  deliverance  of  the  town  by  American  troDj^s. 


Near  western  (opposite)  end  of  Thiaucourt  take  G.  C.  7 to  left.  One  kilo- 
meter beyond  the  town  enter  St.  Mihiel  American  Cemetery  and  STOP  near 

south  end. 

The  direction  toward  the  cemetery  gate  is  north. 
Face  the  south.  To  the  southwest  Montsec  is  visible 
on  the  sky  line.  To  the  south,  about  3 miles  away,  is  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Bois  de  Rlort  Mare.  Slightly  to  the 
left  of  the  Bois  de  Mort  Mare,  about  2 miles  away,  is  the 
Bois  du  Beau  Vallon,  and  to  the  southeast  bejmnd  Thiau- 
court, about  the  same  distance  away,  is  Bois  dTIeiche. 

Face  north.  The  town  seen  beyond  the  cemetery  gate, 
5th  Division  JiIonu.ment  ...r  j 1,. 

about  ly^  miles  away,  is  Xammes,  captured  by  troops 

of  the  2d  and  S9th  Divisions.  The  front  line  stabilized  a mile  north  of  Xammes 

on  Seiitember  14,  where  it  remained,  with  only  minor  changes,  until  the  time  of 

the  armistice. 

This  cemetery  rests  on  ground  captured  by  the  89th  Division  on  September  12. 
In  fact,  the  front  line  of  the  S9th  Division  at  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  fighting 
passed  over  the  ground  where  the  northwest  corner  of  this  cemetery  now  lies, 


American  Antiaircraft  Machine  Gun 
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the  enemy  being  in  trenches  behind  bands  of  barbed  wire  just  bej’ond  tlie  location 
of  the  cemetery  gate.  The  Germans  were  puslied  back  more  than  a mile  to  the 
north  of  this  line  the  following  day. 

For  information  about  this  cemetery  and  the  chapel  to  be  erected  in  it,  see 
Chapter  A'. 


EN  ROUTE  ST.  MIHIEL  AMERICAN  CEMETERY  (NEAR  THIAUCOURT)  TO  HILL  221 


Turn  left  at  cemetery  gate. 
Division  on  September  13. 

Straight  through  Beney, 
leaving  village  on  G.  C.  (D)-7. 
At  the  road  intersection  on 
the  northwestern  (opposite) 
end  of  Beney  the  zone  of  the 
42d  Division  is  entered. 

To  the  left  front  is  seen 
the  Bois  de  Beney,  at  the 
edge  of  which  the  Germans 
maintained  a captive  balloon 
for  observation  purposes.  A 
large  supply  depot  was  locat- 
ed near  the  northern  edge 
of  the  woods  on  a temporary 
railway  which  had  been  buiit 
through  this  area. 

3>J014° — 27 S 


The  next  village  is  Beney,  captured  by  the  89th 


89th  Division  Battalion  Headquarters,  near  Beney, 
Septe.mber  16 
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The  next  village  is  St.  Benoit,  captured  by  the  42d  Division  on  September  13, 
after  which  the  headcjuarters  of  the  division  was  located  in  the  ruined  chateau 
seen  on  the  right  upon  leaving  the  village. 

From  kilometer  post  20  is  seen  to  the  right  front  the  Bois  de  la  Grande  Souche 
which  was  the  scene  of  fighting  between  troops  of  the  42d  Division  and  the 
Germans  from  September  13  until  September  19,  when  the  Americans  finally 
occupied  all  of  it. 

A number  of  American  artillery  positions  were  located  in  the  woods  to  the 
left  after  this  front  became  stabilized. 


Near  kilometer  post  18  is  passed  Hassavant  Farm,  where  the  Germans  olfered 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  troops  of  the  42d  Division  on  September  13. 

At  this  point,  looking  across  the  clearing  to  the  right  front,  can  be  seen  a 
swainjry  wooded  area  in  which  the  front  stabilized  on  Sej^tember  16,  on  a line 
approximately  a mile  to  the  right  (northeast)  of  this  road.  On  November  10 
the  28th  Division  attacked  from  that  line,  pushing  the  front,  during  the  next  two 
days,  about  a mile  farther  out  in  the  swamp. 
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A tip  of  the  pond  called  the  Etang  de  Lachaussee  lies  on  the  near  edge  of 
the  woods. 

The  little  wood  near  the  right  side  of  the  road  about  3 kilometers  beyond 

In  the  attacks  of  the  American  Second 
Army  just  preceding  the  armistice  the 
boundary  between  the  zones  of  the  28th 
and  33d  Divisions  ran  at  right  angles  to 
this  road  and  passed  along  the  north- 
western edge  of  the  woods.  The  front 
line  rested,  from  September  14  to  Novem- 
ber 9,  on  the  northern  corner  of  that 
wood  and  paralleled  this  road  for  the 
next  3 kilometers. 

Straight  through  Woel.  At  1.6  kilo- 
meters from  Woel,  STOP  on  Hill  221. 

The  village  700  yards  farther  down  the  road  to  the  northwest  is  Doncourt, 
captured  by  the  2'd  French  Dismounted  Cavalry  Division  on  September  14. 
Across  the  plain,  about  11  miles  due  south  from  here,  Montsec  can  be  seen. 
About  4 miles  away,  looking  to  the  right  of  Montsec,  is  Hattonchatel,  on  the 
prominent  bluff  which  juts  out  from  the  neighboring  heights. 

The  building  about  a 
mile  away  to  the  west  (left 
front)  is  la  Dame  Farm. 

The  first  spur  of  the  heights 
visible  to  the  right  of  it  is 
near  les  Eparges  and  was 
the  scene  of  particularly 
hard  fighting  between  the 
French  and  Germans  from 
February  to  April,  1915. 

Face  northeast.  The 
church  spire  showing  about 
23^  miles  away  is  in  Jonville, 
through  which  ran  the 
Hindenburg  line,  and  which 
was  in  German  possession 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

When  the  front  stabilized 
at  the  end  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
offensive,  the  line  in  this 
vicinity  rested  about  400 
yards  northeast  of  this  ob- 
servation point,  passed  around  the  far  edge  of  Doncourt  to  la  Dame  Farm,  and 
thence  generally  to  the  northwest. 


Ruined  Churches  in  St.  Mihiel  Area 
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The  79th  Division  relieved  the  26th  along  the  front  northwest  of  Doncourt 
on  October  8,  and  held  that  sector  until  October  26,  when  it  was  in  turn  relieved 
by  the  33d  Division. 


Divisional  IIation  Dump  in  St.  jMiiiiel  Area 


On  November  10  the  33d  Division,  on  a front  of  about  7 miles,  launched  an 
attack  toward  the  northeast,  in  conjunction  with  similar  attacks  by  the  28th 
and  81st  Divisions,  on  its  right  and  left,  respectively.  These  attacks  were  made 


On  Front  of  81st  Division,  Nove.mber,  nils 


in  compliance  with  Marshal  Foch’s  urgent  instructions  that  the  enemy  be  pushed 
all  along  the  line,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  series  of  small  woods  seen 
on  this  side  of  Jonville,  e.xtending  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  towui. 
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EN  ROUTE  HILL  221  TO  HAUDIOMONT 
Straight  through  Doncourt. 

The  next  village  is  St.  Hilaire,  captured  by  the  15th  French  Colonial  Division 
on  September  14.  On  account  of  the  flooded  condition  of  the  ground,  and  the 


C'ROSSROADS  AT  ST.  HILAIRE 

fact  that  it  made  a sharp  salient  in  the  line,  it  was  abandoned  the  folloAving  day 
by  the  26th  Division,  which  had  relieved  the  French.  The  front  line  was  ivith- 
drawn  about  a mile  to  the  southwest,  ivhere  it  remained  until  November  10, 
when  St.  Hilaire  was  again  captured  by  the  33d  Division  and  held  until  the 
armistice. 


Marcheville  During  the  War 
155-mm.  Gun  Going  into  Position,  September  13,  1918 

Straight  through  St.  Hilaire. 

The  route  then  passes  through  Marcheville,  where  the  33d  Division  and  the 
Germans  Avere  flghting  when  hostilities  ended  on  November  11. 

The  next  town  is  Fresnes-en-Woevre,  captured  by  the  4th  Division  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  The  front  line  rested  near  the  northern  edge  of  that  town  until 


no 
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the  morning  of  November  11,  when  troops  of  the  33d  Division  pushed  it  aliout 
M mile  farther  to  the  northeast. 

Straight  through  Fresnes-en-Woevre. 

A 23oint  on  the  road  about  500  meters  beyond  Fresnes-en-Woevre  (kilometer 
post  2)  marks  the  boundary  between  the  American  First  and  Second  Armies, 
and  also  the  boundary  lietwcen  the  33d  and  81st  Divisions  at  the  end  of  the  war.' 

As  Manheulles  is  entered,  a 4th  Division  monument  is  passed.  That  division 
captured  the  village  on  September  14,  after  which  the  front  lines  ran  just  north 
of  the  town  until  the  early  morning  of  November  11,  when  the  Slst  Division 
advanced  about  SOO  yards  into  the  plain  to  the  right. 

Dining  the  time  it  was  held  by  the  Americans,  Manheulles  was  subjected  to 
frequent  and  intense  bombardments  from  hostile  artillery.  A sector  in  this 
vicinity  was  held  for  a time  by  the  3.5th  Division. 


Troops  of  SIst  Division  at  jManheulles,  Nove.\iber  10,  1918 


Straight  through  Manheulles,  leaving  village  on  N-3. 

Haudiomont  was  on  the  front  line  on  September  12,  1918,  and  was  the  point 
at  which  the  attack  on  the  west  face  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  iiivoted.  The  Slst 
Division  attacked  from  the  vicinity  of  Haudiomont  on  the  morning  of  November 
11  and  jiressed  forward  into  the  Bois  de  Manheulles,  seen  toward  the  northeast 
(right) . 

Straight  through  Haudiomont  to  kilometer  post  49.4  and  STOP. 

The  jilaces  just  passed  through  can  be  seen,  as  well  as  a considerable  portion 
of  the  Woevre  Plain.  It  was  from  the  foot  of  these  heights  that  the  4th  Division, 
jhvoting  at  about  this  point,  attacked  on  September  14,  after  the  26th  Division 
and  the  15th  French  Colonial  Division  had  reached  the  plain.  The  right  of  its 
line  advanced  to  Manheulles  and  Fresnes-en-Woevre. 

Continue  straight  to  Verdun. 
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The  following  list  is  furnished  for  the  convenience  of  the  tourist  who  travels  in 
the  area  not  on  the  described  route.  The  map  on  this  page  indicates  the  general 
location  of  the  places  mentioned. 

@ Abaucourt. — Taken  by  81st  Division  on  November  10.  Just  north  of  this 
town  ran  the  Michel  I position,  commonly  known  as  the  “Hindenburg  line,’’ 
which  was  a defensive  position  2 to  5 kilometers  deep,  consisting  of  an  elaborate 
series  of  trenches  with  continuous  belts  of  wire. 


® Bonvaux,  Bois  de. — A counterattack  by  units  of  the  31st  and  123d  German 
Divisions  was  launched  from  this  wood  in  the  evening  of  September  12  against 
the  5th  Division,  which  had  advanced  by  that  time  about  4 miles  from  its  jump-off 
line.  The  counterattack  was  repulsed. 

® Bouillonville.— Sergeant  Harry  J.  Adams,  of  the  S9th  Division,  won  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  in  this  town,  for  an  act  of  great  coolness  and  daring. 
Discovering  a group  of  Germans  in  a building,  he  promptly  fired  his  remaining 
pistol  bullets  through  the  door  and  demanded  the  instant  surrender  of  the  occu- 
pants. Some  300  Germans  emerged,  and  Sergeant  .\dams,  although  alone  and 
armed  only  with  an  empty  pistol,  made  prisoners  of  them  all. 


Ill 
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@ Buxieres. — Various  German  estatilishments  were  situated  in  the  wooded 
ravines  northwest  of  tlie  town.  These  included  a hospital  camp,  large  dressing 

station,  and  an  engineer 
supply  dump. 

@ Charabley. — Site  of  an 
important  German  munition 
depot. 

@ Chateau  d’Aulnois. — 

Captured  by  33d  Division  on 
November  11;  was  raided 
several  times  by  various 
American  units  before  that 
time. 


Allied  Pkisoners  Returned  to  American  Lines. 
Aboucourt,  November  13,  1918 


@ Conflans-en-Jarnisy. — 
Headquarters  of  German 


Army  Detachment  holding  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

® Dampvitoux,  Bois  de. — In  this  vicinity  the  Germans  had  an  important 
aviation  field  and  a group  of  barracks. 

Dieulouard. — In  northern  outskirts  of  town  is  a large  concrete  emplace- 
ment for  a heavy  railroad  gun. 

® Dommartin-la-Chaussee. — Location  of  large  German  supply  depot  which 
was  connected  by  narrow-gauge  railway  lines  with  Chambley  and  German 
front-line  positions  on  south  face  of  salient. 


@ Euvezin. — A German  artillery  camp  was  located  in  the  ravine  south 
of  this  town  before  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive.  It  was  used  as  a command  post 
by  the  89th  American  Division  on  Septem- 
ber 14  and  by  the  37th  Division  later  on. 

® Foret  de  la  Reine. — The  42d  Division 
assembled  in  this  forest  preparatory  to 
taking  part  in  the  St.  Mihiel  Battle. 

® Gargantua,  Bois  de. — A number  of 
German  shelters  were  located  in  this  wood 
and  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Montsec  and 
Loupmont  Ridge. 

@ Gerard,  Bois. — The  5th  Division  ad- 
vanced through  Bois  Gerard  on  September 
12,  but  a iTowerful  German  counterattack,  launched  the  next  day,  pushed  the 
Americans  a few  hundred  yards  back  into  the  wood.  By  midnight  of  the  14th, 
however,  the  5th  Division  had  driven  the  Germans  from  the  wood  and  reoccupied 
all  of  it. 


Chateau  d’Aulnois,  November,  1918 


@ Gravelotte. — Scene  of  an  important  battle  in  the  War  of  1870. 

® Haudainville. — Command  post  of  4th  Division  during  St.  Mihiel  Battle. 

® Haumont-les-Lachaussee. — This  village  and  woods  southwest  of  it  were 
scenes  at  various  times  of  frequent  small  conflicts  between  42d,  89th,  37th,  and 
28th  Divisions  and  the  Germans. 
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@ Heudicourt. — A small  detachment  of  cavalry,  attached  to  the  1st  Division, 
while  reconnoitering  from  Nonsard  toward  Heudicourt  on  the  afternoon  of 


September  12,  encountered  the  enemy  m 
force  and  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  An 
important  German  supply  depot  was 
located  here  before  the  offensive. 

@ Jouy  aux  Arches. — At  this  point 
there  are  still  standing  several  arches  of 
an  aqueduct  built  by  the  Romans  to 
bring  water  from  west  of  Ars  across  the 
Moselle  to  Metz. 


^ . Germ.\n' Dummy  Tanks  NEAR  IiuxiERE.s 

® Ligny-en-Barrois. — Location  of 

First  Army  Headquarters  during  St.  Mihiel  offensive. 

@ Lucey. — Headquarters  of  89th  Division  for  a time. 


@ Mamey. — Headquarters  of  90th  Division  during  St.  Mihiel  Battle. 

@ Manheulles,  Bois  de. — A battalion  of  the  81st  Division  attacked  through 
this  wood  on  November  9,  but  later  in  the  day  was  ordered  withdrawn.  One 
of  its  companies  failed  to  retire  with  the  remainder  of  the  battalion  and  the 
next  morning  was  subjected  to  an  attack  by  a hostile  machine-gun  battalion, 
only  40  of  the  Americans  escaping. 

@ Marbache. — Headquarters  of  82d  Division  during  St.  Mihiel  Battle  and 
of  92d  Division  in  November. 


1 


42D  Division  Patrol  near  Haumont 


@)  Menil-la-Tour. — Headquarters  of  1st  Division  in  January  and  of  IV  Corps 
during  part  of  September,  1918. 

@ Mon  Plaisir  Farm. — A strongly  organized  outpost  of  the  Hindenburg  line. 
Fire  from  here  was  largely  responsible  for  checking  the  further  advance  of  the 
Marines  (2d  Division)  on  September  15.  This  farm  was  repeatedly  attacked 
and  raided  by  all  American  divisions  that  served  in  the  sector  after  the  Battle 
of  St.  Mihiel.  It  was  in  possession  of  the  Germans  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 

@ Nancy. — It  is  stated  that  the  Kaiser  came  from  Metz  to  view  the  German 
attacks  north  of  Nancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  expecting  to  make 
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a triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  Although  it  was  shelled,  all  attempts  to  cap- 
ture it  were  reiDulsed. 

@ Preny. — Interesting  ruins  of  an  ancient  stronghold. 

(§)  Puxieux. — Near-hy  was  an  important  German  aviation  field  and  large 
munitions  depot. 


Mon  Pl.\i.sir  F.\km 


@ Quart  de  Reserve. — The  1st  Division  encountered  here  many  machine- 
gun  nests  during  its  advance  of  Septemlier  12,  but  captured  the  wood  in  a deter- 
mined attack. 

@ Rappe,  Bois  de  la. — Location  of  imjjortant  German  camp. 

@ Rembercourt. — This  village  was 
within  the  Hindenburg  line  and  was 
held  continuously  by  the  Germans 
until  the  armistice. 

© Rezonville. — Scene  of  desperate 
battle  in  war  of  1870.  This  battle 
and  that  of  Gravelotte  prevented 
Marshal  Bazaine  from  retreating 
and  forced  his  army  into  Metz,  where 
it  later  surrendered. 

@ Rupt,  Bois  du. — From  this 
wood,  and  from  Charcy  and  Mon 
Plaisir  Farm,  a great  volume  of  artil- 
lery and  small-arms  fire  was  directed 
against  the  9th  and  23d  Infantry 
Regiments  (2d  Division)  who  had 
advanced  on  the  afternoon  of  Sep- 
tember 12  to  a line  just  south  of 
Jaulny.  Hostile  counterattacks  launched  from  this  vicinity  broke  ujj  under  fire 
of  the  Americans.  A few  members  of  the  2d  Division  pushed  on  into  Jaulny 
during  the  day,  but  were  soon  driven  out,  and  continuous  fighting  occurred 
in  the  area  during  the  next  few  days. 

@ Saizerais. — Location  of  hcadcpiarters  of  I Corps  on  August  30,  1918. 

® Toul. — Location  of  Headquarters  of  American  Second  Army;  also  of 
Headquarters  of  42d  Division  while  concentrating  for  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive. 

© Vigneulles,  Bois  de. — This  was  a very  dense  wood  through  which  elements 
of  the  1st  Division  forced  their  way  on  the  night  of  September  12-13  to  the  road 
leading  east  from  Vigneulles  and  captured  many  Germans  who  were  trying  to 
escape  from  the  salient. 


Off  Duty 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  MEUSE-ARGONNE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

FIRST  ARMY 

The  plans  of  the  AUied  Commander  in  Chief  for  a convergent  movement  against 
the  German  forces  were  definitely  made  known  to  the  Commanders  of  the  Allied 
and  American  armies  early  in  September.  Under  these  plans  the  American 
Army  was  to  advance  northward  between  the  Meuse  Rivei  and  the  Argonne 
Forest,  supported  on  its  left  by  the  French  Fourth  Army  west  of  the  Argonne. 
Northeast  of  Paris  the  center  of  the  French  armies  was  to  throw  the  Germans 
back  from  the  Aisne,  while  farther  north  the  British  were  to  continue  operations 
in  the  direction  of  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin. 


Direct  Hit  on  Allied  Tank  © G 


The  available  German  reserves  had  been  continuously  diminished  by  the 
Allied  and  American  drives  which  began  with  the  Franco-American  counter- 
offensive south  of  Soissons  on  July  18,  while  the  forces  opposed  to  the  Central 
Powers  had  been  increasing  rapidly  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  American  troops. 
By  September  the  combined  Allied  and  American  armies  were  strong  enough  to 
attack  at  several  points  simultaneously.  Faced  bj'  the  threat  of  this,  it  became 
expedient  for  the  Germans  to  keep  their  reserves  more  evenly  distribrrted  along 
the  front;  should  they  be  compelled  to  concentrate  to  protect  a particular  sector, 
they  would  risk  having  to  withdraw  elsewhere,  or  suffer  their  lines  to  be  broken. 

The  significance  of  the  American  Army’s  part  in  the  general  plan  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  directed  against  the  most  vital  point  in  the  German  system  of 
communications. 

Within  the  German  lines  were  two  important  railways  which  ran  northwest- 
ward from  the  area  around  Metz  and  roughly  paralleled  the  battle  front.  These 
railroads  were  practically  the  Germans’  only  lateral  communications  between 
their  forces  east  and  west  of  the  IMeuse,  and  were  therefore  essential  to  their 
supply  system  and  for  the  transfer  of  troops  back  and  forth  along  the  front. 
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Northwest  of  Mezifwes  these  lailways  were  rather  widely  separated  and  were 
at  a considerable  distance  from  the  front  lines,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Sedan 
and  to  the  southeast  they  ran  through  a narrow  strip  of  territory  which  lay 
within  35  miles  of  the  forward  positions. 

To  the  north  of  Sedan,  as  far  as  Liege,  the  country,  including  the  Ardennes 
Forest,  was  of  a difficult  character,  and  no  important  east  and  west  railways 
had  Ireen  built  through  it. 

The  network  of  railways  which  radiated  to  the  west  and  southwest  from 
Liege  passed  through  a restricted  zone  near  that  place,  which  Avas  bounded  by 
the  rough  terrain  on  the  south  and  neutral  Holland  on  the  north.  These  rail- 
roads were  the  princijral  lines  of  supjrly  and  evacuation  for  the  German  troops 
along  the  front  northAvest  of  Reims. 


iroAD  Scene  at  J^snes  Dajring  Meuse-Argonne  Operation 


It  AA^as  ajiiiarent  that  an  Allied  attack  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Meuse  River  Avhich 
penetrated  far  enough  to  gain  control  of  the  lateral  raihA’ays  behind  the  enemy’s 
front  Avould  divide  his  armies.  Once  this  Avas  accomplished  he  Avould  be  unable 
to  maintain  his  forces  in  France  and  Belgium  because  communications  betAveen 
the  tAvo  Avings  Avould  be  practically  impossible  e.xcept  by  the  circuitous  route 
through  the  Rhine  Valley  and  Liege. 

Furthermore,  the  capture  or  defeat  of  his  main  armies  Avould  be  practically 
certain,  because  under  the  stress  of  the  poAA’erful  attacks  which  the  Allies  Avere 
able  to  deliver,  he  could  scarcely  effect  an  orderly  AA'ithdraAval  through  the  bottle 
neck  at  Liege.  It  AA'as  eA'ident,  therefore,  that  in  the  sector  covering  the  com- 
munications near  Sedan,  the  German  forces  could  least  afford  to  lose  ground. 
The  German  High  Command  clearly  appreciated  this  and  had  made  elaborate 
preparations  to  prevent  any  Allied  advance  on  that  front. 
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Throughout  the  Western  Front  the  Germans  had  constructed  several  successive 
defensive  lines,  one  behind  the  other.  West  and  northwest  of  the  Champagne 
region,  where  loss  of  ground  would  have  no  decisive  effect  on  the  situation,  these 
different  positions  were  separated  by  relatively  large  distances.  South  of  Sedan, 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Argonne  Forest,  however,  where  the  important  rail- 
ways lay  comparatively  close  to  the  battle  front,  the  second  and  third  defensive 
lines  had  been  constructed  very  close  to  the  forward  positions,  and  formed  a 
practically  continuous  zone  of  trenches  and  barbed  wire  about  15  miles  in  depth. 

The  nature  of  this  region  was  such  as  to  provide  a series  of  strong  defensive 
positions.  The  heights  along  the  Meuse  were  not  only  strong  defensively  but 
furnished  splendid  sites  from  which  the  country  to  the  east  and  west  could  be 
covered  by  artillery  fire.  The  woods  and  under  brush  of  the  broken  hills  of  the 


German  Defensive  Organization 
in  the 

Meuse-Argonne  Region 


Argonne  Forest  had  been  organized  into  an  almost  impregnable  position  by  the 
addition  of  machine  guns,  artillery,  trenches,  and  obstacles  of  all  kinds.  Between 
these  two  areas  lay  the  dominating  heights  of  Montfaucon  which  afforded  the 
Germans  perfect  observation,  and  whose  inherent  strength  had  been  greatly 
augmented  by  elaborate  fortifications.  Furthermore,  the  numerous  east  and 
west  ridges  in  this  area  lent  themselves  admirably  to  the  construction  of 
excellent  defensive  lines  which  connected  up  the  heights  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Argonne  Forest. 
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While  tlie  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  an  offensive  toward  Sedan  were 
clearlj"  appreciated  by  the  Allied  High  Command,  yet  the  decisive  results  to  be 
gained  by  a successful  attack  made  it  well  worth  the  effort  and  cost  entailed. 

This  was  the  task  assigned  to  the  Americans  in  the  ]n'oposed  convergent  offen- 
sive, aiul  the  whole  ai’iny  felt  that  it  had  been  given  the  jdace  of  honor. 


Germa.n'  M.achine  Gun  Goi.su  I.ntu  Position.  Octoiier,  1918.  ©G 

When  the  decision  was  made  the  American  Army  Headquarters  was  busily 
engaged  in  preparations  for  the  St.  hlihiel  attack  scheduled  for  Sejiteinber  12,  and 
some  of  the  divisions  designated  for  that  operation  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
used  in  the  drive  west  of  the  Weu.se  which  was  to  take  place  only  two  weeks  later. 

This  greater  operation,  to  be  effective,  could  not  be  delayed;  accordingly  the 
assembly  of  the  divisions  that  were  not  to  bo  engaged  in  the  St.  Mihiel  operation 
was  immediately  begun  and  detailed  plans  for  the  larger  battle  at  once  iireparcd. 


Cuisv  Puking  the  Meuse-Akgonne  Gi’ek.vtion 

The  concentration  of  men  and  material  was  made  entirely  under  cover  of 
darkness,  all  movements  being  suspended  and  troops  kept  in  concealment  during 
daylight  hours.  At  night  the  roads  leading  into  the  area  were  the  scenes  of  great 
activity  as  the  soldiers  and  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  supplies  moved 
steadily  forward.  The  French  remained  in  the  front  lines  until  the  last  minute 
on  part  of  the  front  of  the  American  First  Army,  to  prevent  the  Germans  being 
warned  of  the  impending  offensive.  Under  the  circumstances  the  relief  of  the 
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French  and  their  replacement  by  Americans  was  an  intricate  and  arduous  task. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  whole  movement  of  concentration  was  in  itself  a 
tribute  to  the  ability  of  the  American  Army,  and  to  the  skill  of  the  staffs. 

Finally,  on  the  night  of  September  25-26  the  First  Army  stood  on  its  new 
front  ready  for  the  momentous  battle  that  was  to  begin  at  dawn  the  next  day, 
the  units  being  in  position  as  shown  on  the  sketch  on  this  page. 


The  general  plans  provided  first  for  an  advance  of  10  miles  to  break  through 
the  enemy’s  first,  second,  and  third  positions,  to  be  followed  by  a further  pene- 
tration of  about  the  same  distance  toward  Buzancy  to  outflank  his  defenses 
along  the  Aisne  in  front  of  the  French  Fourth  Army,  and  open  the  way  toward 
Sedan  and  Mezieres. 


German  Artillery  with  Mixed  Teams,  1918.  ©G 


The  difficulty  of  capturing  Montfaucon  was  fulU^  considered,  and  it  was 
decided  to  drive  deep  salients  into  the  German  lines  on  each  side  of  that  strong- 
hold and,  by  threatening  its  rear,  force  the  retirement  of  the  garrison,  thus 
enabling  the  divisions  in  front  to  carry  it  without  serious  opposition. 

The  III  Corps  was  directed  to  hold  the  west  bank  of  the  Meuse  as  the 
movement  progressed,  and  so  protect  the  right  flank  of  the  army. 

The  Argonne  Forest,  on  the  left,  was  to  be  taken  through  the  combined  action 
of  the  Arnericans  on  the  east  and  the  French  on  the  west.  The  77th  Division 
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and  a part  of  the  2Sth  Division  were  designated  to  cover  the  front  of  the  forest. 
A brigade,  under  French  command,  composed  of  one  American  and  one  French 
regiment  was  charged  with  keeping  contact  between  the  flanks  of  the  American 
and  the  French  Fourth  armies. 

The  whole  Meuse-Argonne  operation  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
from  September  26  to  October  31,  during  which  the  army  fought  its  way  to  the 
last  of  the  enemy’s  lines  of  defense,  and  the  second,  from  November  1 to  the 

armistice,  when  he  was  forced  into 
the  open,  driven  across  the  Meuse, 
and  his  main  lateral  line  of  com- 
munication severed. 

A graphic  representation  of  the 
succeeding  operations  is  given  in  the 
map  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It 
should  he  consulted  in  connection  with 
the  following  narrative. 

The  artillery  preparation  for  the 
initial  attack  l)egan  at  2.30  a.  m. 
September  26.  Two  thousand  seven 
hundred  guns  kept  up  an  intense 
bombardment  until  5.30  a.  m.,  when 
the  assaulting  infantry  went  over 
the  top,  protected  by  a rolling  bar- 
rage which  preceded  it  into  the  hos- 
tile positions.  The  deep  ravines, 
networks  of  wire,  dense  woods,  and  myriads  of  shell  craters,  as  well  as  very 
inclement  weather  conditions,  presented  great  difficulties,  but,  except  in  front 
of  Montfaucon,  the  progress  made  that  day  was  entirely  satisfactory. 


Type  of  Ground  C.\ptured  by  American  Army,  September,  1918 

In  the  III  Corps,  on  the  right,  the  33d  Division  captured  Bois  de  Forges 
and  wheeled  toward  the  east  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Meuse,  and  the  80th  ad- 
vanced beyond  Dannevoux.  The  4th  pushed  vigorously  forward  and  at  nightfall 
found  its  left  beyond  Montfaucon,  and  about  3 miles  in  front  of  the  division  on  that 
flank.  In  the  center  the  V Corps  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Montfaucon  that  day, 
the  79th  being  unable  to  carry  its  defenses,  and  the  37th  Division,  on  its  left,  could 
not  advance  beyond  the  hill.  The  91st  reached  a position  south  of  Epinonville. 


German  Observation  Post  at  Montfaucon 


KriNS  OF  Esnes 

While  the  attack  on  the  first  day  had  surprised  the  Germans,  and  important 
; gains  had  been  realized,  the  fighting  all  along  the  front  from  that  time  on  was 
of  the  most  desperate  character.  Every  foot  of  ground  was  stubbornly  contested, 

: and  the  hostile  troops  took  advantage  of  every  available  spot  from  which  to 
pour  enfilading  and  cross  fire  into  the  advancing  troops. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  four  days  the  army  had  penetrated  7 miles  into  the 
strongest  enemy  position  on  the  Western  Front.  The  Germans  quicklv  bec^an 
39014°— 2T 9 
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The  I Corps,  on  the  army’s  left,  made  excellent  progress.  The  35th  Division 
took  the  heights  at  Vauquois  and  Very,  and  the  28th,  attacking  along  the  eastern 
bluffs  of  the  Argonne,  passed  Varennes.  The  77th  Division,  within  the  forest, 
advanced  about  1 mile. 

The  American  Arzny  had  under  its  control  over  800  airplanes,  which  kept 
down  the  German  aircraft  during  the  initial  stages  of  the  battle,  and  also  ren- 
dered \ ahzable  service  in  bombing  sensitive  points  and  in  securing  information. 


Pl.vnes  Ready  To  Start  on  Patrol  Duty 

The  army  keenly  felt  the  need  of  tanks,  which  in  the  first  few  days  of  the  offensive 
were  reduced  in  numbers  from  189  to  a total  of  18. 

On  the  second  day  the  79th  Division  carried  Montfaucon,  and  by  September 
28th  A\as  bej’Ond  Nantillois,  while  the  37th  had  reached  a line  near  the  southern 
outskirts  of  Cierges.  The  center  of  the  army  had  now  caught  up  with  the  flanks, 
but  the  Germans’  brief  stand  at  Montfaucon  had  enabled  them  to  reinforce  their 
already  strong  positions  south  of  Cunel  and  Romagne. 
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drawing  reinforcements  from  other  sectors  to  strengthen  their  forces  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  region,  in  a frantic  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Americans. 

The  35th,  37th,  and  79th  Divisions  were  relieved  by  the  1st,  32d,  and  3d, 
respectively,  completing  the  relief  by  October  1.  The  91st  Division  was  with- 


Results  of  Traffic  on  Avocourt-Malancoukt  Road  Rvilt  over  “No-Man’s-Land” 


drawn  to  corps  reserve,  and  the  92d  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  XXXVIII 
French  Corps,  just  west  of  the  Argonne. 

The  few  roads  leading  to  the  front  across  “no-man’s-land  ” had  been  almost 
entirely  obliterated  during  the  four  years  of  German  occupation,  and  the  area 

was  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  shell 
fire.  The  wet  weather  during  the 
attack  further  increased  the  problem 
of  building  and  improving  roads  and 
railroads  near  the  former  front  lines, 
which  the  liznited  izumber  of  engineer 
troops  overcame  only  after  great 
efforts. 

In  the  German  defensive  system 
facing  the  American  Army  on  the 
morning  of  October  1,  three  of  the 
most  important  positions  from  east 
to  west  were  the  Cunel  Heights,  the 
southern  heights  of  Bois  de  Romagne, 
and  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Argonne 
Forest  near  Chatel  Chehery  and  Cor- 
nay.  In  the  next  attack,  the  III  aizd 

V Corps  were  to  assault  the  Cunel 
Heights  and  the  southern  heights 
of  Romagne,  while  the  I Corps  was 
to  neutralize  the  hostile  fire  from 
the  Argonne  Forest  and  assist  the 

V Corps  by  capturing  the  western 
end  of  the  heights  of  the  Bois  de 
Romagne. 

The  offensive  was  resumed  on  Octo- 
OnsEKVATioN  i^osT,  jMontfaucon  bcr  4.  The  resistance  encountered 
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was  desperate  in  the  extreme.  Not  all  the  assigned  objectives  were  taken,  but 
important  gains  were  made  southeast  of  Cunel  and  immediately  east  of  the  Aire 
River.  To  exploit  the  latter  gain,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  make  a flank 
attack  upon  the  heights  of  the  Argonne  near  Cornay,  from  which  the  fire  of 


German  Cavalry  Regiment  on  Western  Front,  1918.  © G 


increasingly  large  concentrations  of  hostile  artillery  was  hampering  the  Ameri- 
can operations. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  an  assault  was  made  by  the  82d  and  a brigade 
of  the  28th  Division  against  Chatel  Chehery  and  Cornay  on  the  left  and  rear  of 
the  German  position  in  the  Argonne.  At  the  same  time  the  77th  and  the  other 
brigade  of  the  28th  pressed  forward  from  the  south.  The  flank  attack,  although 
attended  by  very  vicious  fighting,  was  completely  successful. 

The  advance  was  con- 
tinued on  the  8th  with 
further  valuable  gains.  As 
a result  the  Germans  were 
forced  to  retire  from  the 
Argonne,  and  that  menace 
to  the  left  of  the  army  was 
removed.  This  retirement 
freed  the  heroic  survivors  of 
the  so-called  “Lost  Battal- 
ion.” See  Chapter  V. 

The  success  in  the  Ar- 
gonne Forest  on  October  7 
was  followed  on  October  8 
by  an  attack  east  of  the 
Meuse.  This  attack  was 
made  by  the  French  XVII 
Corps  of  the  American  First 
Army,  which  was  composed  of  two  French  divisions  reinforced  by  the  29th 
and  33d  American  Divisions,  making  it  two-thirds  American  in  strength.  It 
cleared  the  enemy  from  the  heights  opposite  the  III  Corps,  thus  eliminating 
the  serious  flanking  fire  which  had  been  bothering  the  right  of  that  unit,  and 
captured  approximately  3,000  prisoners.  This  advance  created  a strong  ad- 
ditional threat  against  the  enemy’s  main  lateral  line  of  communication, 


An  American  Divisional  Headquarters  at  Bras 
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To  reap  the  advantage  of  the  two  successful  attacks  on  the  flanks,  the  center 
of  the  army  resumed  the  offensive  on  October  9.  On  that  date,  important  posi- 
tions in  the  Kriemhilde-Stcllung,  the  name  given  to  the  Ilindenburg  line  in  this 
region,  were  gained.  The  incessant  attacks  of  the  III  and  V Corps  drove  the 
Germans  back  ui)on  the  Kriemhilde-Stellung  all  along  the  Army  front,  and  by 
the  Hill  the  III  Corps  had  broken  through  that  line  and  gained  a foothold  in 

the  Bois  de  Foret.  On  the  same  day,  the  82d 
Division  of  the  I Corps  seized  a valuable  part  of 
the  same  line  east  of  St.  Juvin.  These  opera- 
tions involved  fighting  of  the  most  vicious  sort 
throughout  the  front,  some  points  changing  hands 
several  times  in  a single  day. 

The  French  Fourth  Army,  assisted  at  a critical 
period  by  the  2d  and  36th  American  Divisions 
(see  Chapter  V) , had  gained  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Aire  River  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Aisne  as 
far  north  as  Vouziers. 

Plans  were  jirepared  for  a new  general  assault 
to  take  place  on  the  15th,  but  upon  the  request 
of  the  French  Fourth  Army,  which  was  to  attack  simultaneously  in  an  attempt 
to  outflank  the  German  troops  in  the  forest  on  our  left,  the  date  was  changed  to 
October  14th. 

The  III  Corps,  with  the  4th,  3d,  and  5th  Divisions  in  line  from  right  to  left, 
and  the  V Corjis  with  the  32d  and  42d  in  the  same  order,  were  to  drive  salients 
through  the  Kriemhilde-Stellung  along  the  flanks  of  the  Bois  de  Romagne  and 
the  Bois  de  Bantheville.  Tliey  were  then  to  clean  out  the  woods  between  the 
salients  and  continue  the  advance  northward. 

1 


Infantry  Advancing  in  Support  Near  Romagne 


The  I Corps,  in  which  were  the  S2d  and  77th  Divisions,  was  to  hold  off  the 
enemy  on  the  west,  and  to  protect  the  left  of  the  V Corps.  The  Germans 
opposed  a violent  resistance  to  these  attacks,  and  only  small  gains  were  made 
on  the  14th,  the  most  important  being  the  capture  of  Cote  Dame  Marie  by  the 
32d  Division. 

The  attacks  were  continued  on  the  15th  and  16th,  the  principal  results  being 
the  capture  of  Cote  de  Chatillon  and  the  ridge  between  St.  Juvin  and  St.  Georges. 
Although  the  attacking  troops  at  almost  all  other  points  were  held  practically 
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to  a standstill,  the  penetration  made  by  the  V Corps  was  in  a vital  point  and 
opened  the  way  for  further  advances. 

While  this  intense  fighting  was  in  progress,  Marshal  Foch  requested  two 
American  divisions  to  assist  the  French  Sixth  Army  near  Ypres,  and  the  37th 
and  91st  were  sent  to  that  region,  where  they  materially  assisted  in  the  Allied 
advances  in  Belgium.  See  Chapter  VI . 

On  October  12  the  Ameri- 
can Second  Army  was  formed 
in  the  Woevre,  and  after  the 
reassignment  of  the  Ameri- 
can sector  between  the  two 
armies,  the  front  of  the  First 
extended  from  Fresnes-en- 
Woevre  to  the  western  edge 
of  the  Argonne,  a distance 
of  about  47  miles.  The 
XVII  French  Corps,  and  the 
III,  V,  and  I American  Corps 

remained  in  line  from  right 
to  left  American  Infantry  in  Action  in  the  Argonne  Forest 


General  Pershing  relinquished  command  of  the  First  Army  on  October  16,  and 
from  that  time  on  became  Commander  of  the  group  of  armies,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  American  Commander  in  Chief. 


In  his  report,  covering  the  period  of  the  Argonne  Battle  from  its  beginning  to 
October  16,  he  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  enlisted  men  and  junior  officers  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  He  said  in  part;  “Attended  by  cold  and  inclement  weather  and  fought 

largely  by  partially  trained 
troops,  the  battle  was  prosecuted 
with  an  aggressive  and  heroic 
spirit  of  courage  and  fortitude 
which  demanded  eventual  success 
despite  all  obstacles.  The  morale 
of  the  American  soldier  during 
this  most  trying  period  was 
superb.  Physically  strong  and 
virile,  naturally  courageous  and 
aggressive,  inspired  by  unselfish 
and  idealistic  motives,  he  guaran- 
teed the  victory  and  drove  a 
veteran  enemy  from  his  last  ditch.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  him; 
his  patriotism,  courage,  and  fortitude  were  beyond  praise. 

“ Upon  the  young  commanders  of  platoons,  companies,  and  battalions  fell  the 
heaviest  burden.  They  not  only  suffered  all  the  danger  and  rigors  of  the  fight 
but  carried  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  and  directing  their  men,  often  newly 
arrived  and  not  fully  trained  . . . quick  to  learn,  they  soon  developed  on 

the  field  into  skillful  leaders.” 


Buzancy  after  Its  Capture 
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Major  General  Hunter  Liggett,  who  assumed  command  of  the  First 
Army  on  October  16,  was  directed  to  make  preparations  for  a general 
attack,  the  date  for  which  was  tentatively  set  as  October  28.  Local  opera- 
tions were  undertaken  by  the  different  units  on  the  front  in  order  to  secure 
good  juini)-ofT  lines  for  the  approaching  offensive. 

By  the  22d  of  the  month  the  III  and  V Corps  had 
secured  the  Bois  de  Foret  and  Bois  des  Rappes  and  had 
pushed  to  the  northern  and  western  limits  of  the  Bois 
de  Bantheville.  The  troops  east  of  the  Meuse  gave  the 
enemy  no  rest  and  continued  to  advance  against  fresh 
German  divisions. 

During  tlie  same  jjeriod  the  I Corps,  on  the  left, 
cleared  out  the  woods  near  Grandpre  in  severe  fighting, 
the  78th  Division  attacking  almost  continuously  for 
10  days.  By  October  27  sufficient  progress  had  been 
made  on  this  flank  to  cnab'e  the  right  of  the  French 
Fourth  Army  to  advance.  The  activity  of  our  left 


Engineers  Working  Near  Baericouri 


Maj.  Uen.  Hunter  Liggett 


Note  Condition  of  Road 


corps  had  a material  effect  on  the  success  of  the  final  offensive,  as  it  drew  Hie 
hostile  strength  away  from  the  center  of  the  First  Army  where  the  main  attack 
was  to  be  delivered. 

A number  of  front-line  divisions  were  relieved  during  this  period  in  order  to 
give  them  time  for  needed  rest  and  recuperation. 

The  American  Army  for  the  first  time  was  enabled  to  prepare  for  an  offen- 
sive under  normal  conditions.  It  was  already  on  the  front  over  which  it  was 
to  attack,  the  majority  of  the  Allied  artillery  and  aviation  units  had  been 
rejilaced  by  Americans,  and  suiiplies  and  ammunition  were  at  hand  in  ample 
quantities.  In  addition,  the  weather  fortunately  took  a turn  for  the  better  and 
this  greatly  relieved  the  hardships  and  suffering  of  the  troops. 
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Upon  the  request  of  the  French  the  date  of  the  attack  was  postponed  until 
November  1,  on  which  date  the  divisions  of  the  First  Army  were  in  line  as  shown 
on  the  accompanying  sketch. 

The  general  plan  contemplated  a deep  penetration  in  the  center  to  secure  the 
Heights  of  Barricourt,  followed  by  a drive  on  the  left  to  connect  with  the  French 
near  Boult-aux-Bois.  The  capture  of  Barricourt  Heights  would  compel  a German 


retirement  to  the  east  of  the  Meuse,  so  the  III  Corps,  while  assisting  the  main 
attack  in  the  center,  was  directed  to  be  irrepared  to  force  a crossing  of  the  river. 

The  attack  started  on  November  I,  and  on  that  day  the  III  and  V Corps 
oroke  through  the  hostile  defensive  system  and  artillery  positions,  and  reached 
practically  all  their  objectives.  The  blow  was  so  heavy  that  the  Germans  could 
not  organize  a serious  counterattack  and  shortly  began  to  retire  across  the 
Meuse  at  Dun-sur-Meuse  and  Stenay. 
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Beginning  on  November  1 the  western  boundary  of  the  army  was  altered 
several  times  by  the  Allied  High  Command,  and  as  a result  the  general  direction 
of  the  Army’s  advance  was  gradually  changed  from  north  to  northeast  toward 
Montmedy  and  Carignan. 

The  whole  line  was  attacked  with  renewed  vigor  on  the  2d  and  3d,  and  con- 
tinuous headway  Avas  made. 

The  Germans  were  in  full  retreat  by  the  4th,  and  the  pursuit  was  so  vigorous 
during  the  next  few  days  that  they  were  given  no  time  to  rest  and  reorganize. 
On  the  night  of  November  6-7,  troops  of  the  I Corps  reached  the  heights  over- 
looking Sedan.  The  Allied  High  Command  then  jdaced  that  city  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Trench  Fourth  Army. 

The  changes  in  boundary  had  served  to  narrow  the  front  of  the  I Corps,  and 
some  of  the  divisions  were  gradually  withdrawn  to  the  south  in  preparation 
for  an  attack  eastward  from  Dun-sur-Meuse. 


VlLLE-DEVANT-ClIAUMONT,  NOVEMBER  1,  1918 


The  actual  crossing  of  the  Meuse  by  the  III  Corps  was  begun  on  November  4, 
when  the  5th  Division  established  a bridgehead  south  of  Dun-sur-Meuse.  It 
continued  these  attacks,  and,  assisted  by  the  troops  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  had  by  November  10  secured  an  excellent  line  of  departure  for  an  advance 
toward  Montmedy. 

The  American  Commander  in  Chief  issued  instructions  on  November  5 directing 
both  American  Armies  to  prepare  for  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  Briey  and 
Longwy,  but  this  occasioned  no  material  change  in  the  plans  which  had  already 
been  prepared  by  the  First  Army. 

Late  on  November  9 Marshal  Foch  gave  orders  to  all  armies,  directing  that 
attacks  be  initiated  and  sustained  along  the  whole  front  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  demoralization  of  the  German  forces.  He  stressed  the  importance 
of  pushing  the  enemy  without  respite  to  prevent  him  from  collecting  and  reor- 
ganizing his  troops.  The  First  Army  executed  these  attacks  on  November  10 
and  1 1 by  making  advances  along  its  entire  front. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  word  was  received  and  sent  to  our  troops  as  quickly 
as  possible  that  the  armistice  had  been  signed,  and  that  hostilities  should  cease 
at  11  a.  m. 

Thus  ended  the  greatest  battle  of  American  history. 

The  First  Army,  which  reached  a strength  in  early  October  of  about  900,000 
Americans,  reinforced  by  more  than  100,000  French,  was  approximately  ten 
times  the  size  of  the  army  which  General  Grant  led  through  Virginia  in  1864. 

Its  total  losses  from  all  causes  were  117,000,  but  it  had  captured  26,000  prisoners 
and  inflicted  approximately  100,000  other  casualties  on  the  enemy. 


no  w TO  STOP  TUB  WAR. 

Do  vour  part  to  put  an  end  to  the  vsar!  Hut  an  end  to 
.our  p.at  cf  it.  Stop  fighting'  That's  the  sinipfese  veay. 
ou  c-in  do  \t.  you  soldiers,  just  stop  fighting  and  the  war 
• ill  end  of  its  own  aceerd.  V’ou  are  not  fighting  for  anything 
inyway.  \\’h:it  docs  it  matter  to  you  who  owns  K!etz  or 
Strii.ssburg,  you  never  saw  those  towns  nor  knew  the  people 
.n  theiiR  so  what  do  you  care  about  them?  But  there  is  a 
little  town  back  home  in  little'  old  United  States  you 
would  like  to  see  and  if  you  keep  on  fighting  here  in  the  hope 
cf  getting  a look  at  those  old  German  fortresses  you  may 

never  sec  home  again.  \ 

The  only  way  to  stop  the  war  is  to  stop  fighting. 

Thar's-  easy,  just  quit  it  and  slip  across  «No  Klan's  Land* 

.md  join  the  bunch  that's  taking  it  easy  there  waiting  to  be 
excli.'inged  and  taken  home.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  that. 

That  bunch  of  American  prisoncis  will  be  welcomed  just  as 
vrarnil/  as  you  who  stick  it  out  in  these  infernal  trenches. 

Gcr  wise  and  get  over  the  top. 


Extract  from 
German  Propa- 
ganda Dropped 
Behind  Ameri- 
can Lines 


Allied  Propagan- 
da Being  Float- 
ed TO  German 
Lines 


Between  September  26  and  November  11  the  French,  British,  and  Belgians  in 
the  west  and  north  gradually  increased  the  vigor  and  strength  of  their  attacks 
and  made  enormous  inroads  into  the  hostile  positions. 

Damaging  as  were  these  drives  to  the  German  cause,  and  valuable  as  they 
were  in  the  Allied  plan  for  victory,  such  was  the  importance  to  the  enemy  of 
retaining  intact  his  defenses  south  of  Sedan,  in  order  to  protect  his  lateral  rail- 
roads, that  he  brought  reserves  from  almost  every  sector  on  the  Western  Front  to 
throw  into  the  path  of  the  American  advance. 

Even  the  last  desperate  scheme  of  the  Germans  to  withdraw  their  armies  from 
France  and  Belgium  toward  their  own  frontier,  in  the  hope  that  there  they  could 
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defy  inrlcfinitcly  tlie  forces  of  America  and  the  Allies,  depended  for  its  successful 
execution  on  the  safety  of  these  railways. 


Impromptu  Service  at  Exermont  Soon  After  Its  Capture 


When  the  American  Army,  in  spite  of  increasing  reinforcements  and  against 
a well-nigh  impregnable  defensive  system,  had  driven  foi'ward  to  a position 
dominating  the  German  communications  near  Sedan,  the  termination  of  the  war 
in  1918  was  assured. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  MEUSE-ARGONNE  BATTLE  FIELDS 


The  visit  to  the  Meuse-Argonne  battle  fields  is  divided  into  two  tours,  each 
requiring  a day.  The  first,  which  is  the  shorter  and  more  interesting,  goes 
through  that  part  of  the  area  which  was  fought 
over  from  September  26,  1918,  to  November  1, 

1918,  and  should  be  followed  in  case  but  one 
day  is  spent  in  the  region.  The  second  covers 
principally  that  part  in  which  the  fighting  oc- 
curred from  November  1,  1918,  to  the  date 
of  the  armistice.  The  first  day’s  tour  begins 
at  Verdun;  the  second  at  the  American  Ceme- 
tery near  Romagne. 

FIRST  DAY’S  TOUR 


The  described  route  is  about  85  miles  long, 
and  may  be  completed  in  approximately 
hours.  Before  starting  trip  see  page  271. 


Monument  Near  Station  in  Verdun 


The  narrative  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  the 
map  at  the  end  of  it  should  be  consulted  while  following  the  tour.  It  is  suggested 
that  lunch  be  carried. 


EN  ROUTE  VERDUN  TO  LE  MORT  HOMME 

Leave  Verdun  via  Avenue  Garibaldi.  (.See 
map  p.  76.)  At  monument  in  front  of  railway 
station,  turn  left  on  N-3  and  note  speedometer 
reading.  One  kilometer  from  monu- 
ment, shortly  after  crossing  bridge  over 
railway,  take  G.  C.  38  to  right.  For  the 


United  States 
Naval  Gun  Near  Charny 


next  15  kilometers  the  route  closely  follows  the  railroad,  which  is  kept  on 
the  right. 

About  8 kilometers  from  Verdun,  at  road  fork  at  entrance  to  Charny,  keep  to 
left.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  14-inch  Naval  guns  on  railway  mounts, 
manned  by  personnel  of  the  United  States  Navy,  fired  from  a position  near 
Charny. 
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About  14  kilometers  from  Verdun  at  road  fork  near  Chattancourt-Cumieres 
railway  station,  keep  straight  ahead  on  I.  C.  23. 

A kilometer  farther  on  is  the  ruined  village  of  Cumieres,  now  marked  by  a 
monument.  During  the  fall  of  1918  the  main  road  which  the  tour  has  been 
following  was  an  important  avenue  of  supply  for  the  American  First  Army. 

Take  left-hand  road  500  meters  beyond  Cumi- 
eres monument.  About  2 kilometers  beyond 
Cumieres,  and  100  yards  to  left  of  road,  is  seen  a 
tunnel  entrance,  marked  by  a sign.  This  tunnel, 
which  was  a very  long  one,  was  constructed  and 
used  by  the  Germans.  From  tunnel  entrance,  a 
path  leads  to  other  underground  shelters  used 
during  the  war,  and  to  monuments  on  le  Mort 
Homme. 

About  500  meters  beyond  tunnel  entrance 
STOP  at  top  of  ridge. 

This  iDoiut  is  on  the  northern  slopes  of  le  Mort  Homme  (Dead  Man  Hill). 
The  direction  to  the  monuments  on  the  hill  to  the  left  is  approximately  south. 
Hill  304  is  seen  2 miles  away  to  the  west,  and  Cote  de  I’Oie  extends  toward 
the  east  from  here. 

Face  north.  The  jumir-off  line  of  the  American  First  Army  on  September  26 
ran  approximately  west  from  the  Meuse  River  to  the  western  edge  of  the  Argonne 
Forest.  On  this  part  of  the  front  it  lay  along  the  northern  side  of  Cote  de  I’Oie 


P'RENCii  Monument  on  le  Mort 
Homme 


and  passed  just  this  side  of  Bethincourt,  of  which  the  tops  of  the  houses  can  be 
seen  to  the  northwest  at  the  base  of  this  hill.  From  B4thincourt  it  ran  southwest, 
passing  between  Hill  304  and  Malancourt,  the  village  seen  in  the  valley  3 miles 
west  of  this  observation  point. 
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FIEST  DAY’S  TOUR  OF  THE  MEUSE-. 


In  the  middle  of  September,  1918,  the  33d  and  79th  American  Divisions  took 
over  from  the  French  this  front  from  the  Meuse  to  Avocourt,  a village  lying  3 
miles  west  of  Hill  304.  The  371st  and  372d  United  States  Infantry,  93d  Division, 
serving  in  a French  division,  had  held  part  of  this  sector  for  a considerable  period 
prior  to  that  time. 

On  September  23  the  79th 
Division  was  taken  out  of  line, 
and  the  33d,  with  some  attached 
troops,  took  over  its  sector 
and  held  both  divisional  fronts, 
behind  which  other  American 
units  concentrated  for  the  great 
offensive. 

This  point  lay  in  the  sector 
of  the  III  Corps,  which  had  the 
33d,  80th,  and  4th  Divisions, 

from  right  to  left,  in  line  for  the  attack.  The  79th  Division,  in  the  V Corps,  was 
next  in  line,  Montfaucon,  the  high  hill  on  the  sky  line  northwest  of  here,  being  in 
its  zone  of  advance. 


Am£ric.\n  Troops  in  Line  on  West  Bank  of  Meuse 
River  Xear  Forges 


The  German  lines  in  this  region  were  extremely  formidable,  haying  been 
strengthened  to  the  highest  degree  during  the  terrible  fighting  on  this  front  in 
1916-17.  The  successive  lines  were  on  a series  of  ridges,  one  behind  the  other, 
and  the  German  artillery  had  the  advantage  of  splendid  observation  points,  chief 


of  which  was  Montfaucon. 


LE  Mort  Homme 


Supported  by  tremendous  artillery  fire,  the  divisions  of  the  III  Corps  broke 
through  these  strong  positions  to  a depth  of  4J4  miles  on  the  first  day  of  the  attack. 
The  33d  Division,  after  quickly  capturing  the  Bois  de  Forges,  the  large  wood  seen 
2 miles  to  the  north,  wheeled  to  the  right  and  faced  the  river  as  a protection  to 
the  right  flank  of  the  advancing  forces.  The  80th  Division  drove  ahead  several 
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miles,  and  that  night  captured  the  Bois  de  Dannevoux,  the  wood  seen  on  the 
sk}'  lino  to  the  right  of  and  hcj'ond  Bethincoiirt.  The  4th  Division,  passing  this 
side  of  Alontfaucon,  made  a rapid  advance.  Much  of  the  ground  gained  by  it 
will  be  viewed  from  the  next  stop. 

Face  northeast.  The  tops  of  the  houses  of  the  village  of  Forges  can  be  seen  2 
miles  away,  beyond  which,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Meuse  River,  is  Brabant- 
sur-Meuse.  The  German  line  on  that  side  of  the  river,  extending  eastward  from 


.\MEKic.vN  Airplanes 


the  vicinity  of  Brabant,  was  not  attacked  on  September  26,  although  it  was 
planned  to  undertake  that  oiieration  within  a short  time. 

As  the  attack  on  this  si<le  of  the  river  progressed,  the  'artillery  fire  from  the 
wooded  heights  be3’ond  it  jiartially  enfiladed  the  lines  and  became  verj^  trouble- 
some. Preparations  for  the  attack  against  those  heights  were  consequent!}" 
pushed,  and  on  October  8 the  XVH  French  Corps  of  the  American  First  Arm}’, 
composed  of  the  29th  and  33d  American  Divisions  and  the  18th  and  26th 
French  Divisions,  advanced  in  that  area.  The  29th  and  33d  Divisions  drove 

forward  on  cither  side  of  Brabant,  the 
latter  crossing  the  river  to  take  part  in 
the  operation. 

In  three  days  the  33d  Division  had 
captured  the  Bois  de  Chaume,  seen 
on  the  crest  beyond  the  right  corner 
cf  the  Bois  de  Forges,  and  the  29th 
Division  had  captured  the  Bois  de 
Consenvoye,  seen  on  top  of  the  ridge 
to  the  left  of  and  beyond  Brabant. 
Farther  east  the  two  French  divisions  of 
that  corps  made  some  advances.  These 
successes  relieved  the  situation  on  the  right  flank  of  the  troops  w'est  of  the  Meuse. 

ddie  26th  and  79th  Divisions,  which  had  reiilaced  the  29th  and  33d  Divisions, 
ojicrated  east  of  the  Meuse  during  the  last  days  of  the  war,  pushing  the  Germans 
off  the  Meuse  plateau,  toward  the  northeast.  That  area  will  be  visited  later  in 
the  tour. 

On  le  Mort  Homme  and  the  surrounding  hills  there  occurred  some  of  the  most 
desperate  fighting  of  the  war.  The  Germans  captured  them  in  bitter  and  costly 
struggles  in  1916,  only  to  lo.se  them  w'hen  the  French  launched  a local  offensive 
here  in  August  of  the  following  year. 


German  Gun  Destroyed  hy  American 
Aviator 
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EN  ROUTE  LE  MORT  HOMME  TO  MONTFA0CON 


Continue.  Turn  left  after  crossing 
creek  at  Bethincourt. 

On  September  26  the  swampy  jiarts 
of  Forges  Creek  valley  were  crossed  on 
footbridges  which  were  carried  from  the 
American  trenches  and  laid  end  to  end 
across  the  mud.  Later  the  engineers  ac- 
complished the  colossal  task  of  building 
roads  and  bridges  for  the  artillery  and 
supply  trains  across  these  shell-torn 
swamps. 

At  church  in  Malancourt  keep  to  right. 
Two  kilometers  beyond  Malancourt,  on 
right  of  road,  is  Hill  308,  on  which  are 
seen  some  remains  of  a strong  German 
position  known  as  the  Ouvrage  du  Demon. 
That  strong-point  seriously  impeded  units 
of  the  79th  Division  until  captured  on  the 
morning  of  September  27. 


llAtlCOURT,  IN  NOVEMBEK,  1918 


Dropping  Me.ssage  to  .'Sth  Division  at  Faval  Farm 
(Insert.)  White  Panels  Displayed  as  Signals 
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Continue  to  ruins  of  church  at  Montfaucon  and  STOP. 

On  top  of  Montfaucon,  just  west  of  church,  is  the  site  selected  for  the  monument, 
described  in  Chapter  XI,  which  will  be  erected  by  the  American  Government  to  com- 
memorate the  entire  Meuse-Argonne  Battle.  After  monument  is  built  the  tourist 
should  climb  to  its  observation  toiver  and  read  the  following  narrative  from  that  point. 


Walk  down  toward  Malancourt  about  50  yards  to  a point  of  good  observation  on 
south  side  of  hill.  The  Bois  cle  Montfaucon  is  seen  to  right  of  road  to  Malan- 
court, and  the  direction  to  its  nearest  edge  is  approximately  south. 

Montfaucon  was  an  extremely  important  2)oint  in  the  German  scheme  of 
defense  on  account  of  its  dominating  character  and  the  facilities  it  afforded  for 
observation.  Several  zones  of  deep  trenches  defended  it  on  the  south,  east,  and 


The  First  Three  Stops  in  the  Tour,  Shown  by  Fan-Shaped  Symbols  on  the  Sketch,  Deal 
Principally  with  Operations  in  the  Shaded  Area 
Arabic  numerals  indicate  divisions.  Roman  numerals  indicate  corps. 


west  sides,  and  the  hill  itself  was  highly  organized  with  trenches,  concrete  machine- 
gun  emplacements,  shelters,  and  observation  posts.  The  natural  strength  of 
the  hill  is  obvious  from  here.  It  lay  in  the  zone  of  the  79th  Division,  but  the 
jilans  of  the  Army  contemplated  its  capture  by  making  deep  advances  on  its 
right  and  left,  thus  forcing  its  evacuation. 
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Before  the  offensive  the  American  front  line,  lying  just  south  of  the  Bois  de 
Montfaucon,  i:)assed  westward  over  the  southern  slopes  of  Vauquois  Hill,  the 
bare,  oval-shaped  hill  seen  6 miles  to  the  southwest. 

The  V Corps,  composed  of  the  7t)th,  37th,  and  91st  Divisions  in  line  from  east 
to  west,  attacked  northward  from  that  line. 

On  the  morning  of  September  26  a dense  fog,  combined  with  an  artillery  smoke 
screen,  covered  the  First  Army  front,  shielding  the  Americans  from  hostile  view, 
but  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  keep  direction  in  the  tangled  woods  and 


View  of  Montfaucon  Taken  During  the  War 
(A)  Site  of  memorial  to  be  constructed  by  the  American  Government.  (B)  German  observation  post 

used  by  Crown  Prince 

(Insert.)  Montfaucon  Church  of  the  Present  Time 

myriads  of  trenches.  German  machine-gun  fire  raked  the  valleys  and  the  exposed 
slopes,  taking  a heavy  toll  from  the  attacking  troops  until  the  “pill  boxes”  were 
discovered  and  destroyed. 

After  struggling  through  the  German  defenses  in  the  Bois  de  Montfaucon  the 
37th  and  79th  Divisions  arrived  in  the  afternoon  on  the  near  edge  of  that  wood. 
Re-forming  there,  a regiment  of  the  79th  Division,  supported  by  a few  tanks, 
launched  an  attack  upon  Montfaucon  about  6.30  p.  m.  This  attack  progressed 
approximately  ]/2  mile  before  it  was  stopped  by  machine-gun  fire  from  Montfaucon 
and  by  heavy  artillery  fire  which  destroyed  some  of  the  tanks  and  forced  the 
regiment  to  fall  back  to  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

39014° — 27 10 
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By  the  end  of  the  day,  troops  of  the  37th  Division,  2 miles  to  the  west,  were  in 
the  German  trenches  near  Ivoiry.  Farther  west  the  91st  Division  had  passed 
those  trenches  and  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Epinonville  is  situated. 

Move  in  automobile,  toward  Nantillois,  to  opposite  side  of  hill  near  kilometer 
post  3.  The  church  spire  of  Nantillois  shows  above  the  rim  of  the  valley  about 
2 miles  to  the  north. 


P.\NORAMA  FROM  MoNT 


The  4th  Division,  in  a smashing  drive,  by  noon  of  the  first  day  captured  Hill 
295,  l]/2  miles  northeast  of  Montfaucon,  and  part  of  the  Bois  de  Septsarges, 
beyond  it.  Three  vicious  counterattacks  failed  to  drive  the  division  back. 

The  attacks  against  and  on 
both  sides  of  Montfaucon  were 
lenewed  on  September  27. 

Troops  of  the  4th  Division 
entered  Nantillois,  but  were  un- 
able to  hold  it.  The  deep  pen- 
etration made  by  the  III  Corps 
to  the  northeast  of  this  hill, 
however,  and  the  continued 
pressure  of  the  37th  and  91st 
Divisions  on  the  west,  greatly 
aided  the  advance  of  the  79th 
Division  in  front  of  it.  The 
latter  made  slow  but  continuous 
progress  against  heavy  machine- 
Ger.\ian  Shells  E.xplodi.\o  near  Montfaucon  gun  fire,  and,  encircling  the 

position,  captured  it  about  noon. 
A patrol  of  the  37th  Division,  which  attacked  Montfaucon  from  the  west,  did 
good  work  against  machine  guns  on  that  side. 

The  Germans,  having  been  driven  from  their  successive  lines  south  of  and  on 
either  side  of  Montfaucon,  occupied  the  powerful  Kriemhilde  (Hindenburg) 
line,  which  ran  approximately  east  and  west  across  the  front  of  the  American 
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First  Army,  passing  about  4 miles  north  of  here.  The  right-hand  end  of  the  high, 
wooded  ridge  6 miles  to  the  northwest  is  the  Cote  Dame  Marie.  It  was  one  of 
the  strongest  positions  in  that  line  and  afforded  excellent  observation  over  the 
advancing  American  troops.  The  rolling,  hilly  terrain  for  about  2 miles  south  of 
the  German  line  was  a highly  organized  outpost  zone  in  which  there  were  thou- 
sands of  machine  guns  in  skillfully  located  positions,  supported  b}'  a great  amount 


FAUCON,  Looking  North 


of  artillery.  It  was  through  that  zone  that  the  First  Army  doggedly  fought  its 
way  in  the  days  following  the  capture  of  Montfaucon,  and  some  of  the  hardest 
American  fighting  of  the  war  occurred  there. 

Near  the  horizon  to  the  west  is  the  Argonne  Forest,  in  which  lay  the  left  flank 
of  the  First  Army. 

On  this  hill  are  many  relics  of  the  war,  in- 
cluding remains  of  machine-gun  posts,  con- 
crete shelters,  and  the  like.  A walk  over 
the  area. will  be  interesting  to  the  visitor. 

EN  ROUTE  MONTFAUCON  TO  VAUQUOIS  HILL 

Retrace  road  over  Montfaucon. 

About  200  meters  from  kilometer  post 
3,  to  right  of  road,  is  seen  a Y.  AI.  C.  A. 
plaque  which  marks  the  former  location  of  a 
house  in  which  was  built  a strong  concrete 
tower  fitted  with  a large  periscope.  If  is  said  that  the  German  Crown  Prince, 
from  that  observatory,  watched  the  German  troops  Ijattle  for  Hill  304  and  le 
Mort  Homme  in  1916.  The  periscope  is  now  in  the  Military  Academy  Mu- 
seum at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Leave  hill  from  southwest  side.  Pass  through  new  village  of  Montfaucon  on 
G.  C.  19,  toward  Cheppy. 

The  American  advance  Avas  from  left  to  right  across  this  road.  About  2J/^ 
kilorrreters  from  Montfaucon,  just  before  entering  Bois  Chehemin,  the  line 
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reached  by  the  37th  Division  on  the  night  of  September  26  is  crossed.  That 
flivision  and  tlie  91st  had  severe  fighting  in  capturing  this  wood  that  afternoon. 


Upon  emerging  from  Bois 
Clieliemin  the  Bois  de  Cheppy  is 
seen  a mile  to  the  left  front. 
That  wood  was  quickly  overrun 
by  the  91st  Division,  which  im- 
mediately aftei  wards  met  very 
strong  resistance  fiom  the  hostile 
troops  on  this  ridge. 

At  la  Neuve  Grange  Farm, 
seen  on  this  side  of  the  Bois  de 
Chepi^y  .First  Sergeant  Chester  H. 
West,  of  the  363d  Infantry,  91st 
Division,  won  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Flonor  for  charging  and 
capturing,  single  handed,  a strong 
machine-gun  nest. 

The  next  town  is  Cheppy, 
captured  by  the  35th  Division 
on  September  26.  Do  not  enter 
town,  but  keep  to  left  to  monument  erected  by  the  State  of  Missouri  to  commem- 
orate the  35th  Division. 


Street  in  ('iiEPPi’.  October,  1918 


About  300  meters  beyond  monument  turn  sharply  left  on  G.  C.  38  and  con- 
tinue toward  Vauquois  Hill.  At  kilometer  post  12.1  take  road  V.  O.  3 to  right. 


Missouri  Monument  near 

C’HEPPY 


STOP  at  church  in  Vauquois  and  follow  path  300  yards  along  a communication 
trench  to  crest.  The  Pest  view  is  obtained  from  the  rim  of  the  crater  opposite 
(north  of)  the  French  monument  now  situated  there.  The  direction  from  the 
monument  to  the  church  in  Vauquois  is  south. 
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Destroyed  Bridge  at  Boueeuilles 
Picture  taken  September  26,  1918 


This  hill  was  of  great  military  importance  because  it  dominated  the  surround- 
ing country,  especially  the  valleys  to  the  east  and  west.  During  the  v ar  it  v as 
the  scene  of  mining  operations  on  a large  scale,  and  the  top,  together  with  the  old 
village  of  Vauquois  which  covered  it,  was  literally  blown  away  by  French  and 
German  mines.  Before  the  Americans  arrived  on  this  front  the  opposing  lines 
faced  each  other  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  mine  cra- 
ters, the  French  being  on 
the  side  where  the  monu- 
ment is  located. 

Vauquois  was  one  of  the 
strong  points  in  front  of  the 
First  Army  jump-off  line, 
which  ran  across  the  south- 
ern part  of  it  and  through 
the  Argonne  Forest  to  the 
west.  The  I Corps,  with 
the  35th,  28th,  and  77th 
Divisions  in  line  from  east 
to  west,  attacked  from  this 
part  of  the  front.  The  35th 
Division,  which  advanced  in  this  vicinity,  planned  to  isolate  the  hill  by  pushing 
through  the  hostile  defenses  on  either  side. 

About  five  hours  before  the  attack  the  American  trenches  near  the  crest  were 
abandoned  and  the  whole  position  was  heavily  bombarded.  A few  minutes 

before  the  assault,  two  in- 
fantry companies  stationed 
themselves  near  the  south- 
ern base  of  the  hill,  close 
behind  the  curtain  of  burst- 
ing shells,  and  waited  for  the 
fire  to  lift.  Other  troops  of 
the  35th  Division,  screened 
by  smoke  with  which  the 
artillery  blinded  the  German 
observers,  crashed  through 
the  wire  and  trenches  in  the 
valleys  to  the  east  and 
west.  When  the  German 
troops  in  this  locality 
emerged  from  their  shelters 
after  the  barrage  moved 
on,  they  were  killed  or  captured  by  men  of  the  two  companies  who  reached  here 
almost  as  soon  as  the  artillery  fire  had  lifted. 


Temporary  Repairs  to  Bridge  at  Boxjreuilles 
Picture  taken  September  28,  1918 


The  zone  of  the  28th  Division  lay  just  the  other  side  of  the  Aire  River,  seen  to 
the  west  of  here,  and  included  the  near  edge  of  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Argonne 
Forest.  Southwest  of  here  is  Boureuilles,  near  the  German  front  line,  captured 
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by  that  division  on  September  26.  Tlie  French  in  1914  had  blown  a number  of 
huge  craters  in  the  road  south  of  that  town,  and  these  occasioned  considerable 


A Headquarters  of  the  35th  Division  near  Vauquois,  September  26,  1918 


delay  in  moving  heavy  artillery  and  supplies  forward  until  the  engineers  succeeded 
in  making  temporary  routes  around  them  and  building  bridges  over  them. 

The  77th  Division,  which  was  the  left  flank  unit  of  the  I Corps  and  of  the  First 
Army  and  whose  sector  lay  entirely  within  the  Argonne  Forest,  advanced  on  the 
other  side  of  the  28th,  going  forward  about  a mile  on  September  26. 


Pennsylvania  Memorial  at  Varennes 


To  the  east,  north,  and  northwest  is  seen  part  of  the  terrain  passed  over  by  the 
37th,  91st,  35th,  and  28th  Divisions.  Consult  map  at  end  of  chapter. 

By  walking  down  the  path  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  the  entrances  to  several 
German  tunnels  may  be  seen. 

EN  ROUTE  VAUQUOIS  HILL  TO  NEAR  FARM  DES  GRANGES 

Retrace  route  on  G.  C.  38. 

At  kilometer  post  11  the  scene  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  Private  Nels  Wold, 
138th  Infantry,  35th  Division,  is  seen  to  the  east  on  the  slope  beyond  the  creek. 
Assisted  by  one  other  soldier,  he  silenced  several  machine-gun  nests  and  captured 
11  prisoners.  He  then  gallantly  risked  his  life  to  aid  a comrade,  after  which  he 
was  himself  killed  when  he  attempted  to  capture  a fifth  machine-gun  nest.  He 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  these  outstand- 
ing deeds  of  valor. 

At  road  fork  near  Missouri  Monument  (at  kilometer  post  9.9)  keep  on  left 
hand  road  to  Varennes. 
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That  part  of  Varennes  this  side  of  the  river  was  captured  by  the  35th  Division 
on  September  26  and  the  other  part  by  the  28th  Division  the  same  day. 


American  Artillery  near  Varennes  2Sth  Division  Troops  in  Varennes, 

September  26,  1918 

While  fleeing  from  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution,  King  Louis  XVI  and 
Marie  Antoinette  were  arrested  in  Varennes. 

Turn  left  at  ruined  church  and  keep  to  left  after  crossing  river,  proceeding  to 


American  Battery  in  Action  Near  Baulny 


west  edge  of  Varennes  to  monument  built  by  the  State  of  Pennsj'lvania  to 
commemorate  the  fighting  of  all  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the  war.  See  page  183 
concerning  “Champ  Mahaut,”  which  may  be  conveniently  visited  from  tins  point. 

Return  through  Varennes,  cross  river, 
and  continue  straight  ahead  to  road  fork 
near  cemetery,  turning  left  on  N-46. 

Opposite  kilometer  post  2,  beyond 
river,  is  seen  Montblainville,  captured 
by  the  28th  Division  on  September  27. 

A kilometer  farther  on,  on  the  hill  to 
the  right  of  the  road,  is  Baulny,  taken 
by  the  35th  Division  on  September  27. 

From  the  road  near  Baulny  there  is  seen 
to  the  left  front  beyond  the  river  the  vil- 
lage of  Apremont,  captured  by  the  28th 
Division  the  following  day.  The  wooded  ridge  on  the  skyline,  seen  about  a mile 
to  the  left  of  Apremont,  is  le  Chene  Tondu,  a particularly  strong  German  position 
in  the  Argonne  Forest.  Troops  of  the  28th  Division  gained  a foothold  on  its 


P.  C.  Brigade  at  Apremont 
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southern  slopes  on  September  28,  but  in  spite  of  repeated  daily  attacks  were  not 
able  to  take  and  hold  its  crest  until  several  days  later. 

Farm  des  Granges  is  passed  on  the  left  about  3 kilometers  beyond  Baulny. 
400  meters  beyond  Farm  des  Granges,  STOP  near  far  end  of  large  gravel  pit, 
which  lies  to  right  of  road. 

The  hank  near  the  edge  of  the  pit  is  a better  observation  point  than  the  road. 


Toward  Farm  des  Granges  this  road  runs  appro.ximatelj'  south.  The  large 
wooded  area  to  the  southeast  is  Montrebeau  Wood.  On  the  hillside  a mile  east  of 
this  iJoint  is  the  Farm  de  Beauregard.  The  high,  round,  wooded  hill  34  miie  to 
the  left  of  Farm  de  Beauregard,  and  about  a mile  from  here,  is  Montrefagne. 

Montrebeau  Wood  was  captured  bj'  the  35th  Division  on  September  28.  On 
the  following  day,  attacking  from  the  north  edge  of  that  wood  under  extremely 
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heavy  fire,  its  troops  succeeded  in  occui^ying  Farm  de  Beauregard  and  the 
southern  slope  of  Montrefagne,  as  well  as  Exermont,  which,  invisible  from  here, 
lies  in  the  valley  near  Farm  de  Beauregard.  A counterattack,  supported  by 
German  batteries  bej’ond  the  river,  forced  the  35th  Division  back  to  the  ridge 
north  of  Baulny,  where  it  was  later  relieved  by  the  1st  Division. 
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On  October  4 the  1st  Division  attacked  northward  from  that  line,  while  on  its 
left  a brigade  of  the  28th  drove  forward  from  just  north  of  Apremont.  The  road 
through  this  point  was  the  boundary  line  between  those  units  in  that  attack. 

Supported  by  tanks  and  a concentrated  artillery  fire  upon  all  known  strong- 
points,  the  1st  Division  captured  Montrebeau  Wood,  Exermont,  Farm  des 
Granges,  and  Farm  de  Beauregard,  after  which  it  attacked  iMontrefagne,  but 
was  unable  to  take  and  hold  that 
position  until  the  following  morning. 

The  fighting  in  this  vicinity  was  in- 
tense, involving  many  hand-to-hand 
combats  during  which  the  Germans 
fought  bravely,  often  to  the  last  man, 
before  giving  up  a position. 

The  attack  of  the  28th  Division  was 
also  successful.  In  a vigorous  ad- 
vance it  pushed  forward  past  this 
point  and  gained  a line  along  the 
river  northwest  of  here. 

Face  west.  The  village  straight  to 
the  west,  across  the  Aire  River,  is 
Chatel  Chehery,  and  Hill  244  rises  above  it.  The  high,  round  peak  immediately 
to  the  right  of  it  is  Hill  223.  The  low,  flat-topped  knoll  near  the  river,  to  the 
right  of  Hill  223,  is  Hill  180,  to  the  right  of  and  beyond  which  is  Cornay. 

After  the  attacks  of  the  1st  and  2Sth  Divisions  on  October  4 and  5,  the  Germans 
continued  to  hold  the  high  ground  southwest  of  the  river  from  Apremont  north- 


Dangerous  Corner  in  Exermont,  October  7,  I9ls 


Panorama  Looking  West  from  Stop  Near  Farm  des  Granges 


westward,  from  which  they  could  fire  with  artillery  directly  along  the  lines  of 
the  American  units  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

For  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  gains  of  the  1st  and  28th  Divisions,  and  to 
stop  this  artillery  fire,  it  was  decided  to  launch  an  attack  from  this  vicinity 
straight  at  the  German  positions  near  Chatel  Chehery  and  Cornay.  An  attack 
in  that  direction  would  threaten  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  hostile  forces  in  the 
Argonne,  and  if  successful  would  force  a withdrawal  from  the  forest.  On  the 
morning  of  October  7 the  82d  Division,  which  entered  the  lines  the  night  before. 
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attacked  westward  from  this  road  with  a brigade  of  the  28th  on  its  left.  The 
boundary  line  between  them  passed  near  Chatel  Chehery,  while  the  right  of  the 
82d  Division  was  directed  toward  Cornay.  This  daring  attack  was  remarkably 
successful  in  spite  of  desperate  resistance,  the  28th  Division  capturing  Hill  244 
and  Chatel  Chehery,  and  the  82d  Division  taking  Hill  223  and  Hill  180.  As  a 
result,  the  Germans  in  the  Argonne  Forest  began  a retirement  during  October  7 
to  a line  extending  southwest  from  Cornay.  While  the  attack  was  progressing 
the  77th  Division  advanced  from  the  south  and  effected  the  rescue  of  the  survivors 
of  the  “Lost  Battalion.”  See  Chapter  V. 

During  the  early  morning  of  October  8 a patrol  of  the  328th  Infantry,  82d 
Division,  in  the  ravine  just  beyond  Hill  223,  discovered  a considerable  force  of 


Germans.  The  iiatrol  furiously  attacked  the  enemy  and  after  it  had  suffered 
heavy  casualties,  Corjroral  Alvin  C.  York  took  charge.  Fearlessly  leading  seven 
men,  he  charged  with  great  daring  a machine-gun  nest  which  was  pouring  deadly 
and  incessant  fire  upon  his  irlatoon.  In  this  heroic  feat  the  machine-gun  nest 
was  taken  and  132  prisoners  were  captured,  largely  because  of  Corporal  Y^ork’s 
extraordinary  coolness  and  daring.  He  was  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  this  action. 

On  October  8 the  28th  and  82d  Divisions  reached,  and  held  against  vicious 
counterattacks,  a road  and  railway  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond  Hill  223, 
which  were  the  only  important  north  and  south  communications  available  to  the 
Germans  in  the  Argonne  Forest. 

The  82d  Division  took  over  the  front  of  the  28th  on  the  night  of  October  8, 
and  in  the  next  two  days  pushed  the  retreating  Germans  from  the  wooded  heights 
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to  the  northwest,  while  the  77th  Division,  on  its  left,  advanced  rapidly  through 
the  forest. 


EN  ROUTE  NEAR  FARM  DES  GRANGES  TO 
NEAR  MARCQ 


Continue  along  N-46.  From  bottom  of 
hill,  up  valley  to  right,  is  seen  Exermont, 
around  which  the  fighting  was  particularly 
severe. 


Sergeant  Michael  B.  Ellis,  28th  Infantry, 

1st  Division,  was  awarded  a Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  outstanding  heroism 
displayed  during  the  fighting  on  the 
slopes  north  of  Exermont  October  4 
and  5.  Constantly  in  front  of  his  own 
lines,  he,  single-handed,  captured  machine-gun 
brought  in  over  45  prisoners. 


Captured  German  Shells 
nests  one  after  the  other,  and 


Face  northeast.  The  first  round,  densely  wooded  peak  immediately  to  the  right 
of  Montrefagne  and  about  \]/2  miles  farther  away  is  Hill  26Q.  In  early  October 
that  hill  was  the  scene  of  hard  fighting  by  the  1st  and  32d  Divisions,  which  were 
assisted  part  of  the  time  by  units  of  the 
91st  Division. 


The  next  town  is  Fleville,  captured  by  the  1st  Division  on  October  10.  Take 
first  road  to  left  in  Fleville  and  continue  across  Aire  River,  on  I.  C.  4;  600  meters 


Fleville,  October  12,  1918 


beyond  railroad,  at  road  fork  near  entrance  to  Cornay,  take  right-hand  road 
toward  Marcq. 

Troops  of  the  82d  Division  entered  Cornay  on  October  8,  but  were  withdrawn 
late  in  the  afternoon.  On  October  9,  after  a hard  fight,  they  drove  the  Germans 
from  the  town  and  bluff  above  it.  Later  in  the  day  the  Germans  recaptured 
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Cornay  and  surrounded  a small  force  of  Americans  who  fought  desperately 
from  house  to  house  until  they  were  killed  or  captured. 

Marcq,  which  lay  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  77th  and  82d  Divisions, 
was  caj^tured  on  October  10  by  trooi)s  from  both  those  units. 

Straight  through  Marcq  and  STOP  at  old  quarry,  500  meters  beyond. 

The  direction  to  the  church  steeple  in  Marccj  is  southeast.  The  Kriemhilde 
(Ilindenburg)  line,  whose  general  location  was  pointed  out  at  the  Montfaucon 
stop,  passed  through  St.  Juvin,  the  town  seen  a mile  northeast  of  here  on  the 
other  side  ot  the  Aire  River,  d’his  line,  a continuous  defensive  position  extending 


German  Machine  Gun  and  Observation  Fos'i  near  Grandpue 
Picture  illustrates  tangled  character  of  Argonne  Forest 

along  the  entire  front,  was  located  so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  natural 
defensive  strength  of  tlie  various  geographical  features.  It  was  jn-eiiared  by 
the  Germans  with  the  idea  that  it  could  not  be  liroken  and  consisted  of  a series 
of  well-constructed  trenches,  concrete  emplacements  and  shelters,  protected 
with  continuous  bands  of  wire;  all  arranged  anrl  organized  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  art  of  defensive  warfare  perfected  during  four  years  of  intensive 
fighting,  ^^^len  American  troops  arrived  in  this  vicinity  they  were  faced  with 
the  task  of  storming  that  formidable  2:)osition. 

Martincourt  Farm  is  about  a mile  from  here,  in  the  woods  to  the  left  of  Marcq. 
The  town  a mile  down  this  road  to  the  northwest  is  Chevieres,  a mile  beyond 
which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Aire,  is  Grandpre. 
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Note  that  the  Aire  River  changes  direction  southeast  of  St.  Juvin,  and  north  of 
here  runs  approximately  west. 

The  77th  and  82d  Divisions  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  in  this 
vicinity  on  the  afternoon  of  October  10.  The  77th  was  between  Marccj  and  a 
point  \}/2  miles  south  of  Grandpre,  where  its  left  connected  with  the  French 
Fourth  Army.  The  82d  Division  lay  east  of  Marcq,  its 
line  crossing  the  river  southeast  of  Martincourt  Farm  and 
extending  about  I mile  eastward  from  that  poiirt. 

Orr  the  morning  of  October  II  the  82d  Division  attacked 
northward  all  along  its  frorrt.  One  of  its  regiments  ad- 
vanced from  the  vicinity  of  Marcq  against  St.  Juvin,  but 
after  crossing  the  river  the  regiment  was  too  depleted  to 
take  its  objective.  The  troops  who  attacked  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  sector  captured  part  of  the  ridge  which 
runs  eastward  from  St.  Juvin.  On  October  14  the  77th 
Division  extended  its  lines,  taking  over  that  part  of  the 
82d  Division  sector  in  which  St.  Juvin  is  located. 

The  First  Artrry  made  a general  attack  on  the  14th.  The 
82d  Division,  in  a vigorous  assault,  broke  through  the 
Kriemhilde  line  northeast  of  St.  Juvin,  thereby  greatly 
weakening  the  hold  of  the  Germans  on  the  town. 

The  77th  Division  was  unable  to  cross  the  river  that  day 
south  of  St.  Juvin,  but  some  of  its  troops  later  in  the  day 
crossed  near  Martincourt  Farm  into  the  82d  Division  sec- 
tor and  attacked  the  town  from  the  southeast,  capturing 


.\MERiCAN  Tanks  in  Argonne  Forest 


Ground  Advanced 
Over  by  78th  Divi- 
sion NEAR  Bois  DE 
Bourgogne 


it  and  the  southern  part  of  Hill  182.  West  of  here  other  elements  of  the  same 
division  crossed  the  river  and  reached  the  buildings  known  as  La  Lairesse,  seen 
a mile  tP  the  north,  and  held  on  until  the  next  day  when  they  were  withdrawn. 
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The  troops  on  the  left  of  the  77th  Division  crossed  the  river  late  on  October  15 
and,  attacking  early  the  next  morning,  gained  a foothold  in  the  houses  in  the 
southern  2)art  of  Grandirre. 

The  78th  Division  relieved  the  77th  during  the  morning  of  October  16,  and 
attacked  on  the  front  west  of  Hill  182,  while  the  82d  Division  launched  an  attack 
east  of  that  hill, the  combined  effort  forcing  the  Germans  from  its  northern  slopes. 

Pushing  on  via  the  valley  of  the  Agron,  seen  just  to  the  left  of  Hill  182,  trooirs  of 
the  82d  Division  reached  Champigneulle,  seen  about  2 miles  north  of  here,  but 
later  retired  to  Hill  182.  The  78th  Division  gained  the  high  grotmd  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  Agron  River,  and  on  the  following  day  caj^tured  the  southern 
jjart  of  the  Bois  des  Loges,  the  large  wooded  area  on  the  sky  line  to  the  left  of 
Champigneulle. 


Champigneulle  After  Its  Capture  by  YTtii  Division 
Note  destruction  caused  by  American  artillery  fire 

Bois  cle  Loges  was  a very  strong  position  in  the  Kriemhilde  line,  and  fairly 
bristled  with  machine  guns.  Many  German  batteries  in  that  wood,  and  in  the 
Bois  de  Bourgogne,  the  large  wooded  area  on  the  sky  line  just  to  the  right  of 
Grandpre,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  Americans. 

Bellejoyeuse  Farm  is  seen  on  the  edge  of  Bois  de  Bourgogne,  }/2  mile  to  the 
right  of  Grandpre.  The  left  elements  of  the  78th  Division  reached  the  foot  of 
the  slopes  below  the  farm  during  October  18  and  19. 

After  manj’  atteinjits  to  comjrlete  the  ca^^ture  of  the  Bois  des  Loges  and  the 
Bellejoyeuse  Farm  ridge,  troojis  of  the  78th  Division  were  withdrawn  on  October 
20  to  a line  which  ran  roughly  eastward  from  the  southern  jiart  of  Grandpre, 
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The  high  ridge  north  of  Grandpre  terminates  at  that  town  in  a steep  bhiff,  on 
which  the  Germans  occupied  a walled  citadel  of  great  strength.  The  78th  Division 
fought  hard  for  the  complete  possession  of  Grandpre  until  October  23,  when  the 
walls  of  the  citadel  were  scaled  and  it  was  taken  in  a hand-to-hand  fight. 

Beyond  (west  of)  Belle- 
joy  euse  Farm  the  same  di- 
vision drove  forward  into 
the  Bois  de  Bourgogne  for 
more  than  a mile  north  of 
the  river,  but  the  Germans 
held  on  to  the  territory  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of 
that  farm  until  after  the 
close  of  the  month. 

The  general  offensive  was 
resumed  on  November  1. 

The  story  of  the  First  Army 
attack  on  this  date  is  told 
in  considerable  detail  in  the  general  narrative.  The  I Corps  order  of  battle  for 
the  attack  was  the  80th,  77th,  and  78th  Divisions  from  east  to  west,  the  first  two 
units  taking  over  the  sector  of  the  82d  the  night  before. 

The  77th  and  78th  Divisions  met  strong  resistance,  the  77th  gaining  some 
ground  on  the  ridge  to  the  right  of  Champigneulle,  while  the  78th  Division  cap- 
tured Bellejoyeuse  Farm  and  part  of  the  Bois  des  Loges. 

Due  to  a deep  advance  by  the 
American  forces  farther  east,  the 
Germans  withdrew  most  of  their 
troops  on  this  part  of  the  front 
during  the  night  of  November 
1-2,  leaving  behind  machine-gun 
units  to  delay  the  pursuit.  On 
the  following  day  the  77th  Divi- 
sion overcame  the  resistance 
around  Champigneulle  and  ad- 
vanced about  5 miles.  The  78tli 
Division  cleaned  out  the  remain- 
ing machine-gun  nests  in  the  Bois 
des  Loges,  and  pushed  on  4 miles 
beyond.  On  the  morning  of  November  3 it  connected  up  with  the  French 
Fourth  Army  at  Boult-aux-Bois,  8 miles  northwest  of  here. 

The  80th  Division  sector  will  be  viewed  later  in  the  tour. 

The  described  route  from  here  to  the  Meuse  River  crosses  the  Kriemhilde 
line  several  times.  Its  location  will  be  pointed  out  at  stops. 


Ration  Dumt  at  Charpentry 
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EN  ROUTE  NEAR  MARCQ  TO  NEAR  LANDRES-ET-ST.  GEORGES 


Retrace  route.  At  far  edge  of  Marcq  turn  left  toward  St.  Juvin.  About  1 
kilometer  from  Marcq  the  road  crosses  a railroad  along  which  the  front  line  of 
the  82d  Division  lay  from  October  11  to  13.  A large  German  supply  depot  was 
located  near  this  jjoint,  and  another  was  just  west  (left)  of  St.  Juvin,  the  two 

being  connected  by  a narrow-gauge  railway, 
which  has  been  removed. 

Continue  through  St.  Juvin  to  church,  note 
speedometer  reading,  and  take  right-hand 
road  to  St.  Georges. 

Three  kilometers  from  the  church  the  road 
crosses  Hill  216.  The  Kriemhilde  line,  ■which 
ran  over  it  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  is 
still  marked  by  concrete  shelters,  one  of  which, 
level  with  the  ground,  can  be  seen  on  each 
side  of  the  road  about  50  yards  away. 

The  hill  was  captured  on 
October  10  by  the  82d  Di- 
vision, which  then  held  the 
former  German  line  in  this 
vicinity  until  the  end  of  the 
month.  TheSOth  Division 
attacked  northward  from 
this  line  on  November  1. 
At  the  beginning  of  that 
attack  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans, in  order  to  escape 
the  American  barrage, 
crawled  forward  close  to 
the  jump-off  line  of  that 
division;  but  after  the  ar- 
tillery fire  had  moved  on, 
they  were  quickly  mopped 
up  by  the  attacking  troops. 
Straight  through  St. 
Georges,  taken  by  troops  of  the  2d  and  80th  Divisions  on  November  1,  toward 
Landres-et-St.  Georges,  captured  by  the  2d  Division  the  same  day. 

Take  first  road  to  right  in  Landres-et-St.  Georges;  800  meters  farther  on 
STOP  at  2d  Division  bowlder. 


Skjn.m.  Cori’s  I’hotograpiiee  at  St.  Juvin 

(Lower.)  Machine-Gun  Unit  in  Position,  St.  Juvin, 
November  1,  1918 


The  direction  down  the  road  is  approximately  southwest.  The  large  sparsely 
wooded  hill  about  a mile  away  to  the  east  is  the  Cote  de  Chatillon,  and  to  the 
right  of  and  beyond  it  is  seen  Hill  288.  In  this  vicinity  the  Kriemhilde  line 
passed  across  the  ridge  on  which  the  observer  is  standing,  thence  along  the 
southwestern  slopes  of  the  Cote  de  Chatillon,  and  over  Hill  288.  The  latter  hill 
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Ld'nAf  Strongest  and  best  organ- 

ed  points  in  this  German  line,  and  which  included  Cote  Dame  Marie. 

Face  southwest.  A mile  and  a half  away  the  church  steeple  showing  above  the 

5 m11‘”  /'.e  twin  hills  see.,  the  le/t  of  it  tkl  cl.e 

de  Maldah.  The  high  wooded  hill  beyond  the  left  end  of  Cote  de  Maldah  is 
Hill  272  and  to  the  left  of  the  latter  point,  rising  abruptly,  is  Hill  263. 

These  hills  were  prominent  features  in 


the  outpost  system  protecting  this  part 
of  the  Kriemhilde  line.  The  1st  Di^•i- 
sioii  captured  them  October  9 and  10  in 
a series  of  beautifully  executed  attacks. 
All  the  available  artillery  fire  in  the  1st 
Division  was  concentrated  upon  each  hill 
individually,  while  the  infantry  pushed 
close  up,  ready  to  assault.  Upon  signal, 
the  artillery  would  quickly  shift  to  a 


German  Plane  Brought  Down,  October  4,  igis 


new  target  while  the  infantry  charged  the  hill, 
Germans  could  offer  serious  resistance. 


occupying  it  before  the 


remaining 


m'  i!°  included  Sommerance  the 

Cote  de  Maldah,  and  the  near  edge  of  the  Bois  de  Romagne,  seen  about  I’milc 

southeast  of  here.  Its  sec- 
tor west  of  the  Cote  de 
Maldah  was  taken  over  b\' 
the  82d  Division  on  October 
10,  and  the  remainder  was 
taken  over  by  the  42d  Divi- 
sion the  next  day.  On  the 
13th  the  42d  Division  ex- 
tended its  line  toward  the 
east  taking  over  that  part 
of  the  front  facing  Hill  288. 

In  the  general  attack  of 
October  14  the  42d  Division 
captured  Hill  288  about 
noon,  at  the  same  time 
Tank  and  Supply  Wagon  Blown  up  by  German  Road  Hine  Dame  Marie,  be- 

Division.  In  repeated  attacks  that  day,  however,  tlm  T^kX^im^vas'uLlR 
advance  up  the  southwest  slope  of  the  Cote  de  Chatillon.  In  this  part  of  its 
He  ro  j'V'  rl!  observer  is  standing  was  reached  on  both  sides  of 

a shorfdiln^e  --  thereafter 

cre?t  o?this  Wd  ^ attack  all  along  its  front.  The 

crest  of  this  ridge  was  again  reached,  but  the  gains  were  not  held  and  the  front 

hnes  stabilized  Hmporarily  along  the  little  valley  600  yards  south  S hepe 

oUU14  — 11 
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In  the  eastern  part  of  the  sector,  the  Cote  cle  Chatillon  was  not  taken  on 
October  15,  but  by  evening  elements  of  the  division  had  broken  into  the  German 
defensive  system  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hill.  It  was  captured  on  October 
16  in  a severe  hand-to-hand  struggle,  after  which  no  more  attacks  were  launched 
by  the  42d  Division,  which  was  relieved  from  the  line  on 
November  1. 


The  large  forest  immediately  to  the  left  of  and  beyond 
the  Cote  de  Chatillon  is  the  Pois  de  Bantheville,  the 
southern  half  of  which  was  captured  by  the  32d  Division 
prior  to  October  19.  The  89th  Division,  having  relieved 
the  32d,  completed  its  capture  on  October  22. 

Early  on  the  morning  of 
November  1 the  2d  Divi- 
sion passed  through  the 
front  lines  of  the  42d  Divi- 
sion and  attacked  toward 
the  north.  The  infantry 
Jumped  off  from  Cote  de 
Chatillon,  and  the  Marines 
from  a point  just  south 
of  this  ridge.  Supported 
by  a heavy  artillery  fire 
. _ _ the  2d  Division  quickly 

overran  the  strong  German 
positions  here  and  by  night- 
fall had  advanced  more 
than  6 miles  to  the  north  of 
this  point. 


(Insert)  Soldier  Strixginc,  a Telephone  Li.ne 
Testing  Line  at  Sommerance,  November  2,  1918 


EN  ROUTE  NEAR  LANDRES-ET-ST.  GEORGES  TO  MEUSE-ARGONNE  AMERICAN 

CEMETERY 


Continue  to  church  in  Sommerance,  turn  right,  then  left  toward  Romagne. 

Sommerance  was  captured  by  the  S2d  Division  on  October  11.  The  partly  de- 
stroyed church  was  used  as  an  American  dressing  station. 

After  passing  Cote  de  Maldah  on  the  right  of  the  road  1 kilometer  beyond 
Sommerance,  the  route  enters  the  Bois  de  Romagne. 

About  1 V2  kilometers  farther  on  the  road  passes  over  the  northern  slope  of  Hill 
288  and  across  a deep  trench  of  the  Kriemhilde  line,  the  remains  of  which  are 
visible  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 

On  this  hill  and  on  others  in  the  vicinity  were  concrete  emplacements  for  artil- 
lery and  machine  guns  from  which  the  Germans  placed  a heavy  fire  upon  the 
181st  Brigade,  91st  Division,  when  it  reached  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
after  hard  fighting  on  October  9 and  10. 

About  a kilometer  after  leaving  the  woods  on  Hill  288  can  be  seen,  on  the 
ridge  2 miles  to  the  front,  the  Bois  des  Rappes,  captured  by  the  5th  Division  in 
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the  latter  part  of  October.  To  the  left  of  it,  and  2 miles  farther  away,  is  the  high, 
wooded  ridge  captured  by  the  90th  Division  in  the  general  offensive  beginning 
November  1. 

Romagne  was  taken  by  the  32d  Division  on  the  morning  of  October  14,  and  a 
large  supply  depot  located  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Just  beyond 
the  communal  cemetery  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  a German  military  cemetery 
may  be  seen. 

Take  left-hand  road  at  church  in  Romagne  and  keep  to  left.  Beyond  town, 
enter  Meuse- Argonne  American  Cemetery  and  STOP  at  caretaker’s  house  on 
hill  to  left. 

For  information  about  this  ceme- 
tery and  the  chapel  to  he  erected  in 
it,  see  Chapter  X. 

The  direction  to  the  flagpole  is 
south.  The  village  a mile  to  the 
east  is  Cunel.  The  wood  on  the 
sky  line  to  the  right  of  and  beyond 
the  east  gate  of  the  cemetery  is 
theBois  de  Cunel.  The  valley  in 
which  Romagne  is  situated  is  that 
of  the  Andon  River. 

The  high  wooded  ridge  to  the 
southwest,  beyond  Romagne,  is 
Cote  Dame  Marie.  From  that  po- 
sition the  Kriemhilde  line  passed 
along  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge 
beyond  the  flagpole,  and  thence 
toward  the  east,  on  this  side  of 
the  Bois  de  Cunel. 

Between  October  4 and  9 the 
3d  and  32d  Divisions,  in  line  in 
that  order  from  east  to  west, 
broke  through  the  outlying  de- 
fenses of  the  Kriemhilde  position 
in  some  bitter  fighting.  In  their 
attacks  during  the  ne.xt  four  days,  troops  of  both  divisions,  on  a number  of 
occasions,  reached  the  valley  running  through  the  cemetery  but  were  unable  to 
remain  there  because  of  the  heavy  fire  from  this  ridge.  During  this  period  the 
32d  Division  launched  several  unsuccessful  attacks  on  Cote  Dame  Alarie. 

The  3d  Division  completed  the  capture  of  the  Bois  de  Cunel  on  October  10 
and  the  next  day,  after  a hard  fight,  gained  the  crest  of  the  ridge  on  this  side  of 
the  wood,  which  position  it  held  in  the  face  of  repeated  determined  counter- 
attacks by  the  Germans. 


4. 


Rom.vgne  Church  Set  On  Fire  by  Artillery  Boii- 
BARDMENT,  OCTOBER  29,  1918 
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In  order  to  take  part  in  the  general  attack  of  Octolrer  14,  mentioned  at  other 
stops,  the  5th  Division  took  over  that  portion  of  the  3d  Division  sector  lying  this 
side  of  Cunel.  On  October  14  it  attacked  from  tlie  ridge  beyond  the  cemetery, 
and  in  severe  figlxting  drove  the  Germans  from  the  one  on  which  the  observer  is 
now  standing.  On  that  date  Cote  Dame  Marie  was  captured  by  the  32d  Division 


Ameeioan  Cemetery  at  Romagne,  May,  1919 


in  a brilliant  maneuver.  After  breaking  the  German  line  at  the  near  end  of  that 
hill,  the  Americans  poured  through  the  gap  and  attacked  it  in  the  flank  and  rear, 
capturing  or  killing  nearly  all  its  garrison. 

On  the  slopes  southwest  of  Cunel,  during  the  fighting  on  October  11,  Private 
John  L.  Barkley,  of  the  4th  Infantry,  3d  Division,  placed  a captured  machine 

gun  in  a disabled  tank  which 
was  well  in  front  of  the 
nearest  American  troops, 
hid  in  the  tank  until  a Ger- 
man counterattacking  line 
was  abreast  of  him,  and 
turned  the  machine  gun 
ujoon  it,  totally  disorganiz- 
ing the  German  force.  After 
hitting  the  tank  with  an 
artillery  shell  the  Germans 
attacked  again,  but  once 
more  were  driven  back  by 
machine-gun  fire  from  Pri- 
vate Barkley,  who  had  stuck 
with  his  improvised  pill  box.  For  this  act  of  coolness  and  daring  he  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

EN  ROUTE  MEUSE-ARGONNE  AMERICAN  CEMETERY  TO  HILL  263 
NEAR  BRIEULLES 

Leave  cemetery  by  east  gate  to  Cunel.  Cunel  was  the  center  of  hard  fighting 
between  October  10  and  14.  Troops  of  the  3d,  5th,  and  80th  Divisions,  operating 
near  hero,  were  subjected  to  heavy  fire  from  the  Bois  de  la  Pultiere,  on  the  hill  to 
the  left  (north).  The  town  was  captured  on  October  14  by  the  5th  Division, 
whicli  also,  with  troops  of  the  3d,  captured  the  Bois  de  la  Pultiere  the  same  day. 


American  340-mm.  Gun 
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Turn  right  at  church  in  Cunel;  200  meters  beyond  take  right-hand  road  (Q.  C. 
15)  toward  Nantillois.  The  hillside  seen  200  yards  to  the  left  of  road  at  this 
point  was  the  scene  of  the  heroic  exploits  on  October  12  of  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Woodfill,  GOth  Iiifairtry,  5th  Division,  who  was  selected  by  General  Pershing  as 
the  outstanding  hero  of  the  American  Exireditionary  Forces  and  was  awarded  the 
Congressional  IMedal  of  Honor.  Lieutenant  Woodfill  was  leading  his  companj-  on 
a reconnaissance  toward  Cunel  when  it  encountered  heavy  machine-gun  fire. 


“Fox  Holes"  Between  Xaxtillols  and  Cunel 


Followed  at  some  distance  by  two  soldiers  he  immediately  went  out  ahead  of  his 
first  line  toward  a machine-gun  nest  and  worked  his  way  around  its  flank.  Four 
of  the  enemy  emerged,  three  of  whom  were  shot  by  Lieutenant  Woodfill,  and  the 
fourth,  an  officer,  was  subdued  in  a hand-to-hand  struggle.  The  company 
thereupon  continued  to  advance  until  another  machine-gun  nest  was  encountered. 
Lieutenant  Woodfill  rushed  ahead  of  his  company  in  the  face  of  heavy  fire  from 
the  nest,  and  Avhen  several  of  the  enemy  appeared  he  shot  them,  capturing  three 
other  members  of  the  crew 
and  silencing  the  gun.  A 
few  minutes  later  this  of- 
ficer, for  the  third  time, 
demonstrated  conspicuous 
daring  bx'  charging  another 
machine-gun  position  and, 
using  in  turn  a rifle,  a revol- 
ver, and  finally  a pick, 
killed  seven  of  the  enemy. 

At  kilometer  post  10  is 
seen  300  yards  to  the  left 
of  the  road  a little  wood, 
where  troops  of  the  SOth 
Division,  during  the  night 
of  October  9-10,  captured  a 
German  battalion  headquarters.  The  large  wood  to  the  right  is  the  Bois  de 
Cunel,  from  which  the  road  emerges  at  Farm  de  la  Madeleine.  STOP  at  kilo- 
meter post  9 without  leaving  automobile. 

This  farm  was  the  scene  of  some  desperate  fighting  during  September  and 
October.  It  had  previously  been  used  by  the  Germans  as  a hospital,  but  the 
buildings  and  all  the  grounds  near  them  were  carefully  prepared  for  defense. 
Elements  of  the  4th  and  79th  Divisions  approached  this  vicinity  on  September 


La  Madeleine  Farm 
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28  and  29,  and  a few  supporting  tanks  reached  the  farm,  but  all  of  them  were 
driven  back  a mile  to  the  south.  The  farm  was  finally  captured  on  October  9 
by  units  of  the  3d  Division. 

The  wood  which  lies  500  yards  to  the  left  front  (southeast)  from  here  is  the 
Bois  des  Ogons.  Troops  of  the  79th  Division  advanced  through  it  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  but  were  forced  back  by  counterattacks.  The  following  daj'  elements 
of  both  the  4th  and  79th  Divisions  reached  it  but  were  also  forced  to  fall  back. 
It  was  attacked  again  on  Dctober  4 by  the  80th  Division,  which  fought  almost 
continuously  for  its  possession  from  then  until  October  9,  when  all  of  it  was 

finally  taken. 

Six  hundred  yards  to 
the  right  front  from 
here  is  the  wooded  Hill 
250,  another  strong 
German  position, 
which  was  reached  by 
the  79th  Division  on 
September  2 8 and 
again  the  following 
day,  but  each  time  was 
abandoned  because  of 
heavy  artillery  fire.  It 
was  captured  bj^  the  3d 
Division  after  a hard 
fight  on  the  night  of 
October  5-6. 

Proceed.  In  the  at- 
tacks over  the  ground 
lying  to  the  right  of 
the  road  between 
iNIadeleine  Farm  and 
the  next  town, 
Nantillois,  many  tanks 
were  used. 

In  the  vicinity  of  kilometer  post  7.2,  Hill  274  is  crossed.  It  was  captured  by 
the  4th  and  79th  Divisions  on  September  28,  but  the  next  day  the  79th  Division 
which  was  holding  the  hill  withdrew  its  lines  about  }/^  mile  to  the  south  because 
of  their  exposed  position  and  the  intense  shell  fire  on  and  around  this  hill. 

To  the  right  front  from  Hill  274  is  seen  the  Bois  de  Beuge,  a particularly  strong 
German  position,  which  was  captured  on  September  28  by  the  79th  and  37th 
Divisions,  the  latter  taking  the  west  end  of  it. 

In  the  attack  of  October  4,  the  road  we  are  on  was  the  boundary  line  between 
the  3d  and  80th  Divisions.  The  3d  jumped  off  from  the  near  edge  of  the  Bois 
de  Beuge,  and  the  80th  from  southeast  of  the  crest  of  Hill  274. 

At  road  fork  at  kilometer  post  6.7,  note  Alontfaucon,  2 miles  to  the  right. 


AMEKIC.VN  UHSERVER  JU.MPING  from  C.VI'TIVE  B.vlloon 
(Insert.)  Airplane  Brought  Down  hy  Machine  Gun  While 
Attacking  an  American  Balloon 
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Nantillois  was  entered  by  troops  of  the  4th  Division,  who  attacked  it  from  the 
east  early  on  the  morning  of  September  27,  but  the  Americans  were  compelled 


Nantillois  Being  Shelled  by  the  Germans 


to  retire  from  the  town.  It  was  attacked  without  success  that  afternoon  b}- 
troops  of  the  79th  Division,  but  on  September  28  it  was  taken  and  held  by  them. 
It  was  quite  a road  center  and 
on  that  account  was  subjected 
to  particularly  heavy  shelling  by 
the  German  artillery  after  its 
capture. 

Turn  left  in  Nantillois  at  com- 
munal monument,  taking  I.  C.  64 
toward  Brieulles-sur-Meuse. 

Near  kilometer  post  2,  on  the 

, Pen.nsylvania  Monument  at  Nantillois 

left,  IS  Etanche  Mill,  and  to  the 

right  is  the  Bois  de  Brieulles,  both  scenes  of  hard  fighting  by  the  4th  Division 
between  September  27  and  29,  On  the  latter  date  a battalion  of  the  SOth 

Division,  attached  to  the  4th,  assisted  in  the 
capture  of  the  northern  edge  of  the  Bois  de 
Brieulles. 

About  2 kilometers  beyond  Etanche  Mill,  STOP 
at  monument  on  Hill  263.  The  town  a mile 
farther  down  this  road  is  Brieulles-sur-Meuse 
and  the  direction  to  it  is  northeast.  The  valley 
beyond  it  is  that  of  the  Meuse  River.  The 
Bois  de  Foret  is  on  Martinvaux  Ridge  which 
rises  to  the  left  of  Brieulles.  The  road  which 
runs  along  the  foot  of  Martinvau.x  Ridge  dis- 
appears from  view  between  the  Bois  de  Peut  de 
Faux  on  the  north  and  the  Bois  de  Fays  on 
the  south  side  of  it. 

The  Kriemhilde  line  running  from  Cunel, 
2 miles  west  of  here,  passed  through  the  Bois 
Pigeon  Used  to  Carry  Mes.sages  Peut  de  Faux  and  along  Alartinvaux  Ridge 
to  Brieulles.  This  section  of  the  line  was  covered  by  the  fire  of  many  German 
guns  on  each  side  of  the  Meuse  River. 
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When  the  III  Corjis  reached  a position  facing  these  defenses,  that  part  of  its 
line  opposite  RIartinvaux  Ridge  was  allowed  to  stabilize,  and  it  was  planned  to 
effect  the  capture  of  that  strong-iioint  by  attacking  through  the  Bois  de  Fays  and 
the  Bois  de  Pent  de  Faux,  after  which  an  advance  through  the  Bois  de  Foret  would 
comiiletely  outflank  the  ridge. 

On  October  4 the  4th  Division,  after  previous  attempts  on  September  28  and 
29  had  been  unsuccessful,  captuied  the  Bois  de  Fays,  and  on  October  10,  with 
the  assistance  of  a battalion  and  a machine-gun  company  fiom  the  33d  Division, 
captured  the  Bois  de  Pent  de  Faux. 


Panorama  Lookino  North  from  Stop  Near  Brieulles 


On  October  11  the  western  part  of  the  Bois  de  Foret  was  taken,  where  jiart  of 
file  4th  Division  was  relieved  two  days  later  by  the  3d  Division,  the  rest  of  it  being 
relieved  b}^  the  night  of  October  18. 

The  Germans  had  a very  strong  position  known  as  the  Trench  de  Teton  on 
the  crest  of  this  hill,  500  yards  east  of  this  point.  It  was  attacked  several  limes 
by  troops  of  the  4th,  33d,  and  80th  Divisions  from  September  28  until  it  was 
finally  occupied  on  October  10.  After  that  date,  the  Germans  abandoned 


American  Pontoon  Bridge  East  op  Brieulles 


Brieulles,  it  being  dominated  by  the  fire  of  American  machine  guns  located  on 
this  hill. 

The  3d  Division,  after  advancing  through  some  strong  positions  immediately 
west  of  the  Bois  de  Foret,  completed  the  capture  of  that  wood  on  October  22, 
finally  forcing  the  Germans  to  evacuate  Martinvaux  Ridge. 

The  5th  Division  relievefl  the  3d  during  the  night  of  October  26-27  and  took 
part  in  the  offensive  of  November  1,  swinging  toward  the  Meuse  River.  In  the 
face  of  strong  resistance  and  many  difficulties,  it  effected  a crossing  in  force  over 
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that  obstacle  near  Brieulles  by  November  5,  and  pushed  the  Germans  back  from 
the  opposite  bank.  The  detailed  story  of  that  operation  is  told  in  the  second 
day’s  itinerary. 

EN  ROUTE  HILL  263  TO  NEAR  MOLLEVILLE  FARM 

Continue  toward  Brieulles.  A French  military  cemetery  is  seen  to  the  left. 

Turn  right  in  Brieulles,  taking  I.  C.  49.  At  kilometer  post  5,  about  V2  kilo- 
meter beyond  Brieulles,  the  Bois  de  Chatillon,  captured  early  on  November  5 by 
the  5th  Division,  is  seen  across  the  river. 

At  kilometer  post  4 the  Bois  de  la  Cote  Lemont  is  passed  on  the  right.  That 
wood  was  captured  after  haid  fighting  on  September  27  and  28  by  the  SOth  Divi- 
sion, which  established  its  front  line  along  this  load.  The  line  stabilized  here 
and  was  held  subsequently  by  the  83d  Division.  The  troops  holding  it  were 
frequently  shelled  tiy  German  guns  on  the  hills  across  the  river. 


33d  Division  Troops  at  Dhill.vncourt 


Keep  straight  ahead  at  Vilosnes  railway  station.  At  kilometer  post  11.6,  near 
concrete  bridge,  STOP  without  leaving  automobile. 

Across  the  river  is  Sivry-sur-Meuse.  Two  miles  straight  beyond  Sivry  rises 
the  bald  top  of  la  Borne  de  Cornouiller,  called  by  the  soldiers  “Corn  Willy  Hill.” 
It  was  the  scene  of  bitter  fighting  by  the  79th  Division,  which  took  it  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  A violent  counterattack  launched  a few  minutes  later  was  beaten  off,  Imt 
the  Amei’icans  suffered  severely.  Later  in  the  day,  the  Germans  placed  a heavy 
artillery  concentration  on  the  hill  and  attacked  again,  capturing  the  crest  and 
25  Americans,  the  only  survivors  of  the  garrison.  A hastily  reorganized  battalion 
of  the  79th  Division  renewed  the  assaults  late  in  the  day,  gaining  the  southern 
fright)  half  of  the  hill.  On  the  morning  of  November  5,  three  battalions,  after  a 
hard  fight,  again  drove  the  Germans  back  and  held  the  position  in  spite  of  terrific 
artillery  fire  and  repeated  counterattacks. 

The  Bois  de  Chaume  captured  by  the  33d  Division  on  October  10,  covers  the 
hill  a mile  to  the  right  (southeast)  of  Sivry.  Troops  of  that  division,  on  Octo- 
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her  9,  reached  the  ridge  straight  bej'ond  Sivry  but  were  forced  later  that  day  to 
withdraw  l)ecause  of  Germati  counterattacks  on  their  right  flank  and  rear.  During 
this  withdrawal  about  100  men  were  cut  off  and  surrounded  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the  wood.  They  held  out  and  were  rescued  the  following  morning  when  the 
advancing  troops  of  the  33d  Division  reached  them. 

Proceed.  About  a kilometer  farther  on,  up  a valley  to  the  right,  is  seen  Dan- 
nevoux,  captured  by  the  8()th  Division  during  the  night  of  September  26-27. 


Pr.vctui.ng  For  An  Offensive 

Between  this  road  and  Dannevoux,  the  Americans  captured  an  enormous  dej^ot 
containing  valuable  military  supplies. 

The  little  rise  which  the  roar!  crosses  just  after  passing  Dannevoux  marks  the 
boundary  between  the  SOth  and  33d  Divisions.  The  front  line  of  the  33d  Divi.sion 
faced  the  river  and  lay  practically  along  this  road  from  this  point  for  about  3 miles 
to  the  southeast,  from  September  26  until  October  9.  Near  here,  on  October  7, 
a French  airplane  was  shot  down,  landing  in  the  flats  on  the  German  side  of  the 
river.  Corporal  Ralyn  Hill,  129th  Infantry,  33d  Division,  ran  across  a foot- 


.UiERiCAN  Supply  Dump  during  Meuse-Argonne  Operation 


bridge  in  the  face  of  heavy  fire  and  carried  the  wounded  aviator  to  the  American 
lines.  For  his  gallant  exploit  he  was  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

Turn  left  at  Consenvoye  railway  station  and  cross  river.  After  the  capture  of 
Consenvoye  this  road,  an  important  avenue  of  communication  for  the  33d  Divi- 
sion, was  under  direct  observation  from  German  positions  on  the  high  ridge 
4 miles  to  tlie  left,  and  was  therefore  elaborately  camouflaged  along  that  side. 

During  the  early  morning  of  October  8,  engineers  of  the  33d  Division,  in  spite 
of  hostile  artillery  fire,  built  a bridge  near  Consenvoye  on  which  part  of  the 
division  crossed  to  join  in  the  attack  of  that  date  east  of  the  river. 
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The  Germans  were  driven  from  Consenvoye  in  a sharp  fight  about  noon 
October  S. 

Straight  through  Consenvoye  on  G.  C.  19  toward  Etraye.  At  kilometer  post  19, 
500  meters  beyond  Consenvoye,  is  a large  German  bomb-proof  shelter  on  the  left 
of  the  road. 

At  kilometer  post  17.5,  by  looking  back,  a good  view  is  obtained  of  the  ground 
beyond  the  river  over  which  the  III  Corps  of  the  American  First  Army  advanced 
on  September  26.  Alontfaucon  is 
visible  on  the  sky  line  about  73^2  miles 
to  the  west. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Bois  de 
Consenvoye,  near  kilometer  post  16, 
the  Germans  built  a massive  rein- 
forced concrete  post  on  each  side  of 
the  road.  These  were  so  equipped 
that  heavy  chains  could  be  suspend- 
ed between  them  to  check  an  ad- 
vance by  tanks  along  the  road. 

STOP  near  entrance  to  clearing  at 
kilometer  post  15. 

The  woods  in  this  vicinity  had 
been  skillfully  prepared  for  defense 
bv  the  Germans  with  trenches,  concrete  emplacements,  wire,  and  other  obstacles, 
as  well  as  by  machine-gun  nests  and  observation  posts  built  in  many  of  the  trees. 

In  the  ravine  .500  yards  to  the  right  front  (southeast)  is  Molleville  Farm.  The 

wooded  peak  straight  be- 
yond it,  and  about  2 miles 
from  here,  is  HiU  360, 
which  was  a very  strong 
German  position. 

When  the  heights  east  of 
the  Meuse  were  attacked 
on  October  8,  troops  of  the 
29th  Division  drove  north- 
ward from  a jump-off  line 
about  3 miles  south  of  this 
point.  By  October  10  they 
had  advanced  to  a line 
along  the  southern  and 
southwestern  edges  of  this 
clearing,  and  in  a hard  fight  had  captured  Richene  Hill,  located  in  the  woods 
3^  mile  west  of  here. 

On  October  12  a regiment  of  the  29th  Division,dn  conjunction  with  an  attack  by 
troops  of  the  18th  French  Division,  captured  the  western  (right)  end  of  Hill  360. 

From  October  11  to  15  the  29th  Division  engaged  in  severe  fighting  around 
Molleville  Farm,  finally  establishing  the  line  on  this  side  of  the  clearing  on  the 


Ameeic.\n  Troops  Ne.\r  Molleville  F.\rm 


JtoAD  Throui'.h  Bois  h’Kthaye,  November  10,  1018 
Houle  passes  over  this  road 

Straight  through  Etraye,  caiKiireil  Ijy  the  79tii  Jtivisioii  on  Noveintier  S. 

At  road  fork  about  2 kilometers  farther  on,  near  which  there  arc  some 
German  concrete  shelters,  turn  sharp  right  onto  G.  C.  D.  5. 
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latter  date.  Attacks  on  the  following  day  pushed  forward,  in  spite  of  great 
oioposition,  3^  mile  into  the  Bois  de  la  Grande  Montagne,  to  the  left  (north)  of 
this  road. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  2Gth  Division  took  over  a sector  immediately 
to  the  oast  of  the  29th  Division.  Attacking  northeastward  on  October  2.3,  the 
26th  and  29th  Divisions  reachcfl  a line  in  the  woods  about  a mile  east  of  this 

point,  where  the  29th  was 
relieved  by  the  79th  Divi- 
sion on  October  30. 


In  a general  advance 
toward  the  northeast  on 
November  8,  by  the  26th 
and  79th  Divisions,  Hill 
300  was  captured  by  the 
former  unit. 


EN  ROUTE  NEAR  MOLLEVILLE  FARM  TO  VERDUN 


Continue  on  this  road. 

Just  before  leaving  the  clearing  the  remains  of  some  trenches  may  be  seen 
on  the  right,  and  about  2 kilometers  farther  on  arc  some  German  shelters  on 
each  side  of  the  road. 


Observation  Tcerets  at  Douau.munt 


On  the  sky  line  beyond 
the  right  of  Hill  360  can 
be  seen  the  hill  upon  which 
Fort  Douaumont  is  situ- 
ated. 
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A kilometer  beyond  the  road  fork  Wavrille  is  passed  on  the  right  of  tlie  roml. 
It  was  captured  by  the  79th  Division  on  November  9,  after  which  that  division 
pushed  across  the  little  stream  to  the  left;  and  at  the  hour  of  the  armistice  was 
fighting  on  the  near  slopes  of  the  bald,  shell-scarred  hills  13^  miles  to  left  of  road. 

At  kilometer  post  30.3,  leave  G.  C.  D.  S and  turn  sharp  right  onto  G.  C.  D.  6 
to  Ville-devant-Chaumont.  Just  before  turning  onto  G.  C.  D.  6,  the  Cote  de 


Main  Street,  Ville-devant-Chaumont,  November,  1918 

Romagne  can  be  seen  about  a mile  to  the  left  front,  upon  whose  near  slope  part 
of  the  79th  Division  line  rested  at  the  armistice. 

Straight  through  Ville-devant-Chaumont,  which  lay  near  the  boundary 
between  the  26th  and  79th  Divisions,  and  was  captured  on  Novemlier  10  by 
troops  of  both.  300  meters  beyond  the  village  a German  cemetery  is  passed. 


Division  P.  C.  at  Vacheeauville,  October  31,  1918 

Just  beyond  Ville-devant-Chaumont  the  route  passes  between  the  Bois  le 
Comte  and  Bois  de  Ville,  which  were  captured  by  the  26th  Division  on  November 
9 and  10.  The  advance  was  across  this  road  from  right  to  left. 

Just  beyond  road  junction  3 kilometers  from  Ville-devant-Chaumont  is  a 
French  monument.  After  leaving  the  wood  near  that  point,  there  is  seen  a 
mile  to  the  left  front  the  site,  marked  by  a monument,  of  the  village  of  Beau- 
mont, completely  destroyed  in  1916.  The  front  line  of  the  26th  Division  la\  a 
mile  east  of  Beaumont  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Continue  into  Vacherauville,  turn  left  onto  N-64,  and  continue  through  Bras 
into  Verdun. 
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Tlie  route  leading  east  from  Bras,  shown  in  broken  red  lines  on  the  map  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  is  a tour  of  the  French  forts  near  Verdun.  It  will  take  the 
visitor  to  the  Trench  of  Bayonets,  Fort  Douaumont,  and  other  places  of  interest. 


35tu  Division  Tiioors  Northeast  of  Verdun,  October  29,  1918 


The  town  of  Verdun  was  severely  damaged  during  the  terrific  French  fighting 
in  the  vicinity  as  the  result  of  German  bombardments  with  artillery  and  air- 
plane bombs. 

Points  of  interest  in  Verdun  arc  the  under- 
ground part  of  the  citadel;  the  cathedral 
and  house  of  the  bishop;  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  citadel  is  located  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  town.  Its  underground  compart- 
ments served  to  house  various  French  head- 
quarters and  thousands  of  reserves  during 
the  great  battles  near  here  in  1916-17.  In 
the  house  of  the  bishop,  which  adjoins  the 
cathedral,  on  rue  de  la  Belle  Vierge,  there  is  a 
museum  containing  battle-field  relics,  as  well 
as  ancient  relics  of  Verdun.  The  cathedral 
and  cloister,  badly  damaged  during  the  war, 
are  objects  of  interest.  In  a room  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  located  on  rue  de  ITIotel 
de  Ville,  are  stored  the  many  beautiful  tokens  of  esteem  given  to  the  town  by 
various  nations  in  appreciation  of  its  heroic  defense  in  1916. 


Gate  at  Verdun 


SECOND  DAY’S  TOUR 


The  American  Military  Cemetery  at  Romagne,  where  this  route  starts, 
may  be  reached  from  Verdun  in  about  1^  hours  by  following  the  first  hay  s 
tour  as  far  as  Montfaucon,  thence  proceeding  to  the  cemetery  via  Is  iintillois  and 
Cunel.  If  the  cemetery  has  been  visited  previously,  this  tour  should  be  started 

at  Cunel. 

The  tour  itself  is  about  95  miles  long,  ending  in  Verdun,  and  may  be  completed 
in  approximately  8H  hours,  allowing  a reasonable  time  for  stops. 


Lunch  may  be  obtained 
at  Sedan,  although  time 
will  be  saved  if  it  is  carried. 

See  -page  2^7  for  inforinn- 
tion  about  the  cemetery,  and 
page  155  for  description  of 
the  fighting  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

E N ROUTE  MEUSE-AR- 
GONNE  AMERICAN  CEME- 
TERY TO  NORTH  OF  CUNEL 

Leave  the  cemetery  by 
east  gate.  Turn  left  at 
church  in  Cunel  on  G.  C. 
15,  bearing  left  on  main 
road  at  end  of  village. 

On  the  right,  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  Cunel, 
is  tiie  Bois  de  la  Pultiere, 
which  was  captured  by  the 
3d  and  5th  Divisions  in 
hard  fighting  on  October  14 
and  15.  It  contained 
many  machine-gun  nests 
which  dominated  the  area 
around  Cunel. 

About  IV2  kilometers 
beyond  Cunel  STOP  at 
kilometer  post  12.6. 


German  “Kriemhilde”  Line,  Bois  de  Bantheville 


The  wood  100  yards  to  the  right  is  the  Bois  des  Rappes,  where  the  5th  Division 
was  engaged  in  almost  continuous  fighting  for  nine  days  in  the  middle  of  October. 
The  Germans  had  prepared  it  for  defense  with  many  trenches,  machine-gun 
nests,  and  quantities  of  wire,  and  the  whole  position  was  supported  by  artillei  v 
fire  from  the  hills  beyond  the  valley  to  the  north  (left  of  wood).  Parts  of  it 
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clianged  hands  a inunbor  of  times,  until  October  21,  wlien  the  wood  was  definitely 
taken  aiul  held  by  the  Americans. 

The  following  day  the  90th  Oivision  relieved  the  Sth  on  the  north  edge  of  the 
Lois  des  Rajjpes  and  immediately  west  thereof,  coming  into  the  line  on  the  right 
of  the  S9th  Oivision. 

The  village  a mile  farther  down  this  road  in  the  Andon  River  valley  is  Bourrut, 
and  the  direction  to  it  is  northwe.st.  The  Bois  de  Bantheville  covers  part  of  the 
sky  line  to  the  west. 

As  a jjreliminary  to  the  general  offensive  of  Xovember  1,  the  89th  Division 
completed,  on  October  22,  the  cfjmpiest  tjf  the  Lois  de  Rantheville,  whicli  had  been 
partly  accomidishefl  by  the  32d  Division  jn-ior  to  its  relief  on  Octtjber  20.  The 
90th  Division  attacked  in  conjunction  with  the  89th  on  October  23,  and  reached 
a line  on  the  sloijes  seen  just  beyond  Bourrut  <m  the  other  side  of  the  Anfhm 
Riiver.  From  that  date  until  the  end  of  the  month  the  90th  engaged  in  some 
severe  local  fighting,  and  made  slight  gains  to  the  northwest  up  those  slopes. 

Straight  beyond  Bourrut  is  Grand  Carre  Farm,  and  the  wooded  ridge  on  the 
sky  line  to  its  right  and  some  distance  farther  away  is  the  Heights  of  Barricourt. 


J'ANOIIAMA  LOOKIN’i;  NOKTIi  riiOM  iStOP  NEAR  fUNEL 


The  village  to  the  right  of  Grand  Carr6  Farm  and  about  2J^  miles  from  here  is 
Andevanne;  and  to  its  right,  on  the  sky  line,  is  the  wooded  Hill  343.  Fart  of  the 
wood  on  the  horizon  beyond  the  Bois  des  Rappes  is  the  Bois  de  Sassey. 

The  strong  J'Veya  line,  the  last  organized  German  position  in  front  of  the  Ameri- 
can First  Army,  in  this  region  lay  along  the  Heights  of  Barricourt,  passed  through 
Andevanne,  thence  across  Hill  313  toward  the  east  through  the  Bois  de  Sassey. 

The  First  Army  had  prepared  carefully  for  its  next  general  offensive.  The 
main  attack  was  to  be  launclusl  in  the  center  by  the  V Corps,  with  the  89th 
and  2d  Divisions  from  right  to  left  as  assault  units,  with  the  intention  of  cap- 
turing the  Heights  of  Barricourt  and  thus  forcing  a German  retirement  across 
the  Meuse,  d'he  Iff  C<jrps,  on  the  right,  with  the  .'Ith  ami  90th  Divisions  in 
line,  was  to  assist  in  the  main  attack,  and  be  rearly  to  force  a crossing  over  the 
river.  ()n  the  left,  the  1 Corps,  with  the  SOth,  77th,  and  78th  Divisions  in  the 
front  line,  was  to  begitj  a drive  directly  toward  Boult-aux-Bois  immcfliately 
after  the;  hostile  line  was  broken  in  the  center.  The  activity  of  the  T Cori)S 
during  late  ffetober  west  of  St.  .Juvin  (visited  in  the  first  day’s  tour),  had  served 
to  flraw  the  Germarjs’  attention  to  that  jjart  of  the  front,  and  this  contributed 
materially  to  the  succe.ss  of  the  final  offensive. 
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After  a tremendous  artillery  Ijombardmeiit  lasting  for  two  hours,  the  attack, 
with  the  immediate  oljjective  of  breaking  the  Freya  line,  was  launched  early  in 
the  morning  of  November  I.  The  S'Jth  Division  captured  the  Heights  of  llaiii- 
court,  while  the  90th  took  the  wooded  ridge  north  of  Audevanne.  The  fighting 
on  Barricourt  Heights  and  just  north  of  Andevaune  was  severe,  involving  many 
hand-to-hand  combats  with  Germans  in  strong-i)oints  in  the  thick  woods.  Hill 
343  held  out  until  the  next  day,  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  90th  Division  in  a 
hard  struggle.  On  that  hill,  the  Americans  captured  a battery  of  77-millimeter 
guns  and  two  larger  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a large  cpiantity  of  ammunition. 
These  guns  were  then  turned  about  and  used  against  the  Germans  until  the 
ammunition  was  exhausted. 


The  5th  Division  on  the  far  (ea.stern)  side  of  the  Bois  des  Raj)pes  attacked 
toward  the  northeast,  passing  on  this  .side  of  the  Bois  de  Sassey.  In  its  advance 


1ST  Division  Troops  at  Bantiieville,  November  12,  191S 


it  swung  toward  the  Meuse  River,  over  which  it  effected  a crossing  in  force  on 
the  night  of  November  4-5. 

EN  ROUTE  NORTH  OF  CUNEL  TO  HILL  242 

Continue  toward  Bourrut. 

A 5th  Division  marker,  on  the  line  of  relief  of  that  division  on  October  22, 
is  passed  farther  down  this  hill. 

Just  before  reaching  the  bridge  over  the  Andon  River,  Aincreville,  captured 
by  the  5th  Division  on  October  30,  can  be  seen  miles  to  the  right.  To  the 
left  is  Bantheville,  one  of  the  iioints  captured  by  the  90th  Division  in  its  attack 
of  October  23. 

At  far  end  of  Bourrut  keep  to  left  on  main  road. 

While  on  outpost  duty  on  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  road  (opposite  kilometer 
post  15),  it  is  reported  that  a 90th  Division  soldier,  of  Italian  descent,  left  the 
American  lines  and  charged  a machine-gun  nest  manned  by  six  Germans.  He 
killed  three  of  them  and  made  prisoners  of  the  others,  marching  them  back 
nearly  six  miles  to  division  headcpiarters,  where,  in  broken  English,  he  insisted 
upon  telling  the  Division  Commander  about  it. 

— 27 12 
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"ITie  northern  end  of  tlie  Bois  de  Banthcville  (on  tlic  left)  was  shellefl  almost 
continuously  with  high  explosives  and  mustard  gas  by  the  Germans  after  its 
capture  Iry  American  troojjs. 


Road  Between  Bantiieville  and  Remonville,  Novembek,  1918 
Road  is  passed  over  on  tour 

The  road  fork  at  kilometer  post  16.8  marked  the  boundary  between  the  89th 
and  90th  Divisions  at  the  jump-off  on  November  1.  At  this  road  fork  take  right- 
hand  road  to  Remonville. 

In  the  woods  opposite  kilometer  post  17,  on  the  morning  of  November  1, 
Lieutenant  Harold  A.  Furlong,  of  the  89th  Division,  finding  his  company  held  up 


Reloading  Artillehy  Ammunition,  Remonville,  November  3,  1918 

by  machine-gun  fire,  moved  out  alone  and  worked  his  way  into  the  German 
lines.  He  attacked  in  succession  four  separate  machine-gun  nests  and  init  all 
of  them  out  of  action,  securing  20  prisoners,  whom  he  brought  back  into  our 
lines.  For  his  daring  exploit  he  was  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

Descending  the  hill  about  2 kilometers  farther  on,  the  Bois  de  Barricourt  is 
seen  to  the  right  front,  and  Remonville  in  the  valley  below. 
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In  Remonville,  keep  to  left  on  road  toward  Bayonville. 

The  sector  of  the  2d  Division  is  entered  500  meters  beyond  Remonville. 


Kemonville  Soon  After  Its  Capture  by  the  89th  Division 


The  next  village  is  Bayonville  et  Chennery,  captured  by  the  2d  Division  on  No- 
vember 1.  Take  street  to  right  at  entrance  to  village  and  then  straight  through. 

A German  cemetery  is 
passed  just  before  entering 
Buzancy,  captured  by  the 
80th  Division  on  November 
2.  The  area  around  it  at 
the  time  of  the  American 
advance  was  very  swampy 
as  the  result  of  floods,  and 
the  only  roads  available  for 
the  use  of  the  77th  and  SOth 
Divisions  passed  through 
the  town.  The  Germans 
shelled  the  crossroads  in  it 
continuously  for  several 
days,  rendering  the  moving 
of  troops  and  supplies  for- 
ward a dangerous  under- 
taking. 

At  entrance  to  Buzancy,  keep  to  right  at  monument  and  take  street  to  left 
after  passing  church. 

While  going  through  town,  note  how  the  garden  walls  and  buildings  on  the 
right  (north)  side  of  the  streets  are  marked  by  American  rifle  and  machine-gun 
bullets. 


German  'Warning  Against  .\irplanes  at  Bayonville 
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Pass  through  Bar.  1/2  kilometer  farther  on,  opposite  village  cemetery  of 
Harricourt,  take  I.  C.  6 to  right.  1 kilometer  farther  on  STOP  on  Hill  242. 

'J’he  tlirectioii  Liack  to  liar,  the  nearest  village,  is  south.  To  the  left  of  it  is 
Buzancy.  The  wide,  niarslRV  valley  in  which  these  villages  are  situated  con- 
tains the  Bar  River.  A mile  and  a half  beyond  and  just  to  the  left  of  Buzancy 
is  Hill  289.  On  the  sky  line  beyond  arc  the  wooded  Heights  of  Barricourt. 

The  Freya  line  eastwaid  from  the  Barricourt  Heights  was  pointed  out  at  the 
last  sto]n  That  line  extended  westward  across  Hill  289  and  thence  along  the 
low  ridge  seen  running  toward  Ihe  southwest  immediately  beyond  the  valley. 


At  r;.\R,  Novemher  -1,  1018.  Engineer  Soldier 
iUviNo  Fun  with  Advancing  Infantry 
Over  Name  of  the  Town 


Infantry  at  IU^zancy,  November  3,  1918 


On  November  1 the  right  elements  of  the  80th  Division  captured  Hill  289, 
while  the  2d  Division,  on  its  right,  broke  through  the  Freya  position  and  reached 
Hill  313,  seen  a mile  to  the  left  (northeast)  of  Hill  289.  These  successes  forced 
the  Germans  to  withdraw  to  a now  line  which  lay  to  the  north  (left)  of  Hill  313 
and  ran  across  the  hill  on  which  the  observer  is  standing. 

On  November  3 this  line  was  attacked  all  along  this  part  of  the  front,  and  in 
spite  of  great  resistance  the  Germans  were  driven  a considerable  distance  to  the 
rear.  That  night  part  of  the  2d  Division  began  a bold  and  rapid  advance, 
the  details  of  which  will  bo  exjilained  later  on  as  the  tour  follows  the  road 
taken  liy  the  arlvancing  units. 
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Face  west.  The  village  on  the  sky  line  to  the  west  is  Belleville-sur-Bar. 
To  its  left  the  Bois  de  Bourgogne  is  seen  on  the  horizon.  This  wood  was  on  the 
left  (west)  boundary  of  the  First  Army. 


Troops  P.\ssing  Around  Bridge  Being  Repaired,  West  of  B.^r,  November  3,  1918 

From  their  jump-off  line  near  St.  Jiivin,  about  7 miles  south  of  here,  the  SOth, 
77th,  and  78th  Divisions,  in  a splendid  attack,  had  advanced  north  of  this  point 
by  November  3,  passing  between  Hid  289  and  the  Bois  de  Bourgogne. 

On  the  hillside,  a mile  to  the  left  of  Bellevlllc-sur-Bar,  is  Boult-aux-Bois, 
where,  on  the  morning  of  November  3,  the  78th  Division  joined  with  troops  of 


.VMERIC.VN  AND  FRENCH  SOLDIERS  AFTER  MEETING  AT  BOULT-AUX-BOIS 

the  French  Fourth  Army  who  had  advanced  on  the  far  (west)  side  of  the  Bois 
de  Bourgogne,  thus  pinching  out  that  strong  defensive  feature. 

EN  ROUTE  HILL  242  TO  NEAR  MOULINS 

Continue  on  I.  C.  6.  The  road  for  some  distance  pa.sses  over  ground  gained 
by  the  SOth  Division  on  November  3 and  4. 
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At  road  fork  about  5 kilometers  beyond,  keep  to  right  to  Vaux-en-Dieulet 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Pass  to  left  of  church  and  keep  to  right 
beyond  town. 

At  first  crossroads,  about  2 kilometers  beyond  Vaux-en-Dieulet,  take  left-hand 
road  Ardennes  I.  C.  No.  4.  Brief  STOP  suggested. 

For  the  next  6 kilometers  beyond  this  crossroads,  the  tour  follows  the  route 
of  a daring  march  by  the  2d  Division.  By  dark  on  November  3 the  front  line 

of  the  division  was  just  south  of  this  cross- 
roads. In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
disorganized  state  of  the  German  forces  on 
this  part  of  the  front,  who  were  withdrawing, 
the  9th  and  23d  Infantry  of  that  division 
were  ordered  to  begin  a vigorous  advance 
during  that  night.  After  a sharp  fight  in 
i)reaking  through  the  German  infantry  line, 
the  two  regiments,  marching  in  column,  con- 
tinued along  this  road,  pushing  aside  all  resist- 
ance in  their  path.  The  night  was  extremely 
dark,  and  the  marching  troops  passed  unmo- 
lested through  the  German  artillery  positions 
where  guns  were  still  firing  on  the  lines  to 
the  south. 

Note  speedometer  reading  and  continue  on  this  road. 

About  5 kilometers  from  last  crossroads  la  Tuilerie  Farm  is  seen  to  the  right 
of  the  road.  Emerging  from  the  woods  before  daylight,  November  4,  the  troops 
of  the  2d  Division  surprised  and  captured  several  officers  near  that  farm  and 
continued  about  a kilometer  farther,  where  they  deployed  on  the  hill,  forming  a 
line  which  crossed  this  road  near  the  present  site  of  the  2d  Division  bowlder. 


German  Officer  Prisoners  Captured  by  2d  Division 


German  Howitzer  Captured  by  80th 
Division,  Vaux,  Ardennes,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1918. 


The  seizure  of  this  hill  by  the  Americans  created  considerable  confusion  among 
the  Germans,  since  it  was  one  of  the  points  in  a new  defensive  line  which  they 
had  expected  to  occupy  and  hold. 

It  is  rather  a coincidence  that  the  route  taken  by  the  2d  Division  was  the  same 
as  that  used  by  the  Germans  on  August  30,  1870,  when  they  surprised  and  de- 
feated the  French  who  were  in  camp  near  Beaumont. 

Various  German  monunients  on  the  hills  around  the  town  commemorate 
their  soldiers  killed  in  that  liattle. 
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Continue  into  Beaumont,  which  was  captured  joint  attacks  of  the  2d  and 
80th  Divisions  on  November  5.  Pass  in  front  of  church  and  continue  straight 
ahead  on  I.  C.  30.  Note  speedometer  reading. 

At  midnight  November  5-6  the  front  line  of  the  80th  Division  lay  generally 
along  this  road,  but  at  daylight  next  morning  when  the  1st  Division  moved  to 
the  front  to  relieve  the  80th,  the  line  had  been  pushed  a mile  farther  on  to  the 
northeast  (right). 

From  a point  about  5 kilometers  beyond  Beaumont  there  is  seen  on  the  sky 
line,  straight  down  this  road,  the  high  hill  at  Stonne,  captured  by  the  77th  Divi- 
sion on  November  5 


(Insert.)  Destruction  Caused  by  Direct  Hit  of  Artillery  Shell 
American  Antiaircraft  Machine  Gun  in  Position  at  Kaucourt 


About  6H  kilometers  beyond  Beaumont  turn  right  onto  I.  C.  6.  A kilometer 
farther  on  is  passed  la  Besace,  captured  by  the  77th  Division  on  November  5. 

Continue  through  Raucourt.  The  little  valley  which  this  road  follows  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  42d  and  77th  Divisions,  the  former  being  to  the  left 
(west),  while  they  advanced  on  November  6 to  the  Meuse  River. 

Straight  through  Haraucourt  and  Angecourt,  keeping  railway  on  left.  Turn 
left  just  beyond  church  in  Remilly.  After  reaching  the  hills  overlooking  the 
Meuse  River  about  5 miles  southeast  of  Remilly,  the  1st  Division  moved  to  the 
northwest  across  the  zones  of  the  77th  and  42d  Divisions  with  a view  to  assisting 
in  the  capture  of  Sedan. 
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About  234  kilometers  beyond  Remilly,  STOP  without  leaving  automobile. 
The  bridge  on  which  the  Metz-Sedan-Mezieres  railway  crosses  the  Meuse  River 
is  seen  to  the  right.  This  railway,  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  American  First 
Army,  was  reached  during  the  night  of  November  6-7. 

The  village  straight  ahead  is  Pont  Maugis  and  to  the  right  of  it  about  2]/2 
miles  away  is  Sedan. 

The  16tli  Infantry,  1st  Division,  attacked  a strong  German  position  on  the 
lulls  overlooking  Pont  Maugis  during  the  night  of  November  6-7,  and  after  a 

sharp  fight  in  the  darkness  dis- 
lodged the  Germans  and  drove 
them  to  the  north. 

Pont  Maugis  marked  the  offi- 
cial left  flank  of  the  First  Army 
at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  the 
77th  Division  holding  a line  on 
this  side  of  the  river  running 
toward  the  southeast  approxi- 
mately 7 miles. 

On  the  morning  of  November 
7 troops  of  the  1st  and  42d  Di- 
visions captured  the  high  hill 
seen  just  beyond  Pont  Maugis, 
and  their  fire  from  it  dominated 
Sedan. 

The  French  desired,  evidently 
for  sentimental  reasons,  to  be 
the  first  to  enter  Sedan;  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 8 Marshal  Foch  ordered  the 
American  line  on  the  hills  over- 
looking that  city  to  be  turned 
over  to  French  troojDS.  The 
efforts  of  the  American  First  Army  were  then  turned  toward  forcing  the  Germans 
back  from  the  east  side  of  the  Meuse  and  driving  them  across  their  border  east 
of  Luxembourg. 

Continue.  About  kilometers  beyond  Pont  Maugis  a 1st  Division  monu- 
ment is  passed  on  the  left. 

Straight  through  Wadelincourt  to  Sedan,  which  is  important  in  French  history 
as  the  i^lace  where  the  Army  of  Napoleon  III  surrendered  to  the  Germans  in 
1870. 

Turn  right  at  railway  station  in  Sedan  and  continue  straight  ahead  across  river 
to  Place  de  Nassau  via  Avenue  Philippoteaux.  At  that  point,  turn  right  on  rue 
Vuidel  Bizot  and  continue  straight  ahead  through  Balan,  keeping  on  National 
Highway  (N-64)  thereafter. 


Americans  Advancing  Through  Thelonne  (near  Pont 
Maugis)  Under  Machine-Gun  Fire 
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Keep  on  N-64  througli  Ba- 
zeilles. 

To  the  right,  across  the 
Meuse  River,  can  be  seen  the 
line  of  hills  extending  to  the 
southeast  on  which  the  front 
line  of  the  77th  Division  rest- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  war. 


On  the  left,  at  the  entrance  to  Bazeilles,  the  next  town,  there  is  an  interesting 
museum  of  the  AA’^ar  of  1S70  (La  Maison  de  la  Derniere  Cartouche).  A short 
distance  to  the  right  of  the 
road  is  an  ossuary  containing 
the  remains  of  those  killed  in 
battles  near  here  in  1870. 


Turn  sharply  right  in 
Douzy,  pass  in  front  of 
church,  and  cross  Chiers 

R.vilway  Station  at  Sedan 

The  77th  Division  main- 
tained for  a short  time  a small  force  in  the  flats  on  this  side  of  the  Meuse 
River,  opposite  Villers-devant-Mouzon,  which  is  seen  to  the  right  from  kilometer 
post  7. 

At  Mouzon,  keep  to  left  on  N-64.  At  kilometer  post  1.7,  approximately 

2 kilometers  beyond  Mou- 
zon, is  a bowlder  monu- 
ment which  marks  the  left 
of  the  2d  Division  at  the 
armistice. 

STOP  2 kilometers  farther 
on,  just  after  emerging  from 
woods,  at  V Corps  monument. 

The  village  in  the  valley 
about  a mile  farther  down 
this  road  is  Moulins,  and 
the  direction  to  it  is  approxi- 
mately east.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Meuse,  3 miles  to  the 
south,  is  Pouilly.  Halfway 
between  here  and  that  vil- 
lage is  Farm  St.  Remy. 

On  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 10  the  2d  and  89th  Di- 

Engineers,  89th  Division,  Building  Bridge  at  Pouilly  visions  forced  crossings  un- 
der very  heavy  fire  at  the  bend  of  the  river  northwest  of  Pouilly.  The  Germans 
on  this  side  were  heavily  bombarded  with  machine-gun  and  artillery  fire,  while 
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footbridges  and  rafts  were  launched,  on  which  small  detachments  crossed. 
Having  gained  this  side,  these  detachments  attacked  and  drove  back  the  Ger- 
mans near  the  river,  permitting  more  troops  to  cross,  thus  gaining  a firm  foothold 
on  this  bank. 

Pouilly  was  captured  before  daylight,  November  11,  by  the  89th  Division, 
which  pushed  on  to  the  north,  crossing  this  highway  about  2 miles  southeast  of 
here. 

After  capturing  Farm  St.  Remy,  the  2d  Division  drove  the  Germans  from  this 
ridge  and  established  a line  on  this  highway.  Some  of  its  troops  were  also  in 
Moulins  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 

Three  German  divisions  fought  desperately  to  maintain  their  hold  on  this 
highway,  since  it  was  necessary  for  use  in  withdrawing  their  troops  from  along 
the  river  farther  south,  there  being  no  suitable  roads  through  the  wooded  and 
hilly  country  immediately  east  of  this  point. 


EN  ROUTE  NEAR  MOULINS  TO  HILL  260 


About  2^2  kilometers  beyond  Moulins,  to  the  left  of  the  road  and  near  it,  is 
the  Bois  de  Hache  in  which  the  front  line  of  the  89th  Division  lay  at  11  a.  m., 
November  11. 

Some  of  the  troops  of  that  division  failed  to  get  the  message  concerning  the 
hour  of  the  armistice,  and  continued  fighting  for  a few  nunutes  after  the  time 
fixed. 

Straight  through  Inor,  Martincourt,  and  Cervisy,  keeping  on  N-64. 

The  Chateau  du  Tilleuls,  on  the  north  edge  of  Stenay,  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  billet  of  the  German  Crown  Prince  during  the  Battle  of  Verdun  in  1916. 

Stenay  was  captured  early  on  November  11  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
90th  and  89th  Divisions.  About  200  French  civilians  were  in  the  town  when 
it  was  entered  by  the  Americans. 
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Keep  on  N-64,  through  Stenay.  The  military  barracks  on  the  left  of  the 
road  Y2  kilometer  beyond  the  cemetery  of  Stenay  were  damaged  comparatively 
little  during  the  war,  and  were  used  by  the  Americans  after  the  armistice,  who 
found  there  facilities  for  bathing,  as  well  as  shelter  from  the  cold,  rainy  weather. 

Straight  through  Mouzay.  During  the  afternoon  of  November  7,  five 
ambulances  lost  their  way  and  ran  into  the  German  lines  near  Mouzay,  where 


Meuse  River  Ne.\r  Stenay,  November  11,  1918 


they  were  captured.  Observing  their  plight,  a 90th  Division  company,  which 
was  near  the  river  to  the  right  of  this  road,  attacked  and  recaptured  the  ambu- 
lances, loaded  them  up  with  German  prisoners,  and  sent  them  on  their  way 
properly  directed. 

To  the  left,  opposite  kilometer  post  124,  is  the  towering  hill,  Cote  St.  Germain, 
captured  by  the  5th  Division  on  November  6 and  7.  To  the  right  is  Sassey,  near 
which  the  90th  Division  crossed  the  river  to  join  in  the  offensive  on  this  side. 


The  ne.xt  town  is  Dun-sur- 
Meuse,  captured  after  a hard 
fight  by  the  5th  Division  on 
November  5. 

Straight  through  Dun-sur- 
Meuse,  keeping  on  N-64. 
About  2 kilometers  beyond 
town  STOP  on  Hill  260,  near 
kilometer  post  117.7. 


The  direction  back  to  Dun-sur- 
Meuse  is  approximately  north. 

Across  the  river  from  it  is  Doulcon 
tion  which  the  5th  Division  called  the 


Bridge  Built  by  .Americans  at  Stenay 


, lying  in  a peculiar  geographical  forma- 
“ Punch  Bowl.” 


W hen  the  5th  Division  attacked  on  November  1 it  swung  northeastward,  and 
by  November  3 had  cleared  the  rim  of  the  “Punch  Bowl,"  entered  Doulcon,  and 
reached  the  line  of  the  river  as  far  north  as  Clery-le-Petit. 

The  divisional  plan  for  forcing  a crossing  of  the  Meuse  River  involved  the 
establishment  of  two  bridgeheads,  one  by  the  10th  Brigade  at  Brieulles  and  one 
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by  tlie  9th  Brigade  at  Clery-le-Petit.  A cliurch  tower  in  Brieulles  can  be  seen 
aljovc  the  ridge  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  2 miles  sonth  of  here.  Clery-le- 


JiKiDiiE  Constructed  i’.y  5tii  Division  Engineers,  Near  Dun-sur-ISIeuse 


Petit  lies  about  M mde  northwest  of  this  point,  some  of  its  houses  being 
visible  above  the  little  ridge  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 


The  construction  of  irontoon  bridges  was  commenced  at  Brieulles  on  the  night 
of  November  2-.3  and  a few  troops  crossed  the  river  there,  but  were  held  iij)  at 

the  canal.  On  the  evening 
of  November  4 this  was 
crossed  in  the  face  of  heavy 
fire  and  a bridgehead  was 
established  on  the  eastern 
bank  ojjposite  that  place. 

The  9th  Brigade  did  not 
attempt  a crossing  until 
the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  when  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  at 
4 p.  m.  in  the  vicinity 
of  Clery-le-Petit.  During 
the  night  of  November 
4-5,  more  iDontoons  were 
brought  up  and  the  river 
was  bridged  immediately  to 
the  west  of  this  observation 
lioint.  B}'  dawn  two  bat- 
talions had  crossed  the  river 
and  were  on  the  swampy 
flats  between  it  and  the 
canal.  The  Germans  damaged  the  bridge  which  had  been  built  across  the  canal 
during  the  night,  and  the  two  battalions,  except  for  small  units  which  had  gained 
this  bank  of  the  canal,  found  themselves  in  a difficult  position  on  account  of  direct 


American  Soldiers  Constructing  Heavy 
Dun-sur-jMeuse 


Timber  Bridge, 
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hostile  fire  from  this  hill  and  the  Cote  de  Jumont,  the  hill  on  the  right  of  the  road 
between  here  and  Dun-sur-Meuse.  To  relieve  this  situation,  Captain  Edward  C. 
Allworth,  of  the  60th  Infantry,  calling  upon  his  company  to  follow,  plunged  into 
the  canal,  swam  across  under  a hail  of  bullets,  and  led  his  men  in  a ferocious  assault 
against  this  hill,  which  was  quickly  captured,  together  with  a large  number  of 
prisoners.  This  onslaught  cleared  the  way  for  other  troops  to  cross,  who  over- 
ran Cote  de  Jumont,  and,  pushing  northward,  took  Dun-sur-Meuse.  For  his 
gallant  work  Captain  Allworth  was  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

By  dark  of  November  5 the 
German  troops  had  been  driven 
back  more  than  a mile  from  the 
river  by  the  5th  Division,  and  by 
the  hour  of  the  armistice  they  had 
been  forced  eastward  over  10 
miles  into  the  Woevre  Plain. 

EN  ROUTE  HILL  260  TO  VERDUN 

Continue  on  N-64,  straight 
through  Liny-devant-Dun. 

The  5th  Division,  advancing 
from  the  Meuse,  reached  a line 
along  this  highway  on  November  5 . 

3 kilometers  beyond  Liny  note  the  5th  Division  marker  on  the  ridge  (at 
kilometer  post  113.4).  A brief  STOP  is  suggested  here. 

From  this  point  Vilosne-sur-Meuse  is  seen  in  the  valley  to  the  right  front, 
where  elements  of  the  5th  Division  assisted  the  15th  French  Colonial  Division  to 
cross  the  river  by  attacking  the  defending  troops  in  rear. 


Engineers  Resting  After  Working  Under  Fire, 
Dun-sur-Meuse 


Monument  Over  Trench  of  Bayonets  Near  Verdun 


From  here  on,  this  tour  has  no  further  connection  with  the  First  Army  offensive 
of  November  1. 

On  the  right  of  the  road,  20  yards  from  and  beyond  this  monument,  is  a German 
concrete  observation  j^iost. 

The  bald-topped  Borne  de  Cornouiller  is  seen  on  the  sky  line  about  4 miles  to 
the  left  front.  The  story  of  its  capture  after  hard  fighting  on  November  4 and  5 
by  the  79th  Division  is  told  in  the  first  day’s  itinerary.  To  the  right  of  that  hill, 
on  the  sky  line,  is  the  Bois  de  la  Grande  Montagne,  entered  by  the  29th  Division 
on  October  16,  and  from  which  the  79th  Division  began  its  attacks  on  November  3. 
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Continue  on  N-64. 

The  wood  which  crowns  the  ridge  beyond  Sivry-sur-Meuse,  the  next  town,  is 
the  Bois  de  Chaume,  captured  by  the  33d  Division  on  October  10. 

Straight  through  Sivry-sur-Meuse  and  Consenvoye  on  N-64.  A German 
cemetery  is  jiassed  a kilometer  bejmnd  Consenvoye. 

The  next  town  is  Brabant-sur-Meuse,  captured  by  troops  of  the  18th  French 
Division  in  a local  attack  on  October  5.  Part  of  the  33d  Division  crossed 
the  river  at  Brabant  during  the  morning  of  October  8 and  advanced  toward 
Consenvoye. 

Upon  passing  Brabant,  note  Forges  across  the  river  and  le  Mort  Homme 
beyond  it. 


View  or  Bkaba.ni-suk-IIeuse,  November  3,  1918 


The  tioundary  between  the  33d  and  29th  Divisions  for  their  attack  of  October  8 
passed  through  Brabant.  The  latter  division  formed  for  attack  before  daylight 
along  this  road  from  Brabant  to  the  southeast,  and  advanced  over  the  slojies  seen 
to  the  left.  During  the  next  few  days  the  29th  Division  was  opposed  partly  by 
Austrian  troops. 

2 kilometers  beyond  the  ruins  of  Samogneux  the  road,  at  kilometer  post  98, 
begins  the  climb  over  the  Cote  de  Talou,  captured  by  the  Germans  in  the  Verdun 
operations  in  February,  1916,  and  recajitured  by  the  French  in  August,  1917. 

Pass  through  Vacherauville,  completely  destroyed  during  the  war. 

The  route  shown  on  the  map  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  in  broken  red  lines, 
leading  east  from  Bras,  is  the  one  generally  followed  by  tourists  who  visit  the 
French  battle  fields  near  Verdun. 

Continue  on  N-64  through  Bras  into  Verdun. 

A few  of  the  interesting  points  in  the  city  are  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  first 
day’s  itinerary. 
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The  following  list  is  furnished  for  the  convenience  of  the  tourist  who  travels 
in  the  area  not  on  the  described  route.  The  map  on  this  page  indicates  the 
general  location  of  the  places  mentioned. 

® Authe.  A large  German  hospital  and  munitions  depot  were  located  in 
this  town  prior  to  its  capture  by  the  78th  Division  on  November  3. 

@ Avocourt  was  just  in 
rear  of  the  37th  Division’s 
jump-off  line  on  September 
26.  When  the  79th  Di- 
vision held  a sector  in  this 
vicinity  in  the  middle  of 
September  the  Germans 
captured  a few  prisoners 
in  two  raids  east  of  the 
village. 

® Baalon  was  captured 
by  the  90th  Division  on  the 
morning  of  the  armistice. 

@ Brandeville  was  cap- 
tured on  November  8 by 
part  of  the  5th  Division, 
assisted  by  a regiment  of 
the  32d  Division.  The 
latter  unit  had  previously 
engaged  in  hard  fighting  in 
capturing  Hill  388,  a 
southwest  of  the  village. 

® Champ  Mahaut. 

large  number  of 
shelters  and  dugouts,  man\ 
of  which  still  exist,  w 
located  here,  and  are  si 
to  have  been  used  at  one 

time  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria.  They  were  captured 
by  the  28th  and  77th  Divisions  in  hard  fighting  from  September  26  to  28.  To 
reach  them  from  Varennes  go  southwest  4 kilometers  on  road  leading  toward 
Vienne-le-Chateau,  turn  right  at  road  fork  at  kilometer  post  5.4,  and  follow  poor 
road  600  meters. 

® Chaudron  Farm,  in  the  ravine  a mile  north  of  Baulny,  was  the  scene  of 
hard  fighting  by  the  35th  Division  on  September  27  and  29.  A mounted  troop 
of  the  2d  Cavalry  operated  near  there  on  September  29.  1st  Division  patrols 
engaged  in  many  fights  around  the  farm. 
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@ Clairs  Chenes  Wood,  northeast  of  Cunel,  was  the  scene  of  hard  fighting 
by  the  3d  Division  from  October  14  until  it  was  captured  on  October  20.  Hill 
299,  immediately  east  of  the  wood,  was  a i)articularly  strong  position  which 

was  taken  by  the  same  division  on 
October  22. 

(s)  Cuisy.  On  September  26  a 
complete  77-millimeter  battery,  in 
good  condition,  and  a considerable 
supply  of  ammunition,  was  captured 
here.  It  was  renamed  Battery  Q, 
and  was  used  against  the  Germans 
until  the  ammunition  was  e.xhaustcd. 

@ Emont,  Bois,  ^ mile  south  of 
Cierges,  was  captured  by  the  37th 
Division  after  a hard  fight  on  Sep- 
tember 28. 

(jo)  Foret  de  Dieulet  was  used  as  a 
screen  by  the  Germans  to  cover  their 
withdrawal  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse,  checking  the  advance  of  the 
89th  Division  for  several  hours.  The  engineers  of  that  division  built  rafts  in  the 
Foret  de  Dieulet  which  were  floated  down  Wame  Creek  to  the  Meuse  River 
where  they  were  lashed  together  and  swung  across  that  stream.  Troops  crossed 
on  them  near  Pouilly  on  November  10. 

@ Foret  de  Woevre.  This  forest  and  the  heights  it  covers  were  cleared  of  the 
Germans  b}^  the  5th  Division  on  November  9 and  10. 

@ Gercourt-et-Drillancourt.  The  33d  and  80th  Divisions  captured  a consider- 
able numl)cr  of  i:)ieces  of  German  artillery,  some  of  them  of  large  caliber,  near 
this  village. 


Concrete  Duoout,  Champ  Mahaut 


r\ 


(j3)  Gesnes  was  captured  on  September  29  after 
three  fierce  attacks  by  the  91st  Division,  but  was 
abandoned  that  night.  The  Germans  launched  ix 
powerful  counterattack  two  days  later  Avhich  re- 
sulted in  capturing  an  unoccuijied  village.  It  was 
recaptured  by  the  32d  Division  on  October  9,  after 
four  days  of  desperate  battling  in  the  streets. 

@ Grurie,  Bois  de  la.  The  jump-off'  line  of  the 
77th  Division  on  September  2G,  1918,  passed 
through  this  wood,  in  which  the  Germans  had  built 
large  groups  of  dugouts. 

@ Hill  285,  in  the  Argoime  Forest,  was 
on  the  jump-off  line  on  September  26.  It 
was  the  scene  of  bitter  fighting  in  1914-15,  and  is  marked  by  many  deep  mine 
craters.  A French  ossuary  monument,  which  mentions  the  American  units 


Monu.ment  on  Hill  285 
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serving  in  the  vicinity,  is  on  the  hill.  To  reach  it  from  Varennes,  go  southwest 
5 kilometers,  on  road  leading  toward  Vienne-le-Chateau,  to  crossroads  at  kilo- 
meter post  4.7.  From  that  point  a poor  road,  impassable  for  automobiles,  leads 
south  (to  left)  23^  kilometers  to  hill. 


@ Imecourt.  A battalion  of  the 
321st  Field  Artillery,  80th  Division, 
went  into  position  in  advance  of 
the  American  lines  about  3^  mile 
southwest  of  this  village  on  the  eve- 
ning of  N ovember  1 . Being  mistaken 
for  Germans,  the  battalion  was  fired 
upon  for  a short  time  by  friendly 
artiller}-. 

® Jametz  was  captured  by  the  5th 
Division  just  before  the  hour  of  the 
armistice.  A German  aviation  field 
was  located  near  here. 

Les  Petites  Armoises,  a village 
on  the  left  boundary  of  the  Ameri- 
can First  Army,  was  captured  b}'  the 
78th  Division  on  November  4. 


First  Army  Headquarters  at  Souilly 


® Marfee,  Bois  de  la,  5 kilometers  southwest  of  Sedan,  contained  many 
German  machine  guns  which  were  driven  out  by  troops  of  the  1st  and  42d 
Divisions  on  November  7. 


5th  Division  Troops  on  the  Armistice  Line 


@ Montzeville  was  the  location  of  Headcpiarters  of  the  American  III  Corps 
from  September  29  to  October  26. 

@ Murvaux  was  captured  by  the  5th  Division  on  November  6.  On  September  29, 
1918,  Lieutenant  Frank  Luke,  Jr.,  an  American  ace,  after  destroying  three  observa- 
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tion  balloons  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  being  fired  at  by  several  German 
planes,  swooped  low  over  Murvaux,  inflicting  casualties  on  the  hostile  infantry. 
Mortally  wounded,  and  his  plane  disabled,  he  landed  near  Murvaux;  but  fought 
with  his  pistol  until  he  died.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

@ Neuvilly  and  dugouts  in  that  vicinity  were  used  as  headcjuarters  by  the 
American  I Corps  from  SciRember  29  to  October  26. 

@ Peuvillers.  On  November  10,  troops  of  the  32d  Division  fought  their  way 
in  the  fog  to  positions  about  23^  miles  east  of  Peuvillers,  but  finding  themselves 
almost  surrounded,  retired  to  the  highway  which  j)asses  just  east  of  the  village, 
where  the  line  restcrl  at  the  end  of  the  war. 


Church  Service.s  at  Verdun,  October  18,  1918 


@ Sachet,  Bois  de,  a mile  west  of  Gercourt,  was  captured  by  the  80th 
Division  after  a hard  fight  on  Seiitember  26. 

@ Sivry-les-Buzancy  was  captured  by  the  80th  Division  on  November  2. 
It  is  reported  that  ivhile  45  American  officers  in  an  old  stable  were  discussing 
plans  that  night  for  the  next  day’s  attack,  a large  shell  came  through  the  roof, 
causing  some  casualties  among  them. 

@ Sy.  A small  jiatrol  of  the  78th  Division  was  ambushed  near  this  village 
on  November  5 and  jiractically  ever}"  member  was  killed  or  captured. 

@ Talma  and  Farm  de  Talma  were  scenes  of  bitter  fighting  by  the  78th 
Division  between  October  18  and  29. 

@ Villemontry  was  entered  on  November  6 by  a small  detachment  of  the  1st 
Division  just  as  the  last  Germans  were  leaving.  The  2d  Division  took  over  the 
village  on  the  following  day;  and  on  November  10,  after  a hard  fight,  forced  a 
crossing  of  the  Meuse  River  about  a mile  to  the  southwest. 
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CHAPTER  V 


AMERICAN  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE  REGION 

The  operations  mentioned  in  this  chapter  include  the  combat  service  of  the 
2d,  36th,  42d,  and  93d  Divisions  at  different  points  between  the  Argonne  Forest 
and  Reims.  The  account  of  the  so-called  “Lost  Battalion”  of  the  77th  Division, 
and  that  of  the  368th  Infantrj^  92d  Division,  while  acting  as  a connecting  unit 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  First  Army,  properly  belong  to  the  story  of  the  Mcusc- 
Argonne  Battle,  but  because  the 
areas  concerned  are  more  easily 
reached  from  the  Champagne 
they  are  included  in  this  chapter. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
describe  in  detail  a complete 
tour  because  the  areas  of  the 
American  operations  are  quite 
widely  distributed  in  the  terri- 
tory and  most  tourists  will  prob- 
ably not  be  greatly  interested 
in  more  than  one  or  two  of 
them. 

A short  account  and  map  of 
each  operation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a map  for  the  36Sth  Infantry,  have  been  given.  Places  that  are  of 
special  interest  either  because  of  existing  features  or  the  fighting  which  took 
place  at  them,  if  not  pointed  out  in  the  story  of  the  operation,  are  located  on 
these  maps.  By  consulting  them  the  tourist  visiting  the  scene  of  any  particu- 
lar action  will  have  sufficient  data  to  plan  his  own  route  through  the  area. 

The  route  indicated  on  the  general  map,  between  Reims  and  Binarville,  by 
way  of  Blanc  Mont,  is  suggested  for  the  use  of  tourists  who  wish,  while  crossing 


Reims  Cathedral  During  the  War 


Fort  de  la  Pompelle,  East  of  Reims 


this  region  en  route  to  other  places,  to  visit  in  a minimum  of  time  most  of  the 
points  of  interest  to  Americans. 

That  part  of  the  route  running  southwestward  from  Binarville  to  Souain  is 
given  for  the  convenience  of  tourists  stopping  at  Reims  who  desire  to  complete 
a loop  in  the  area,  or  for  those  who  want  to  visit  the  region  near  Hurlus  and 
Tahure,  which  is  most  interesting,  as  little  if  any  reconstruction  work  has  been 
done  there. 

The  roads  through  the  French  artillery  training  camp  in  this  region  are 
blocked  at  certain  times  when  the  artillery  is  firing. 
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THE  42D  DIVISION  WITH  THE  FRENCH  IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE 


Following  the  failure  of  the  German  offensive  toward  Compiegne  in  June,  the 
French  secured  information  which  indicated  that  an  attack  would  soon  be 
launched  in  the  vicinity  of  Reims.  In  early  July  the  42d  American  Division  was 
sent  up  to  reinforce  the  French  Fouith  Army  then  holding  the  front  between  the 
Argonne  Forest  and  Reims. 

The  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  French  Army  de- 
cided to  meet  the  expected 
attack  by  holding  the  first 
position  with  very  few 
troops  and  making  his  main 
defense  on  the  intermediate 
one  some  2 or  3 kilo- 
meters in  rear.  All  troops 
were  put  to  work  organizing 
the  intermediate  position 
and  a secondary  position 
to  be  used  in  case  the  inter- 
mediate one  was  cajDtured.  42d  Division  Brigade  Headquarters  Near  Suipres  Farm. 


The  42d  Division  was 


July  G,  1918 


assigned  to  the  XXI  French  Corps  and  given  the  task  of  organizing  part  of 
the  secondary  line,  near  Souain  and  Jonchery-sur-Suippes,  and,  in  addition, 
three  of  its  battalions  were  placed  in  the  intermediate  position,  which  became 
the  first  line  when  the  attack  began.  The  division  and  all  French  troops  on 
the  intermediate  and  second  positions  were  directed  to  hold  their  ground  at 
“every  event  and  at  all  costs.”  The  limited  number  of  men  in  the  first  forward 
areas  were  to  retire  in  case  of  a determined  attack. 


German  Trench  Mortar  Detachment  in  the  Assault,  July  15, 1918.  © G 


The  French  Intelligence  Service  discovered  further  details  of  the  impending 
attack,  and  was  able  to  forecast  its  direction,  the  frontage  it  would  cover,  and  the 
exact  time  it  would  take  place. 

The  French  had  moved  a great  deal  of  artillery  into  the  sector,  and  during 
the  night  preceding  the  attack  placed  an  intense  bombardment  on  the  German 
assembly  points.  The  execution  was  such  that  2 German  divisions  had  to  bo 
replaced  before  the  assaulting  troops  started. 
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The  Germans  had  likewise  concentrated  a great  mass  of  artillery  for  the 
battle,  and  on  the  night  of  July  14  put  down  upon  the  French  and  American 
irositions  a tremendous  volume  of  gas  and  high-explosive  shells.  While  there 
were  many  casualties,  the  effect  was  very  much  less  than  in  the  previous  German 
offensives,  as  a portion  of  this  bombardment  was  on  the  first  position  from  which 
the  French  had  been  withdrawn  a few  minutes  before  it  started. 


Germ.\n  Troops  Attacking  Viilage  Behind  Smoke  Screen,  July  15,  1918.  © G 


The  assault  began  early  on  July  15  on  a wide  front  extending  to  the  east  and  west 
of  the  city  of  Reims.  The  Germans  had  named  this  drive  the  “peace  offensive,’’ 
in  the  conviction  that  the  shock  of  the  heavy  onslaught  would  be  irresistible. 

On  the  front  of  the  XXI  French  Corps,  the  Germans,  finding  the  French  first  line 
evacuated  and  suffering  heavily  from  hostile  artillery  fire  while  in  it,  approached 

the  intermediate  position, 
where  the  French  and 
Americans  were  waiting. 
They  repeatedly  attacked 
during  the  first  day,  but 
were  everywhere  repulsed 
with  terrible  losses,  except 
at  one  or  two  points,  from 
which  they  were  jiromptly 
driven  by  counterattacks. 

The  Germans  continued 
their  effort  on  some  jiarts 
of  the  front  until  July  17, 
but  they  made  no  gains  of 
iniiiortance  except  in  the 
sector  of  the  French  Fifth 
Army  southwest  of  Reims,  where  they  advanced  a short  distance  in  the  direction 
of  Epernay,  and  pushed  several  divisions  across  the  Marne  River. 

Although  this  powerful  and  ambitious  drive  was  made  in  a desjierate  effort 
to  win  the  war,  it  lacked  the  cjuality  of  surprise  which  had  characterized  the  Ger- 
man attacks  of  March,  April,  and  May.  The  Allies  not  only  avoided  exposing 
their  men  to  much  of  the  crushing  effects  of  the  hostile  preliminary  artillery 
bombardment,  but  fought  the  battle  on  ground  of  their  own  choosing,  inflicting 
a serious  repulse  on  the  Germans. 


42D  Division  Troops  Near  Second  Line  in  C'hampagne 
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The  42d  Division  suffered  about  1,600  casualties  and  was  enthusiastically 
commended  by  General  Gouraud,  commanding  the  French  Fourth  Army,  for  its 
gallant  conduct  in  the  defense.  It  was  withdrawn  from  the  line  on  July  18  and 
started  westward  to  take  part  in  the  Franco-American  offensive  against  the 
Marne  salient  which  was  begun  on  that  date. 


NUMBERS  ON  MAP  INDICATE  LOCATIONS  OF  FOLLOWING 

© Companies  F and  G,  165th  Infantry,  held  in  this  vicinity  about  800  yards 
of  trenches,  no  traces  of  which  remain,  repelling  all  attacks  made  on  them. 
Company  H of  the  same  regiment  was  in  support  just  to  the  south. 

© Monument  to  a French  infantry  regiment. 

@ Location  of  trenches  where  sector  about  400  yards  long  was  held  by  Com- 
pany E,  165th  Infantry.  Just  east  of  this  point  Company  K of  the  166th  was 
in  line.  All  German  attacks  against  them  failed. 

® French  machine-gun  emplacement. 

® Site  of  trenches  held  by  Companies  I and  L,  166th  Infantry,  which  the 
Germans  attacked  unsuccessfully.  Company  M was  in  a support  trench  south 
of  the  old  Roman  road  shown  by  dotted  lines  on  map. 

® French  monument. 

© Interesting  French  monument  and  cemetery. 

® Mine  crater  at  the  site  of  the  Moulin  de  Souain,  destroyed  in  1915. 

© Cemetery  containing  22,000  French  and  13,000  German  graves. 

® Position  held  by  Companies  E and  F,  167th  Infantry.  The  Germans 
effected  a slight  penetration  here  but  were  driven  out  in  a hand-to-hand  fight. 

@ Companies  E and  F,  168th  Infantry,  and  G and  H,  167th  Infantry,  were 
in  support  and  took  part  in  some  fighting  near  this  point. 

® Monument  to  French  Foreign  Legion  erected  by  an  American.  The  road 
to  the  east  leads  to  Tahure,  which  was  completely  obliterated. 

® Marker  indicating  German  front  line.  It  was  presented  bj’  a citizen  of 
Minneapolis,  and  bears  the  inscription  “151st  IMinnesota  Field  Artillery.” 
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THE  2D  AND  36TH  DIVISIONS  IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE 

The  French  Fourth  Army,  holding  the  front  between  the  Argonne  Forest  and 
Reims,  was  directed  by  the  Allied  Commander  in  Chief  to  advance  on  September 
26,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  drive,  beginning  the  same  day,  between 
the  Meuse  River  and  the  Argonne.  The  French  requested  the  use  of  two 
American  divisions  to  assist  them  in  this  attack,  and  the  American  Commander 
in  Chief  detailed  the  2d  and  36th  Divisions  for  the  purpose. 


Bl.vnc  Mont  Ridge  From  North  or  Somme-Py 
A.  Site  of  monument  to  be  erected  by  the  United  States  Government. 


The  XXI  French  Corps,  attacking  as  part  of  the  Fourth  Army,  had  advanced 
about  3 miles  by  September  30,  when  it  was  definitely  stoi^ped  by  the  desperate 
resistance  encountered  in  the  vicinity  of  Somme-Py,  south  of  the  Blanc  Mont- 
Medeah  Farm  Ridge.  Blanc  Mont  was  the  dominating  feature  of  the  German 
defensive  position,  which  was  located  on  the  last  natural  defense  line  south  of 
the  Aisne  River.  This  iiosition  had  been  strengthened  with  an  elaborate  system 
of  trenches  and  wire  aiul  many  machine  guns  and  ot  her  weapons. 


Scene  on  Bl.cnc  Mont  CArTUREi)  by  2d  Division 


The  capture  of  this  ridge  was  essential  to  the  further  progress  of  the  Fourth 
French  Army,  and  on  the  night  of  October  1 the  2d  Division  went  into  the 
line  to  undertake  the  task.  Prior  to  the  time  set  for  the  army  attack  on 
October  3 the  division,  with  characteristic  energy,  captured  certain  sections 
of  hostile  trenches  necessary  to  provide  a suitable  jump-off  line. 

The  division  formed  up  to  attack  with  the  3d  Brigade  (9th  and  2.3d  Infantry) 
on  the  right  and  the  4th  Brigade  (5th  and  6th  Marines)  on  the  left. 
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Promptly  at  5.50  a.  m.,  October  3,  the  troops  began  the  advance.  In  a little 
over  two  hours  the  crest  of  Blanc  Mont  was  firmly  in  their  grasp  and  the 
division  was  considerably  ahead  of  those  on  its  flanks.  The  French  division  on  the 
left  was  unable  to  make  any  progress  against  the  western  end  of  Blanc  Mont  Ridge, 
which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Germans.  This  enabled  them  to  keep 
up  a deadly  fire  against  the  left  of  the  2d  Division,  and  the  Marine  brigade  ^\as 
compelled  to  deploy  part  of  its  forces  facing  to  the  west  to  cover  that  flank. 

The  3d  Brigade  drove  forward 
again  in  the  afternoon,  reaching  a 
point  about  2 kilometers  from  St. 

Etienne-a-Arnes,  and,  being  tempo- 
rarily unsupported  on  its  flanks,  had 
to  beat  off  several  vicious  counter- 
attacks against  them. 

The  next  day  the  Marine  brigade 
pushed  its  front  lines  abreast  of  the  3d 
Brigade,  while  some  of  its  troops  con- 
tinued to  hold  off  the  Germans  on 
the  left  where  the  French  still  found  it  impossible  to  advance.  The  fighting  was 
bitter  and  continuous  through  the  5th,  when  the  enemy  was  cleared  from  the 
western  end  of  the  ridge  by  the  Marines.  This  enabled  the  French  units  on 
that  flank  to  come  up,  and  the  whole  line  moved  forward  again  on  the  6th. 

The  71st  Brigade  of  the  36th  Division  went  into  the  line  to  assist  the  2d 
Division,  and  on  the  8th  the  attacks  were  renewed.  St.  Etienne-a-Arnes  was 
captured  that  day,  and  some  particularly  heavy  counterattacks  were  repulsed. 


German  Plane  Shot  Down  by  American  Antiairckaet  Gun 


The  2d  Division  by  this  time  liad  broken  into  the  German  lines  to  a depth 
of  about  4 miles,  and  had  cajotured  appro.ximately  2,300  prisoners  and  the  vitally 
important  ridge  of  Blanc  Mont.  Its  great  initial  success  had  assisted  materially 
the  advance  of  the  French  divisions  on  its  flanks,  and  thus  precipitated  the  retreat 
of  the  Germans  to  the  Aisne.  For  this  brilliant  exploit  it  was  commended  in  the 
highest  terms  by  the  French  Army  and  Corps  Commanders. 


German  Machine-Gun  Emplacement  on  Blanc 
Mont  Ridge 
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(T)  Somme-Py. — Beneath  the  ruined  church,  German  shelters  used  during  the 
war  are  being  ])reserved.  The  town  hall  has  been  reconstructed  from  funds  raised 
by  American  women,  and  contains  the  names  of  those  Americans  who  died  in 
the  fighting  wliich  drove  the  Germans  from  the  vicinity. 

@ Second  Division  marker. 

(3)  Site  of  Essen  Hook,  a formidable  German  strong-i)oint,  and  the  scene  of 
bitter  fighting.  Not  easily  visited. 

@ Site  of  monument  to  be  erected  on  Blanc  Mont  Ridge  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  American  troops  who  fought  in  the  Champagne.  The  ridge 
contains  many  traces  of  the  war,  including  trenches,  undergrouncl  shelters,  and  a 
power  station. 

@ Location  of  a German  concrete  machine-gun  post  which  seriou.sly  interfered 
with  the  advance  of  tlie  2d  Division  until  cajjtured  on  October  5. 

® Second  Di\'ision  marker. 

@ St.  Etienne  was  cleared  of  Germans  on  Octolrer  S by  the  142d  Infantry, 
3t)th  Division,  assisted  t.)y  a battalion  of  Marines.  Near  the  town  are  located 
a 2d  Division  marker  and  a German  cemetery.  A series  of  hostile  machine-gun 
nests  just  south  of  the  town  caused  many  casualties  among  the  attacking  Ameri- 
can troops.  No  traces  of  these  works  now  exist. 
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© Site  of  Medeah  Farm,  of  which  nothing  remains.  The  9th  and  23d  Infantry, 
2d  Division,  holding  a line  running  northwest  from  this  point,  gallantly  repulsed 
a heavy  counterattack  on  the  morning  of  October  4. 

® Traces  of  trenches  at  this  point  from  which  the  2d  Division  jumped  off  on 
October  3 may  be  seen  from  road  just  west  of  it. 


The  2d  Division,  except  for  its  artillery  and 
engineers,  which  continued  on  with  the  relieving 
division,  was  relieved  after  dark  on  October  9 by 
the  36th  Division. 

The  36th  Division,  which  was  entering  the  front 
line  for  the  first  time,  took  immediate  advantage 
of  the  favorable  conditions  created  by  the  suc- 
cessful attack  of  the  2d  Division,  and  after  some 
hard  fighting  beyond  St.  Etienne-a-Arnes  on  the 
10th,  pushed  the  Germans  north  of  Machault  on 
the  11th.  Its  vigorous  advance,  in  conjunction 
with  the  French,  was  continued  on  the  12th  and 
13th  until  it  reached  the  Aisne. 

During  the  next  few  days  it  extended  its  flanks 
to  take  over  sectors  from  French  units  leaving  the 
line.  On  the  23d  it  assumed  control  of  the  front 
facing  the  loop  of  the  Aisne  in  which  is  located 
Rilly-aux-Oies.  At  that  point  enemy  forces  had 
remained  south  of  the  river,  and  had  organized  a 
strong  position  across  the  base  of  the  loop,  which 
a French  division  had  assaulted  unsuccessfully  on 
October  16. 


Monument  in  German  Cemetery 
Near  St.  Etienne 


At  4.30  in  the  afternoon  of  October  27  the  right  brigade  of  the  division 

attacked  in  order  to  drive  the 
Germans  north  of  Forest  Farm, 
promptly  secured  its  objectives, 
and  organized  them  for  defense. 
The  operations  of  the  division,  which 
were  begun  at  St.  Etienne-a-Arnes, 
about  12  miles  to  the  south,  were 
terminated  on  October  27,  and  on 
that  date  the  division  passed  into 
reserve. 


French  Monument  Near  Navarin  Farm 
See  page  188 


This  was  the  only  operation  in 
which  the  36th  Division  participated, 
since  just  as  it  was  again  preiiaring 
to  enter  the  battle  line  with  the 
American  Second  Army,  about  10 
days  later,  the  armistice  was  signed. 
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@ An  excellent  view  of  Attigny 
and  the  valley  of  the  Aisne  River 
may  be  obtained  from  this  point. 

@ The  36th  Division  held  the 
river  bank  in  front  of  and  to  the 
east  of  Attigny  from  October  14  to 
October  27,  on  which  date  the  di- 
vision was  relieved  from  the  line. 
The  church  at  Attigny  is  in  ruins  as 
the  result  of  artillery  fire. 

@ This  laoint,  on  the  edge  of 
Vonccp  affords  the  best  general  view 
of  the  area  in  wliich  the  attack  of 
the  36th  Division  against  Forest 
Farm  occurred. 

On  October  21-22  the  western 
end  of  the  front  line  of  the  36th 
Division  was  just  east  of  Ambly- 
Fleury. 
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369TH,  371ST,  AND  372D  INFANTRY  (93D  DIVISION)  WITH  FRENCH 

IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE 

When  the  French  Fourth  Army  advanced  northward  in  the  Champagne  on 
September  26  three  regiments  of  the  93d  American  Division  were  included  as 


Trooi’s  or  3G9IH  Regiment,  93d  Division,  in  the  Front  Line  Trenches 


units  in  the  French  divisions  of  the  IX  Corps,  which  was  directed  to  attack  from 
a position  a few  miles  west  of  the  Argonne  Forest. 

The  369th  Infantry  had  entered  this  general  area  on  April  16,  1918,  and  was 
in  support  when  the  attack  of  September  26  started,  attached  to  the  161st  French 
Division.  It  entered  a gap  in  the  line  during  the  first 
day  and  took  the  town  of  Ripont,  capturing  a number 
of  prisoners  and  several  pieces  of  artillery.  It  continued 

forward  during  the  27th  and 
the  28th,  gaining  a foothold 
on  Bellevue  Signal  Ridge. 

On  the  28th  the  371st  and 
the  372d  Infantry  entered  the 
lines  as  part  of  the  157th 
French  Division  and  attacked 
at  once,  advancing  about  1 
kilometer.  The  372d  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  against 
Sechault  from  the  west  on  the 
29th,  its  units  became  inter- 
mingled, and  it  was  withdrawn 
for  reorganization. 

On  the  29th  the  369th  Infantry  captured  Sechault,  while  the  371st  took  Ardeuil 
and  Montfauxelles.  On  the  30th,  the  369th  again  made  a small  advance  and 
was  relieved  from  the  line  that  evening,  after  having  suffered  heavy  casualties. 
On  the  same  date  the  371st  captured  Trieres  Farm. 


Monument  to  371st  Infantry 
Near  Ardeuil 


Monument  to  372d  Infan- 
try South  of  Montiiois 
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On  October  1 the  372d  relieved  the  371st  and  advanced  to  a point  a few  hundred 
yards  souili  of  Monthois  where  it  was  sul^jected  to  enfilading  fire  from  the  high 
ground  to  the  southwest  of  tliat  town.  It  held  tliis  i^osition  until  the  night  of 
the  6th.  A few  days  later  all  three  of  the  regiments,  having  won  the  praise  of 
the  French  authorities  for  their  conduct  in  the  attack,  entrained  with  their  French 
divisions  for  the  Vosges. 

During  these  operations,  the  other  infantry  regiment  (370th)  of  the  93d 
Division  was  with  a French  division  northeast  of  Soissons. 

NUMBERS  ON  MAP  INDICATE 
LOCATIONS  OF  FOLLOWING 

@ The  369th  Infantry  held  a sec- 
tion of  trenches  along  the  line 
indicated  from  July  23  to  August  19. 

@ The  town  of  Rijront,  captured 
by  the  369th  Infantry,  has  disap- 
peared completely,  and  a monument 
to  its  war  dead  now  marks  its  loca- 
tion. 

® A German  concrete  machine- 
gun  post  can  stiU  be  seen  in  Fon- 
taine, which  town  was  captured  by 
the  369th  Infantry  on  September  27. 

® Bellevue  Signal  Ridge.  Traces 
of  a German  camp  now  remain  on 
its  crest,  which  was  the  scene  of 
hard  fighting  by  the  369th  Infantry 
and  French  troops. 

@ Monument  to  371st  Infantry. 
@ The  town  of  Sechault  was  cap- 
tured by  the  369th  Infantry. 

@ German  cemetery. 

@ 372d  Infantry  monument. 

THE  LOST  BATTALION  OF  THE  77TH  DIVISION 

On  October  2 the  77th  Division,  attacking  northward  in  the  Argonne  Forest, 
encountered  heavy  resistance  and  made  little  progress  except  in  the  sector  of 
the  30Sth  Infantry.  Six  companies  of  that  regiment  and  parts  of  two  com- 
panies of  the  306th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion  penetrated 
the  enemy 's  lines  by  follow- 
ing a small  valley  and  es- 
tablished themselves  on 
the  north  slope  of  the 
ravine  to  the  east  of  Charle- 
vaux  Mill.  Communication 

was  maintained  with  the  French  Monument,  North  of  Binarville 

troops  in  rear  throughout  Road  to  right  leads  to  scene  of  “ Lost  Battalion” 
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the  daj’,  and  late  in  the  evening  one  compain-  of  the  307th  Infantry  succeeded 
in  advancing  to  them. 

The  Germans,  however,  pushed  troops  between  the  main  Imdy  of  the  division 
and  these  companies,  with  the  result  that  by  noon  of  October  3 they  were 
completely  surrounded. 


This  little  force,  holding  a position  about  a mile  in  advance  of  the  divisional 
front  lines,  was  subjected  to  repeated  assaults  and  exposed  to  incessant  machine- 
gun  and  minenwerfer  fire  from  all  sides.  Food  was  exhausted  on  the  second  da\ , 


Scene  of  “Lost  Battalion” 
Battalion  occupied  slope  below  road 


water  could  be  procured  only  with  difficulty  from  the  muddy  creek,  which  was 
exposed  to  hostile  fire,  and  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst  became  more  and 
more  acute.  Ammunition  soon  became  scarce  and  the  Americans  were  forced 
to  salvage  German  rifles  and  ammunition  from  the  dead  near-by. 
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The  Air  Service  did  not  succeed  in  its  attempts  to  drop  food,  medical  supplies, 
and  ammunition  in  the  position,  and  the  efforts  of  the  77th  Division  to  push 
forward  to  relieve  the  detachment  were  also  unsuccessful. 

Finally,  on  October  7,  the  ^Sth  anrl  82d  Divisions  launched  a flank  attack  from 
the  east  against  the  hostile  position  in  the  Argonne  Forest  and  at  the  same  time 
the  77th  renewed  its  attacks  from  tlie  south. 

The  flanking  movement  was  completely  successful,  and  that  evening  the 
troops  advancing  from  the  south  rescued  the  “Lost  Battalion,”  which  had  that 
afternoon  beaten  off  the  last  and  fiercest  of  the  hostile  attacks  made  against  it. 

When  relieved  on  the  night  of  October  7,  after  having  been  cut  off  for  five 
days  and  nights,  only  about  194  men  of  the  original  GOO  who  entered  the  position 

were  able  to  walk  out  of  it. 

In  the  year  1927  the  individual  rifle  pits 
used  by  the  men  of  this  battalion  could  be 
seen  by  climbing  a short  distance  down 
the  steep  slope  south  of  the  road. 

368TH  INFANTRY  (92D  DIVISION)  ON 
THE  LEFT  OF  FIRST  ARMY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 26  TO  SEPTEMBER  30 

The  connecting  force  between  the 
French  Fourth  Army  in  the  Champagne 
and  the  American  First  Army  on  September 
26  was  composed  of  the  368th  Infantry, 
92d  Division,  and  the  11th  Regiment  of 
Cuirassiers-a-jjied  (French),  and  operated 
under  the  direction  of  the  XXXVIII 
French  Corps. 

These  units  went  into  line  on  September  25,  and  j^art  of  the  368th  Infantry 
advanced  about  2 kilometers  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  but  retired  to  its  jump- 
off  jmsition  the  same  day. 

On  the  27th  the  composite  force,  reinforced  by  2 com23anies  of  the  351st 
Machine  Gun  Battalion,  92d  Division,  advanced  again,  and  continued  forward 
on  the  28th. 

The  American  First  Army  jilaced  the  remainder  of  the  92d  Division,  less  the 
183d  Brigade,  at  the  disposal  of  the  XXXVIII  French  Corps  on  September  29. 
The  368th  remained  in  line  and  silent  the  day  chiefly  in  reorganizing  its  units. 
On  the  30th  a French  regiment  was  directed  to  capture  Binarville,  and  part  of 
the  368th  assisted  in  the  attack.  The  town  was  entered,  but  the  volume  of  hostile 
fire  forced  the  French  and  Americans  to  withdraw  to  a line  several  hundred  yards 
to  the  south.  During  the  night  of  September  30  the  American  regiment  was 
relieved  from  the  front  line,  jjassing  into  reserve  with  other  units  of  the  92d 
Division. 

The  division  was  returned  to  the  control  of  the  American  First  Army  on 
October  3. 


Gas  Mask  Drill 


CHAPTER  VI 


AMERICAN  OPERATIONS  NORTH  OF  PARIS 


Ramparts  at  Coucy-le-Chateau 


This  chapter  gives  l)rief  accounts  of  all  American  operations  on  that  part  of 
the  battle  front  in  the  general  region  north  of  Paris.  These  include  descriptions 
of  fighting  by  the  1st,  27th, 

30th,  33d,  37th,  80th,  and 
91st  Divisions  and  the  6th 
and  11th  Engineers. 

No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  describe  in  detail  a 
complete  itinerary  because 
most  of  the  different  areas 
of  American  operations  are 
long  distances  apart  and  the 
average  tourist  will  not  be 
interested  in  all  of  them. 

The  general  map  shown  on 
the  next  page  gives  a route 
which  is  recommended  for  those  who  desire  to  make  an  extended  automobile 
tour  over  the  territory  of  these  operations.  Starting  from  Paris,  this  route  can 

be  completely  covered  in  about  4 days, 
allowing  plenty  of  time  in  each  American 
area.  By  using  this  map  other  routes  can 
also  be  planned  which  will  take  the  tour- 
ist only  to  those  areas  in  which  he  is  par- 
ticularly interested. 

In  addition  to  the  description  of  each 
operation,  a map  illustrating  it  has  been 
included  in  most  cases.  Places  that  are 
of  special  interest,  either  because  of 
existing  features  or  the  fighting  which 
took  place  at  them,  if  not  pointed  out  in 
the  story  of  the  operation,  are  located  on 
these  maps.  By  consulting  them,  the  tourist  visiting  the  scene  of  any  particu- 
lar operation  will  have  sufficient  data  to  plan  his  own  route  through  the  area. 

Many  great  battles  in  wffiich  American  troops  took  no  part  were  fought  north  of 
Paris.  N o attempt  has  been 
made  to  describe  these  bat- 
tles or  to  point  out  on  the 
way  more  than  a few  of  the 
important  memorials  which 
have  been  constructed  to 
commemorate  them.  Any 
visitor  interested  in  these 
should  provide  himself  with 
proper  British  or  French 

guidebooks  before  starting 

, . , Marshal  Foch’s  Train  Arriving  at  Compiegne 

on  nis  tour.  armistice  was  signed  on  the  car  in  the  foreground 


German  Gun  Near  Chuignolles 
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In  this  chapter  the  accounts  of  the  different  operations  liavc  Ijecn  arranged  in 
tlie  order  the.v  are  reached  wlien  following  the  eastern  route  north  from  Paris  and 
tlie  western  route  returning. 

Excellent  hotel  acconmiodations  are  available  in  Ghent  and  Lille.  Good  accom- 
modations may  be  had  at  Audens,  Laon,  St.  Quentin,  Valenciennes,  and  Ypres.  It 
is  possible  to  stay  overnight  at  Albert,  Armentieres,  Arras,  Audenarde,  Bapaume, 
Cambrai,  Courtrai,  Douai,  Lens,  and  Montdidier. 

INFORMATION  CONCERNING  MAP  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE 

The  highway  from  Paris  to  St.  Quentin  passes  through  Compiegne,  which  lies 
outside  the  lindts  of  the  map.  Six  kilometers  northeast  of  Compiegne  and  just 
south  of  the  Aisne  River  is  the  place  where  the  armistice  was  signed.  A monu- 
ment is  located  there,  and  the  railway  car  in  which  the  signing  took  ])lace  is 
housed  in  a near-by  building. 

NUMBERS  ON  MAP  INDICATE  LOCATIONS  OF  FOLLOWING 

© The  emplacement  of  the  large  gun  (Big  Bertha),  which  bombarded  Paris 
in  1918,  is  located  about  1 mile  northwest  of  Crepy.  The  gun  itself  was  removed 
by  the  Germans  before  the  French  captured  the  locality. 

@ Location  of  very  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Coucy-le-Chateau, 
partly  destroyed  by  Germans  during  the  war.  One  kilometer  northvv'est  of  here 
in  the  woods  is  the  concrete  emplacement  of  a large  German  gun. 

@ Locality  near  Gouzeaucourt  in  which  members  of  11th  IT.  S.  Engineers 
fought  with  the  British  forces  in  repelling  the  German  advance  near  Cambrai 
at  the  end  of  November,  1917. 

© Ypres  is  located  in  a region  which  was  the  scene  of  much  Allied  fighting, 
mostly  British,  against  the  Germans.  There  are  many  interesting  monuments 
and  cemeteries  in  and  around  the  town. 

® Site  of  the  chapel  of  Notre-Dame-de-Lorette,  which  was  obliterated  during 
the  war,  and  now  the  location  of  a French  cemetery  containing  34,000  graves 
and  a beautiful  French  memorial. 

® A large  Canadian  monument  is  V)eing  built  on  the  famous  Vimy  Ridge, 
about  a mile  west  of  the  town  of  Vimy.  Near  the  monument  a portion  of  the 
original  Canadian  and  German  defensive  systems  has  been  restored.  About  a 
mile  south  of  this  monument  and  between  Thclus  and  Neuville-St.  Vaast  is  an 
interesting  British  cemetery  built  in  a mine  crater. 

@ Vicinity  in  which  part  of  80th  Division  trained  in  line  with  British. 

® About  3^^  mile  northwest  of  Hamel  is  the  location  of  a N'ewfoundland 
war  memorial  park.  The  ground  is  being  jweserved  in  its  war-time  state  and 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  troops  lived. 

About  3^  mile  southeast  of  Hamel  on  the  road  to  Thiepval  is  a memorial 
tower  to  the  36th  British  Division  which  contains  a small  museum. 

® About  ^ mile  southeast  of  Chuignolles  is  located  the  emplacement  and 
remains  of  a large  German  gun  of  380  mm.  caliber.  It  was  70  feet  long,  and 
had  a range  of  24  miles. 

@ Locality  in  which  the  6th  E.  S.  Engineers  jjarticipated  in  the  defense  of 
Amiens  in  the  critical  days  around  April  1,  1918. 

® In  the  cathedral  at  Amiens  is  a plaque  commemorating  the  dead  of  the 
6th  Engineers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  the  town  in  Marcli  and  Ajjril, 
1918;  also  other  plaques  to  British  dead. 

© South  African  memorial  at  Delville  Wood,  northeast  of  Longueval. 
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THE  27TH  AND  30TH  DIVISIONS  AT  THE  ST.  QUENTIN  TUNNEL,  SEP- 
TEMBER 24-30,  1918 


The  27th  and  30th  Divisions,  composing  the  II  American  Corps,  had  trained 
and  served  with  the  British  Army  through  the  summer  of  1918,  and  had  taken 
part  in  an  operation  near  Ypres  in  the  early  part  of  September.  Following  that 
engagement  they  were  sent  southward,  entering  the  lines  as  jiait 
of  the  British  Fourth  Arm}',  north  of  St.  Quentin. 

On  this  section  of  the  front  the  Hindenburg  line  followed  roughly 
the  St.  Quentin  Canal  and  made  ' use  of  that  obstacle  as  a 
irrimary  feature  in  its  defensive  system.  Between  Le  Catelet  and 
Bellicourt  the  canal  flows  tlirough  a tunnel,  which  the  Germans 
used  as  a huge  underground  shelter  aiul  storehouse.  They  had 


Road  Near  Guillemont  Farm.  © B 


connected  the  tunnel  with  their  positions  above  by  means  of  passageways,  and 
the  outpost  area  west  of  the  tunnel  had  been  organized  with  trenches,  obstacles, 
machine-gun  nests,  and  all  other  elements  of  a modern  defensive  system. 


Entrance  to  Canal  Tunnel  Near  Bellicourt 


About  the  middle  of  September  the  British  began  to  drive  in  these  outposts  in 
order  to  establish  a good  line  of  departure  for  a general  attack  to  be  delivered 
against  the  Hindenburg  line,  but  in  this  they  were  only  partly  successful. 
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The  II  American  Corps  went  into  the  line  on  September  24  and  25,  and  was 
designated  to  lead  the  main  attack.  The  30th  Division,  on  the  south,  took  over 
a sector  west  of  Bellicourt, 
and  the  27th  Division,  im- 
mediately on  its  left,  went 
into  the  line  in  an  adjoining 
sector  just  west  of  Bony. 

In  order  to  capture  the 
remaining  outpost  positions 
before  launching  the  gen- 
eral offensive,  the  30th 
Division  undertook  a night 
operation  during  the  eve- 
ning of  September  26,  and 
the  118th  Infantry  making 
the  attack  succeeded  in  ad- 
vancing its  lines  some  300  30th  Division  Digging  in  Ne.vr  Molain 

to  400  yards. 

Similarly,  the  106th  Infantry,  assisted  by  one  batlalion  of  the  105th,  attacked 
on  the  following  morning  along  the  front  of  the  27th  Division,  with  a difficult  task 
on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  German  position.  The  principal  strong  points 
of  this  position  were  The  Knoll,  Guillemont  Farm,  and  Quennemont  Farm  which 
were  on  the  reverse  slope  of  a ridge  and  had  successfully  resisted  previous  attacks 


Americans  Advancing  for  Attack  on  Hindenburg  Line 
Near  Bellicourt,  September  29,  1918.  © B 

by  the  British.  Detachments  of  these  units,  however,  reached  the  designated 
objective,  but  the  comparatively  few  men  remaining  made  the  organization  of 
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the  new  line  impossible.  Bitter  fighting  by  isolated  groups  continued  through- 
out the  day,  and  casualties  were  unusually  heavy,  all  company  officers  except 
two  being  either  killed  or  wounded.  At  nightfall  the  survivors  were  scattered 
in  detachments  over  a front  of  2 miles. 
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NUMBERS  ON  MAP  INDICATE  LOCATIONS  OF  FOLLOWING 
® British  cemetery. 

@ Motiumeut  to  27th  Division  erected  by  the  engineers  of  that  division  soon 
after  their  fighting  in  the  vicinity. 

(5)  From  tliis  point,  on  tlie  jump-off  lino  of  tlie  27tli  Division,  an  excellent 
view  is  obtained  of  tlie  liattle  field, 
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© Site  of  Willow  and  Knoll  trenches,  vrhere  heavj’  fighting  occurred. 

® Monument  to  27th  Division  erected  by  the  engineers  of  that  division  soon 
after  the  fighting.  The  town  hall  and  school  (one  building)  at  Bony  was  pre- 
sented by  friends  and  relations  of  American  soldiers  who  fought  near  there. 

® Go'uy,  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  27th  Division  on  September  29,  was 
entered  on  that  morning  by  detachments  of  the  division,  which  were  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  there  on  account  of  their  exposed  position. 

@ An  excellent  view  of  the  30th  Division  sector  is  obtained  from  this  point. 

® British  military  cemetery. 

® Site  of  monument  to  be  erected  by  the  American  Government  to  com- 
memorate the  American  operations  with  the  British  Army  in  France. 

@ Southern  entrance  of  canal  and  gate-room  over  the  entrance.  The  face 
bears  marks  of  machine-gun  fire.  Troops  of  the  30th  Division  are  reported 
to  have  captured  over  200  prisoners  here  on  September  29. 

@ Monument  to  30th  Division  erected  by  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


German  Prisoners  Captured  by  27th  and  30th  Divisions 


After  dark  on  September  27  the  54th  Brigade  took  over  the  front  line  of  the 
division  preparatory  to  the  general  assault.  Although  orders  prohibited  any 
prior  organized  attack,  patrols  were  pushed  to  the  front  to  secure  the  line  desig- 
nated as  the  jump-off  position.  These  efforts  did  not  produce  results,  and  when 
the  larger  offensive  started  the  assaulting  troops  of  the  27th  Division  were  more 
than  mile  behind  their  own  barrage. 

Both  divisions  went  over  the  top  early  on  the  29th.  The  30th  Division  drove 
ahead  through  Bellicourt  and  in  some  particularly  severe  fighting  overran  in  a 
few  hours  the  greater  portion  of  the  Hindenburg  line  in  its  zone.  Although  the 
27th  Division  met  great  resistance,  considerable  gains  were  made.  The  fight  was 
thrown  mainly  on  the  infantry,  as  it  was  without  the  in-otection  of  a barrage,  and 
had  little  effective  help  from  the  tanks,  which  were  put  out  of  action  early  in  the 
fight.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  troops  attacked  boldly  and  incessantly, 
although  suffering  heavy  casualties. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  September  29,  Australian  divisions  passed  through  the  27th 
and  30th  and  continued  the  drive.  Units  in  which  both  Americans  and  Australians 


After  the  Battle  Near  Nauroy 
CieiTiian  nrisoiKTS  in  lorcgrouna.  30tli  Division  troops  on  road  in  rear 


were  intermingled  j^ushed  the  attacks,  and  by  nightfall  the  line  included  Nauroy 
and  ran  generally  northwestward  from  there  to  a point  just  southwest  of  Vendhuile. 


The  divisions  were 


Monument  Erected  by 
State  of  Tennessee 


relieved  early  on  September  30,  but  some  elements  of 
the  27th  Division  stayed  in  line  and  continued  the  attack 
with  the  Australians  during  September  30  and  October  1. 

Although  the  losses  in  this  operation  were  heavy,  one 
regiment  of  the  27ih  Division  losing  more  men  than  any 
other  American  regiment  in  a single  day  during  the  war, 
the  Hindenburg  line  harl  been  broken  and  the  way 
Oldened  for  further  great  advances. 

Following  this  battle,  the  27th  and  30th  Divisions 
received  many  commendations  for  their  heroic  conduct. 
General  Pershing  and  Marshal  Haig,  as  well  as  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Australian  Corps  under  whose  command 
they  had  fought,  were  warm  in  their  praise  of  the  splendid 
fighting  ciualities  of  the  Americans,  and  of  the  results 
they  had  achieved. 


This  battle  field  may  be  visited  by  taking  a train  to  St.  Quentin,  and  hiring  an 
automobile  there. 
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THE  27TH  AND  30TH  DIVISIONS  NEAR  LE  CATEAU 

After  taking  a prominent  part  in  the  attack  which  resulted  in  breaking  the 
Hindenburg  line  north  of  St.  Quentin,  the  II  American  Corps  was  withdrawn  from 
the  front  on  September  30  for  a short  rest,  while  the  British  continued  the  pressure 
against  the  retreating  Germans.  By  October  5 they  had  been  pushed  back  al)out 
miles,  and  that  night  the  30th  Division  again  entered  the  lines,  while  the  27th 
remained  in  reserve. 

On  the  morning  of  October  7 the  30th  Division  attacked  from  the  vicinity  of 
Montbrehain  and  kept  up  a continuous  drive  against  the  Germans  until  the  11th, 
during  which  time  it  advanced  about  10  miles  in  some  hard  fighting,  reaching  the 
Selle  River  (also  known  as  the  Sourcelle  River)  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Souplet. 


27th  Division  Ckossing  Stream  on  Temporary  Bridge  at  St.  Souplet,  October,  1918 

The  27th  Division  relieved  the  30th  after  dark  on  October  11,  and  held  an 
extended  front  pending  the  launching  of  a new  general  attack.  On  the  night 
preceding  the  offensive  the  30th  Division  again  came  into  the  line,  taking  over  part 
of  the  sector  of  the  27th,  and  the  II  American  Corps,  as  part  of  the  British  Fourth 
Army,  attacked  eastward  across  the  Selle  River  on  the  morning  of  the  17th. 
The  assigned  objective  was  the  high  ground  lying  just  west  of  the  Oise-Sambre 
Canal  about  6,000  yards  east  of  the  jump-off  line.  At  that  time  both  divisions 
were  seriously  depleted  in  strength  as  a result  of  the  severe  fighting  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged  since  September  25,  but  the  assault  was  gallantly  delivered  and 
important  advances  were  made. 

The  attacks  were  renewed  on  October  18  and  19,  and,  although  desperate  re- 
sistance was  encountered,  the  corps  made  an  advance  of  about  6,000  yards,  gaining 
practically  all  its  objectives  by  the  evening  of  the  latter  date.  The  30th  Division 
was  relieved  from  the  line  that  night,  but  the  27th  remained  in  position  until  the 
20th,  when  it  also  was  withdrawn  for  rest  and  replacements. 
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In  the  operations  subsequent  to  October  7 the  30th  Division  captured  about 
2,400  prisoners,  and  the  27th  about  1,500.  This  was  the  last  battle  in  which  these 
two  divisions  were  engaged,  as  the  armistice  was  signed  before  they  could  again 
enter  the  front  lines. 


Salvage  Dump  of  SOth  Division  at  Montbreuain 


THE  IITH  ENGINEERS 

Two  enlisted  men  of  the  11th  American  Engineers  (railway)  were  wounded 
by  shell  fire  near  the  little  town  of  Gouzeaucourt  on  September  5,  1917,  while 


American  Troops  Awaiting  Orders  Behind  Front  Line 
Near  Fremont,  September,  1918.  © B 


their  regiment  was  serving  with  the  British  Army  in  that  vicinity.  These  were 
the  first  American  soldiers  in  the  war  to  be  wounded  while  serving  at  the  front. 

When  the  Germans  launched  a surjirise  counteroffensive  at  Cambrai  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  troops  of  the  regiment,  who  were  working  on  the  railroad  immediately 
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behind  the  lines,  joined  with  the  British  and  helped  stop  the  attack,  using  as 
weapons  their  i^icks  and  shovels  and  any  other  equipment  they  could  find. 


This  locality  may  be  visited  by  taking  a train  to  Cambrai,  and  hiring  an 
automobile  there. 


American  Engineers  Repairing  Blown-up  Tracks  near  Waereghem. 


THE  37TH  AND  91ST  DIVISIONS  IN  FLANDERS  (BELGIUM) 

In  the  middle  of  October,  while  the  American  First  Army  Avas  heavily  engaged 
in  the  Meuse-Argonne  Battle,  a request  Avas  receiA'ed  from  the  Allied  Commander 
in  Chief  for  tAvo  American  divisions  to  aid  in  the  attacks  in  Flanders.  Urgent  as 


AVaeregiiem,  Belgium,  Noa'ember,  1918 


Avas  his  OAvn  need  for  troops,  the  American  Commander  in  Chief  nevertheless 
designated  the  37th  and  91st  Divisions,  Avhich  units  reported  Avithin  a feAV  da3's 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Avho  Avas  commanding  the  group  of  armies  in  the 
north. 
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The  two  divisions,  with  a French  division  between  them,  went  into  the  front 
lines  a few  miles  west  of  Audenarde  on  October  30.  They  took  part  in  a general 
attack  on  October  31,  driving  eastward  toward  the  Escaut  River,  each  division 
advancing  several  kilometers  in  the  face  of  stiff  opposition.  The  91st  Division, 
south  of  the  37th,  was  held  up  to  some  extent  because  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
French  on  its  right,  who  had  encountered  considerable  resistance. 


American  Transportation  Near  Hotel  de  Ville,  Avdenarde 


When  the  advance  was  resumed  on  November  1,  it  became  evident  that  the 
Germans  were  beginning  a general  retirement,  and  the  37th  and  91st  Divisions 
hastened  forward  vigoroush',  reaching  the  western  bank  of  the  Escaut  River 
during  the  da}'.  Attacks  were  continued  on  the  2d,  and  the  37th  succeeded  in 
effecting  a crossing  of  the  river  east  of  Heurne  on  improvised  bridges. 


Bridge  Built  by  hTth  Division  Near  Heuvel 


On  November  3 the  91st  Division  was  relieved,  while  the  37th  continued  to 
push  troops  across  the  river  until  the  night  of  the  4th,  when  it  was  also  relieved. 

Both  divisions  reentered  the  line  in  time  to  attack  on  the  morning  of  November 
10.  The  37th  took  over  a sector  a few  kilometers  north  of  the  one  it  had  pre- 
viously held,  and  a second  time  forced  its  wav^  across  the  river,  while  the  91st 
Division  went  into  action  some  kilometers  east  of  the  Escaut.  By  this  date  the 
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Germans  were  badly  disor- 
ganized, and  were  retiring 
rapidly.  The  divisions 
continued  their  advances  to 
the  eastward  until  hostili- 
ties ceased  at  11  a.  m.  on 
November  11. 


In  their  operations  in 
Flanders  the  two  divisions 
had  made  deep  penetrations 
into  the  hostile  lines  and 
each  had  captured  many 
prisoners  and  a great 
amount  of  material. 

The  armistice  found  them 
occupying  a line  running  approximately  north  and  south  about  6 miles  east  of 
Audenarde. 


Dugout  Protecting  “Test  Point”  on  Buried  Cable 
Near  Ypres 


This  battle  field  may  be  visited  by  taking  a train  to  Ghent,  and  hiring  an 
automobile  there. 



NUMBERS  ON  MAP  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE  INDICATE  LOCATIONS  OF  FOLLOWING 
@ Flanders  Field  American  Cemetery. 

@ Heavy  resistance  was  encountered  in  this  wood  by  the  91st  Division  on 
October  31,  but  by  nightfall  the  Germans  had  been  driven  well  to  the  east. 

@ At  the  Place  Tocambaro  in  Audenarde  a monument  is  to  be  built  by  the 
American  Government  to  commemorate  the  American  operations  in  the  region. 


THE  27TH  AND  30TH  DIVISIONS  SOUTH  OF  YPRES 

These  two  divisions  served,  throughout  their  stay  in  Europe,  with  the  British 
Armj'.  During  the  summer  of  1918  they  were  trained  at  the  front  by  attach- 
ing small  units  to  British  organizations,  and  about  the  middle  of  August  they 
assumed  complete  charge  of  adjoining  divisional  sectors  on  the  line  just  south  of 
Ypres. 

On  the  30th  it  was  discovered  that  the  Germans  were  retiring  from  the  Lys 
salient  and  the  British  reoccupied  Mont  Kemmel.  The  27th  Division  was 
directed  to  move  forward  the  next  day  in  cooperation  with  a like  movement 
by  the  British  units  on  its  right,  while  the  30th  Division  was  to  advance  the 
southern  portion  of  its  front  to  capture  Voormezeele,  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
left  of  the  27th. 

Both  divisions  pushed  forward  to  their  objectives  before  daylight  of  the 
following  day,  and  the  27th  continued  to  make  small  gains  until  September  2, 
during  which  time  it  had  captured  Vierstraat  Ridge  and  pressed  the  Germans 
back  about  a mile. 
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The  27th  Division  was  relieved  on  the  night  of  September  2-3  and  the  30th 
on  the  night  of  September  3-4.  Both  divisions  entered  the  line  again  al)out 
three  weeks  later  north  of  St.  Quentin  in  the  fierce  battles  for  the  i^ossession  of 
the  Ilindenburg  line. 

This  battle  field  maj’  be  visited  by  taKing  a train  to  Ypres. 


NUMBERS  ON  MAP  INDICATE  LOCATIONS  OF  FOLLOWING 

@ British  military  cemeteries. 

@ British  concrete  machine-gun  post. 

(?)  French  military  cemetery. 

@ Site  of  monument  to  be  erected  by  the  United  States  Government  to  com- 
memorate the  American  operations  in  this  region  during  the  war. 

@ Observation  tower  on  Mont  Kemmel,  giving  a fine  view  of  the  region  to 
the  northeast.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  a French  military  cemetery. 

@ Area  containing  craters  of  mines  exploded  under  the  German  lines  by  the 
British  in  1917.  Largest  crater  is  about  100  yards  in  diameter. 
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80TH  DIVISION  WITH  THE  BRITISH  THIRD  ARMY 

The  80th  Division  arrived  for  training  with  the  British  Third  Army  in  July 
and  the  regiments  were  assigned  to  the  three  corps  composing  that  army. 

During  the  first  half  of  August  the  Germans  made  substantial  retirements 
along  the  Third  Army  front,  especially  just  north  of  Albert  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Puisieux-au-Mont.  The  American  detachments  then  in  line  with  the  British 
followed  up  the  retiring  Germans,  encountering  little  opposition. 

The  division  was  relieved  from  the  British  area  on  August  19,  and  entrained 
to  join  the  American  Army  near  St.  Alihiel. 

This  locality  may  be  visited  by  taking  a train  to  Albert,  and  hiring  an  automo- 
bile there. 


Americ.\n  Wagon  Train  Near  Cioth  Hail,  Ypees 


THE  33D  DIVISION  WITH  BRITISH  FOURTH  ARMY.  CAPTURE  OF 
CHIPILLY  RIDGE  AND  GRESSAIRE  WOOD 

The  33d  Division  arrived  in  France  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1918,  and  joined 
the  British  Fourth  Army  for  preliminary  training  in  the  front  lines. 

The  4th  Australian  Division,  then  with  that  army,  was  directed  to  attack  on 
July  4 with  the  object  of  capturing  the  village  of  Hamel,  just  south  of  the  Somme 
River  and  a few  miles  east  of  Amiens.  Four  companies  of  the  33d  Division, 
totaling  about  1,000  men,  were  attached  to  the  Australians  for  the  operation,  and 
3001-1'’— 27 1.1 
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advancing  with  them  promptly 
secured  their  objectives.  Al- 
though but  comparatively  few 
Americans  were  engaged,  their 
conduct  was  such  as  to  receive 
high  commendation  from  the 
British  commanders.  The  four 
companies  were  withdrawn  cn 
July  5 and  rejoined  their  divi- 
sion. 

When  the  oiTensive  against 
the  Amiens  salient  was  under- 
taken by  the  British  and  the 
French  on  August  8,  one  regi- 
ment (131st)  of  the  33d  Divi- 
sion was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  5Sth  British  Division, 
and  was  directed  to  join  it  im- 
mediately. It  moved  forward 
and  after  a difficult  night  march 
took  part,  during  the  afternoon 
of  August  9,  in  an  assault  against  a i)articularly  strong  i)oint  in  the  German 
lines  at  Chipilly  Ridge  and  Gressaire  Wood. 

The  attack  was  made  at  5.30  p.  ra.,  the  .Vmcrican  regiment  double-timing  part 
of  the  last  4 miles  to  reach  its  jumi>o(f  line.  The  assault  made  between  two 
British  brigades,  under 
extemporized  orders  and 
without  detailed  recon- 
naissance, was  nevertheless 
characterized  by  dash  aiul 
gallantry,  and  by  dark  the 
troops  had  passed  beyond 
the  crest  of  Chipilly  Ridge. 

The  Americans  continued 
the  next  morning,  driving 
back  the  Germans  on  their 
front.  The  regiment 
staj'ed  in  the  line  until 
the  night  of  August  19-20, 
taking  part  in  local  attacks 
and  assisting  in  organizing 
the  position. 

During  this  period  other 
units  of  the  division  were 

in  th.e  front  lines  or  served  king  ok  ICngland  T)ecoratino  Men  of  33i)  Divisio.n- 


© In  Bois  Malard  exist  traces  of  trenches, 
shelters,  and  effects  of  shell  fire 
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as  reserves  of  British  divisions.  The  at- 
tack of  August  9 and  10  again  won  for 
the  troops  of  the  33d  Division  warm 
praise  from  the  British  commanders,  and 
on  August  12  the  King  of  England,  in 
person,  visited  the  divisional  headquarters 
to  present  decorations  to  individuals  of 
the  command. 

In  late  August  the  division  was  relieved 
from  duty  with  the  British  and  began 
entraining  to  join  the  American  Army 
near  St.  hlihiel. 

This  battle  field  may  be  visited  by 
taking  a train  to  Amiens  and  hiring  an 
automobile  there. 


British,  French,  and  American  Miutary 
Police.  © B 


Amiens,  May,  1918 


(Insert.)  Wrecked  British  Aeroplane 
American  Troops  Marching  to  Music  of  British  Band.  ©B 
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THE  6TH  ENGINEERS  IN  THE  SOMME  DEFENSIVE 

Early  in  February  of  1918,  parts  of  the  6th  U.  S.  Engineers,  3d  Division,  joined 
the  British  Fifth  Army  to  help  with  engineering  work,  as  that  army  was  busy 
with  defensive  construction  on  account  of  the  probability  of  a German  attack  on 
its  front.  These  engineers  were  working  near  Peronne  when  the  German 
offensive  of  March  21  began,  and  were  immediately  ordered  to  the  rear. 


Street  Scene  in  Amiens,  April  25,  1918.  © B 

The  German  advance  toward  Amiens  was  so  rapid,  however,  and  the  troops 
opposing  it  so  few  that  as  a measure  almost  of  desperation  the  British  assembled 
every  available  man  to  occupy  the  old  French  trenches,  known  as  the  Amiens 
defense  line,  which  ran  approximately  north  and  south  a few  miles  east  of  the  town. 


1st  Division  Attacking  at  Cantignv 

The  detachments  of  various  classes  of  troops,  including  3 companies  of  the  6th 
Engineers,  which  were  hurriedly  collected  and  put  in  position,  were  popularly 
known  as  “Carey’s  Forces”  on  account  of  the  name  of  the  British  general  who 
commanded  them. 

The  6th  Engineers  were  holding  a short  section  of  trenches  just  west  of 
Warfusee-Abancourt  on  March  28  when  the  Germans  made  a heavj’  attack 
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along  the  front,  which  made  no  headway.  Other  attempts  to  advance  were 
made  during  the  next  two  days  without  success. 

The  American  detachment  was  relieved  from  the  line  April  2 and  stationed  in 
support  near  the  small  town  of  Hamel.  On  June  9 it  entrained  for  the  south  to 
join  its  division  on  the  Marne. 

This  locality  may  be  visited  by  taking  a train  to  Amiens  and  hiring  an 
automobile  there. 

THE  1ST  DIVISION  AT  CANTIGNY 

The  American  program  of  training  troops  in  quiet  sectors  gave  several  of  our 
divisions  front-line  experience  during  the  winter  of  1917-18,  but  none  of  them 
had  seen  service  in  active  operations  until  the  1st  Division  entered  the  lines  lACst 
of  Montdidier  on  April  25,  1918,  on  a very  active  front. 


Germans  Leaving  Dugout  at  Cantigny  After  Flame  Thrower  Had  Been  Used  in  It 


At  that  time  the  Germans  were  in  the  midst  of  their  great  spring  offensives, 
and  there  were  many  indications  that  the  next  attack  might  include  this  place. 
The  activity  and  firing  on  the  front  were  so  great  that  it  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  any  semblance  of  a defensive  position  could  be  organized. 

The  most  prominent  point  in  the  German  lines  facing  the  1st  Division  was  the 
high  ground  on  which  Cantigny  is  located.  Not  only  did  it  furnish  excellent 
positions  from  which  the  Germans  could  observe  the  American  sector,  but  it 
also  served  as  a screen  for  hostile  activities  in  its  rear. 

About  the  middle  of  IMay  it  was  decided  to  dislodge  the  Germans  from  that 
point,  in  order  to  reduce  the  difficulties  of  holding  the  sector,  and  also  to  impede 
a possible  offensive  by  them  in  the  region. 

The  28th  Infantry  was  selected  to  carry  out  the  attack,  and  supported  by  a 
mass  of  French  and  American  artiller}’  it  jumped  off  on  the  morning  of  May  28 
and  promptly  captured  the  town.  Assisted  by  an  intense  artillery  fire,  the 
Germans  made  several  desperate  counterattacks  on  the  position  during  the  next 
two  days  but  were  compelled  to  accept  defeat. 
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The  capture  of  Caiitignj-,  the  first  offensive  action  by  an  American  division, 
was  considered  a l:)rilliant  exploit  and  was  particularly  gratifying  to  the  Allies 
as  it  furnished  a concrete  example  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  American  troops, 
who  were  then  beginning  to  arrive  in  France  in  large  numbers.  As  this  engage- 


@ In  Cantigny,  at  the  soutli- 
west  corner  of  the  central  jairk 
area,  a monument  will  be  erected 
by  the  American  Government 
to  commemorate  the  capture  of 
the  town  by  the  1st  Division. 
A memorial  fountain  built  ))y 
the  National  Geograj^hic  Society 
of  North  America  is  located  i!i 
the  village,  and  southeast  of 
town  about  300  yards  is  a 1st 
Division  monument  of  tempo- 
rary construction. 


merit  occurred  the  day  after  the  great  German  offensive  of  May  27  broke  through 
the  French  lines  at  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  it  was  a very  bright  spot  in  another- 
wise  gloomy  situation.  The  1st  Division  on  June  2 took  over  additional  frontage 
in  order  to  release  French  troojis  for  use  elsewhere. 


Cantiony  .'Vfter  Its  CAPTrnE,  May  2R.  1918 


The  division  remained  in  line  72  days  ami  suffered  a total  of  about  .5,000 
casualties.  It  was  relieved  on  July  8,  and  10  days  later  took  part  in  the  impor- 
tant counteroffensive  against  the  Marne  salient. 

This  battle  field  may  be  visiteil  by  taking  a train  to  Amiens  and  hiring  an 
automobile  there. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SECTOR  OCCUPATION  BY  AMERICAN  DIVISIONS 

The  term  “sector  occupation”  is  \iscd  here  to  indicate  the  service  of  units  in 
the  front  lines  during  periods  in  which  no  major  operation  took  place  in  the 
particular  sector  concerned. 


Typical  Scene  in  Vosges  Mountains 


As  the  battle  front  (extending  from  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea)  was  nmre 
than  400  miles  long,  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  either  side  to  obtain  sufficient 
men  and  material  to  undertake  operations  on  a large  scale  all  along  the  entire 


Street  in  Badonviller  on  April  29,  1918 
Note  entrances  to  dugouts  and  cellars 


front.  Consequently  each  massed  its  troops  most  heavily  in  those  localities 
where  there  existed  a strong  likelihood  that  the  other  might  attack  or  where 
the  terrain  and  other  factors  made  it  appear  that  an  offensive  would  obtain 
important  results. 
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The  region  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  north  of  the  Swiss  border,  was  such 
as  to  jireveut  the  carrying  on  of  major  oi)erations  l)ecause  of  the  difficulty  of 


Front  Line  Trench  Near  Baccarat 


maneuvering  and  supplying  troops  during  an  advance.  Between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  and  south  of  them  near  Belfort,  no  great  amount 

of  fighting  had  taken  place  since 
earl}'  in  the  war,  and  consecpiently 
when  our  troops  arrived  in  France 
the  entire  stretch  southeastward 
from  the  salient  was  a cpiiet  or 
inactive  front  held  by  relatively  few 
troops.  The  major  portion  of  sec- 
tor occupation  by  American  divi- 
sions occurred  on  this  front. 


Quiet  sectors  were  in  general 
held  by  partially  trained  troops, 
or  by  those  which,  having  suffered 
heavy  casualties  in  active  opera- 
tions, recpiired  time  to  rest  and 
recuperate.  Throughout  the  war 
there  was  a constant  rotation  of 
divisions  between  the  battle  sectors 
and  the  cpiiet  ones. 

American  divisions  used  the 
cpiiet  sectors  for  training  purposes 
after  they  arrived  in  France.  The 
normal  procedure  for  divisions 
Front  Line  Tre.ncti,  32d  Division  Sector,  Alsace  .^^.as  first  to  carry  out  intensive 

training  in  rear  of  the  front  lines,  then  to  serve  in  cpiiet  sectors  for  a time 
with  French  or  British  troops,  and  finally  to  complete  their  training  for 
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battle  in  sectors  of  their  own.  This  procedure  was  broken  in  emergencies,  and 
some  American  divisions,  such  as  the  3d,  36th,  79th,  and  91st,  went  directly  from 
training  areas  into  battle. 


An  Outpost  Neak  Belfort 
Destroyed  by  German  shell  soon  after  picture  was  taken 


Service  in  sector  varied  widely  in  character.  On  some  parts  of  the  front, 
particularly  in  the  rougher  stretches  of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  the  daily  life  of 
front-line  troops  was  comparatively  uneventful  except  for  an  occasional  raid. 


French  Monument  at 
Bathelemont 

Erected  over  first  three  Americans 

killed  at  the  front  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Headquarters  at  Bathelemont 


In  other  localities,  where  there  existed  the  possibility  of  either  side  undertaking 
an  offensive,  the  incessant  efforts  of  each  to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  other 
resulted  in  many  raids,  local  attacks  and  frequent  artillery  bombardments. 
Service  in  these  localities  was  almost  as  difficult  as  that  in  battle. 

WTien  an  American  division  took  over  a sector  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  the 
American  soldiers,  undiminished  by  years  of  war,  usually  produced  a marked 
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increase  in  the  fighting  in  the  sector.  While  this  had  no  immediate  effect  on  the 
general  military  situation,  it  did  result  in  valuable  exiDcrience  for  our  divisions 
which  later  served  so  creditably  on  the  Marne,  at  St.  Mihiel,  and  in  the  Argonne. 


The  first  time  an  Ameri- 
can division  placed  its  units 
in  the  battle  lines  was  on 
October  21,  1917,  when 
troops  of  the  1st  Division 
went  into  sector,  north  of 
Luneville,  for  training  with 
the  French.  During  that 
tour  in  the  trenches  the 
division  took  the  first  pris- 
oner captured  by  our  forces; 
it  lost  the  first  American 
prisoners  in  a German  raid 
at  Bathelemont  on  Novem- 
ber 2;  and  in  the  same  affair 
the  first  American  soldiers 
were  killed  in  action,  3 men 
losing  their  lives. 


The  2d  Division  was 
holding  a sector  on  the 
west  face  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  in  April,  1918,  when 
part  of  its  trenches  were 
raided  by  German  troops 
impersonating  Allied  sol- 
diers. In  spite  of  the  con- 
fusion thus  created,  the 
troops  concerned  accpiitted  themselves  with  great  credit  and  repulsed  the 
enemy  with  greater  losses  than  they  themselves  suffered. 


IMHINO  A Trench  Mortar  During 
Lorraine 


Sector  Occupation  in 


2d  Division  Troops  South  of  Verdun 
Marching  toward  front  to  take  over  a sector 


On  April  20,  1918,  the  front  lines  of  the  2Gth  Division  at  Seicheprey  were 
subjected  to  an  intense  bombardment  and  were  raided  in  force  by  special  German 
assault  troops.  The  American  losses  were  heavy  considering  the  numbers  en- 
gaged, but  the  Germans  finally  withdrew  to  their  own  trenches. 
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Delousing  Machine  in  Operation 
Used  to  disinfect  clothing  of  all  men  after  a tour  in  the  trenches 


The  5th  Division,  on  August  17,  1918,  in  a small  but  well-executed  attack, 
captured  the  town  of  Frapelle  and  Hill  451,  in  the  Vosges  Mountains.  It  con- 
solidated the  new  positions  under  heavy  fire  and  held  them  in  spite  of  a deter- 
mined counterattack. 


At  Flirey  the  89th  Division,  while  en- 
gaged in  relieving  the  82d  Division  in 
August,  was  subjected  to  a heavy  bom- 
bardment with  gas  shells  and  suffered 
a considerable  number  of  casualties. 

The  front-line  troops  of  the  42d  Divi- 
sion, in  a sector  east  of  Baccarat,  in  May, 
1918,  were  also  gassed  severely  as  a pre- 
liminary to  a raid  on  their  trenches. 

On  October  4 about  50  men  of  the 
6th  Division  near  Sondernach,  east  of 
Gerardmer,  in  the  Vosges,  were  attacked 
by  a raiding  party  of  300  Germans, 
equipped  with  machine  guns  and  flame 
throwers.  Although  completely  sur- 
rounded and  greatly  outnumbered,  the 
Americans  repelled  the  raid  and  captured 
7 prisoners. 

The  88th  Division  held  a sector  in 
the  Vosges  east  of  Belfort  in  October, 
during  which  period  its  troops  in  Schon- 
holz  Woods  were  subjected  to  two  raids. 


42D  Division  Trench  After  German  Hair 
NEAR  BADONVILLER,  MARCII  4,  1918 
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Many  other  interesting 
incidents  took  place,  but  the 
above  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  more  active  part  of  the 
service  in  “quiet”  sectors. 

The  accompanying  sketch 
indicates  the  sectors  held  by 
Narkow  Gauge  Railway  Train  Bringing  ur  Rations  American  divisions  at  vari- 
NEAR  Menil-la-Tour  ous  tiiiics  Oil  that  part  of 

the  front  between  Verdun 
and  the  Swiss  border.  Divisions  which  entered  the  line  to  take  part  in  the  St. 
Mihiel  offensive  are  not  shown,  unless  they  were  on  the  front  lines  in  the  area 
for  a considerable  period  prior,  or  subsequent,  to  the  offensive. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

SERVICES  OF  SUPPLY 

In  rear  of  the  area  actually  occupied  by  the  fighting  elements  of  a modern  army, 
a great  force  is  reciuired  to  keep  the  combat  units  constantly  in  condition  to 
engage  in  operations  against  the  enemy.  Replacements  in  men  and  animals, 
great  quantities  of  rations,  ammunition,  weapons,  and  equipment  of  all  kinds 


.\MERicAN  Docks  at  Nantes 

must  be  received  and  sent  to  the  front,  do  accomplish  this,  complete  tianspoita- 
tion  facilities  must  be  provided,  and  these  must  also  be  adecjuate  to  move  organiza- 
tions from  one  point  to  another,  and  to  evacuate  the  wounded  to  the  rear  for 
proper  medical  care.  In  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  these  tasks,  A\hich 
involved  the  construction  and  operation  of  transportation  systems,  telephone  and 
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telegraph  lines,  hospitals,  depots,  docks,  repair  shoj^s,  and  factories  of  various 
kinds,  were  performed  by  a huge  organization  known  as  the  Services  of  Supply,  or 
“S.  O.  S.” 

The  American  lines  of  supply  and  communication  began  within  the  United 
States  and  extended  across  the  sea  to  France.  They  entered  France  mainlv  at 
ports  along  the  western  coast  from  Brest  southward,  as  those  farther  north  were 


already  heavily  burdened  with  British  traffic.  The  railway  lines  which  ran 
northeastward  from  these  ports  to  the  main  areas  of  American  operations  avoided 
the  congested  region  near  Paris,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  French  war  factories 
and  supply  depots  were  located. 

The  scarcity  of  vessels  made  it  imperative  that  as  many  articles  as  possible  bo 
purchased  in  Europe,  so  agencies  of  the  Services  of  Supply  were  created  for  this 
purpose  The  formation  of  a salvage  service,  which  collected,  repaired,  and 
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reissued  discarded  shoes,  hats,  clothing,  and  every  other  article  of  equipment,  also 
conserved  ship  tonnage  and  raw  material  and,  moreover,  saved  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  vast  area  pertaining  to  the  Services  of  Supply  was  divided  for  purposes  of 
administration  into  base  sections  around  the  ports  of  debarkation,  and  one 
intermediate  and  one  advance  section  located  progressively  nearer  the  front  lines. 


Kepaie  Shop  Under  Construction 
Work  done  by  American  engineers 

The  Commanding  General  of  the  S.  O.  S.  was  responsible  directly  to  the  American 
Commander  in  Chief.  He  was  in  charge  of  all  activities  of  the  Services  of  Supply 
and  of  all  personnel  and  material  from  the  moment  they  arrived  at  the  ports  until 
they  reached  points  in  the  forward  areas  designated  by  General  Headquarters.  He 
coordinated  the  work  of  the  different  branches  under  him,  such  as  the  quartcr- 


ViEw  OF  Yards  at  La  Rochelle,  France 
Shows  80  cars,  representing  one  day’s  assembling  at  this  American  plant 

master,  ordnance,  engineer,  signal,  transportation,  and  medical,  and  so  planned 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  there  would  be  on  hand  at  all  times  sufficient  supplies  to 
meet  every  requirement  of  the  Army. 

The  construction  of  the  many  establishments  necessary  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  supply  service  was  chiefly  performed  by  our  engineer  troops.  IMore 
than  1,000  miles  of  standard-gauge  railway  tracks;  many  docks,  including  the 
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necessary  cciuijnnent  for  unloading  ships;  over  20,000,000  square  feet  of  covered 
storage  sj^ace;  16,000  barracks;  bakeries;  several  enormous  hospitals;  refrigera- 
tion 2)lants;  and  many  other  structures  were  built  by  the  American  Army  in  France. 
The  base  hospital  at  Mars  consisted  of  700  buildings,  and  covered  a ground  space 
of  33  acres.  One  of  the  refrigerating  plants  could  store  6,500  tons  of  meat  and 
produce  500  tons  of  ice  per  day;  and  one  of  the  mechanical  bakeries  had  a daily 


Supplies  in  Storage  at  Montoir 


capacity  of  800,000  pounds  of  bread.  Forestry  operations,  which  produced 
200,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  4,000,000  railway  ties,  were  carried  on  to  assist  in 
providing  the  materials  needed  in  the  construction  program,  the  size  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  examples  given  above. 


The  transportation  of  supplies  required  a great  amount  of  equipment,  and,  in 
addition  to  that  procured  from  the  French,  more  than  1,500  locomotives  and 
20,000  cars  were  sent  to  France  and  assembled  there.  American  railroad  repair 

shops  in  France  also  reconditioned 
approximately  50,000  cars  and  2,000 
locomotives  for  the  Allies. 

The  supplies  collected  were  stored 
at  different  points  between  the  base 
ports  and  the  combat  area.  It  was 
inadvisable  to  place  them  too  close 
to  the  front  because  of  the  enormous 
losses  and  consequent  scarcity  of 
sujiplics  which  would  result  if  the 
Germans  made  a substantial  advance. 
On  the  other  hand,  near  the  base 
ports  they  would  not  be  readily 
available  at  the  battle  front  and  an 
interruption  on  the  lines  of  com- 
munication might  seriously  embarrass  the  troops  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 
Depots  were  therefore  established  in  the  base,  intermediate,  and  advance 
sections,  those  in  the  last  section  containing  relatively  small  reserves  and 
being  located  as  near  to  the  combat  areas  as  practicable.  The  total 
reserve  stocks  in  France  were,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  sufficient  to  sup- 


Asse.mbling  Locomotive  at  St.  Nazaike  American 
As.sEMBi.iNG  Yards 


]ily  the  needs  of  the  army  for  approximately  three  months,  thus  providing 
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a factor  of  safety  in  case  ocean  traffic  were  interrupted.  From  the  advance 
depots  supplies  were  distributed  regularly  to  the  troops  through  great  combi- 
nation depots  and  railway  yards  known  as  regulating  stations. 

The  vital  importance  of  the  work  performed  is  indicated  by  the  following  tele- 
gram which  was  sent  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Services  of  Supply  by 
the  American  Commander  in  Chief  in  October,  1918,  after  the  successful  attack 
of  the  American  First  Army  in  the  Meuse- Argonne  region: 

“I  want  the  S.  O.  S.  to  know  how  much  the  First  Army  appreciated  the  prompt 
response  made  to  every  demand  for  men,  equipment,  supplies,  and  transportation 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  recent  operations.  Hearty  congratulations.  The 
S.  0.  S.  shares  the  success  with  it.” 

The  Services  of  Supply  was  so  planned  and  organized  as  to  care  for  the  needs 
of  an  army  of  4,000,000  men,  and  actually  supplied  successfully  an  army  of 
2,000,000.  By  November  11,  1918,  it  had  reached  a numerical  strength  of  644,540 
men,  not  including  civilian  employees,  or  about  one-third  of  the  American  soldiers 
in  Europe. 


American  Lumber  Mill  in  France 
Over  100  of  these  were  operated  by  American  engineers 


LOCATION  OF  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  SERVICES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  following  list  gives  some  of  the  places  in  France  where  establishments 
were  created  or  operated  by  the  Services  of  Supply.  This  list  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  work  performed  by  that  organization. 

Aigrefeuille. — Base  depot;  railroad  construction  plant. 

Aix-les-Bains. — Central  point  of  one  of  principal  leave  areas. 

Allerey. — Hospital  center;  storage  depot;  ice-making  plant. 

Angers. — Heavy  artillery  school;  ordnance  and  salvage  shops;  hospital  center; 
engineer  and  replacement  camps;  cold-storage  plant. 

Arnauville. — Army  antiaircraft  school. 

Bar-sur-Aube. — Concentration  camp;  supply  depot. 

Bassens. — Large  American  docks;  storage  warehouses  and  cold-storage  plant; 
ship  repair  shop;  railroad  construction  center,  and  many  other  activities. 

Bayonne. — Remount  depot;  important  port  for  coal. 

Bazoilles. — Hospital  area;  center  for  quartermaster  activities;  cold-storage  and 
ice-making  plants. 

Beau  Desert. — Hospital  center;  depots. 

Beaune. — A university  was  established  here  by  the  A.  E.  F.  after  the  armistice 
and  was  attended  by  many  Americans;  hospital  center. 

Belfort. — Motor  transport  unit;  hospital. 

Besanfon. — Headquarters  for  forestry  operations  in  vicinity;  remount  depot. 

39014° — 27 1C) 
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Blois. — Reclassification  camp  for  officers;  concentration  point  for  casuals 
discharged  from  hospitals. 

Bordeaux. — Headquarters  of  Base  Section  No.  2.  Over  1,000,000  tons  of 
freight  were  brought  in  through  this  port,  and  when  the  war  ended  it  was  rapidly 
becoming  the  principal  freight  port.  In  its  vicinity  were  a large  number  of  saw- 
mills, hospitals,  warehouses,  etc. 

Bourbonne-les-Bains. — Remount  depot. 

Bourges. — Central  Records  Office  for  all  the  personnel  in  the  A.  E.  F.;  railroad 
and  ordnance  shops;  one  of  two  women’s  camp.s  in  France;  headquarters  for 
forestry  operations  in  this  area. 

Brest. — Headquarters  of  Base  Section  No.  5;  principal  port  for  embarkation 
and  debarkation  of  troops.  Large  docks  and  warehouses  were  constructed  and 
huge  camps  established  in  the  locality. 

Calais. — One  of  principal  ports  for  troops  that  arrived  via  England. 

Cannes. — Important  town  in  leave  area  on  the  Riviera. 

Cazaux. — Location  of  an  aerial  gunnery  school. 

Chateauroux. — Hospital  and  storage  center;  Air  Service  school;  location  of  gas- 
mask factory;  railroad  construction  center. 

Chatillon-sur-Seine. — Corps  and  aviation  schools;  gasoline  storage  dej^ot. 

Cherbourg. — Debarkation  point  for  troops  transshipped  from  England. 


Ice  Plant  at  Gievres 

Third  largest  in  world.  Constructed  by  .\merifaus 


Clermont-Ferrand. — Arlillcry  camjr;  aviation  instruction  center;  hospital 
center;  qiiartcrmastcr  depots;  ordnance  repair  shop. 

Coetquidan. — Artillery  school  and  camp;  Air  Service  school;  veterinaiy  hospital; 
ortinance  repair  shop. 

Colombey-les-Belles. — Air  Service  depot  for  advance  section. 

Courcelles. — Antiaircraft  machine-gun  school. 

Dijon. — Motor  transport  shops;  camouflage  plant;  women’s  camj). 

Donges. — Railroad  construction  shops. 

Donjeux. — Tractor  rciiair  shops;  motor  transport  jtark. 

Doulaincourt. — Ordnance  shops. 

Epinal. — Headquarters  for  forestry  operations;  motor  transport  overhauling 
plant;  railhead. 

Gien. — Heavy  artillery  tractor  school;  headquarters  for  forestry  operations. 

Gievres. — Great  storage  depot;  largest  refrigeration  plant  in  the  A.  E.  F.;  rail- 
way construction  center.  More  than  25,000  soldiers  were  on  duty  here. 

Gondrecourt. — Location  of  I Corps  schools. 

Haussimont. — Observation  school;  artillery  camj). 

Issoudun. — Aviation  instruction  center  in  which  were  12  flying  fields;  camp 
hospital;  storage  depot. 

Is-sur-Tille. — Regulating  station;  ordnance  shops;  largest  bakery  in  A.  E.  F. 

Jonchery. — Railroarl  construction  camp;  storage  deiiot. 

La  Corneau. — Artillery  camp  and  school. 

Langres. — Army  General  Staff  school;  hospital  center. 
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La  Pallice. — Pleadqnarters  of  Base  Section  No.  7 for  a time;  port  for  coal  and 
freight. 


Sorting  S.vlvaged  Shoes 


repair  shop;  and 


La  Rochelle. — Headcpiarters  of  Base 
Section  No.  7;  port  for  supi:)lies  and  coal; 
railroad  repair  shops. 

Latrecey. — Air  Service  depot. 

Le  Blanc. — Field  artillery  motor  tractor 
and  ordnance  school,  and  repair  shops. 

Le  Havre. — Headejuarters  of  Base  Sec- 
tion No.  4;  auxilliary  port  for  American 
shipping;  part  of  men  transshipped  from 
England  landed  here;  storage  depot. 

Le  Mans. — Principal  area  in  Tvhich 
troops  were  assembled,  inspected,  and 
equipped  preparatory  to  embarking  for 
United  States.  Its  ma.ximiim  capacity 
was  250,000  men. 

Les  Cors. — Bomb  and  grenade  storage 
depot. 

Les  Sables-d’Olonne. — Secondary  port 
of  entry. 

Les  Vais. — Chemical  Warfare  Service 
dump  and  camp. 

Liffol-le-Grand. — Regulating  station;  depot  camp;  railroad 
scene  of  large  general  activities. 

Limoges. — Artillery  camp;  hospital  center. 

Lux. — Remount  depot. 

Marcy. — Railroad  center  and  shops. 

Mars. — Hospital  center. 

Marseille. — Headquarters  of  Base  Section  No.  0;  due  to  submarine  activities 

in  the  Mediterranean  the 
port  here  was  not  used  to 
any  extent  by  the  A.  E.  F. 
during  the  war,  but  later 
it  became  an  important 
embarkation  port  for 
troops  returning  to  the 
United  States. 

Mehun  - sur  - Yevre. — 
Ordnance  school;  rail- 
road construction  center; 
location  of  largest  ord- 
nance repair  shop  in  A. 
E.  F.,  where  rifles,  can- 
non, and  machine  guns 
were  reconditioned. 

Meucon. — Large  Artill- 
ery school;  Air  Service 
school. 

Montierchaume . — 
Large  storage  depot. 

Montlouis. — Pot  a to  - 
storage  depot. 

Montmorillon.  — Artil- 
lery school. 

Montoir. — Large  docks,  storage  depots,  and  railroad  yards,  which  formed  the 
main  terminal  for  the  port  of  St.  Nazaire,  were  constructed  here. 

Nantes. — Port  of  entry;  hospital  center. 

Neufehateau. — Headejuarters  of  advance  section  of  S.  O.  S.;  served  as  a joint 
French  and  American  regulating  station;  hospital  center. 


Lo.adixg  C.ars  at  Qvartermaster  Depot  1,  Xevers,  France 
Note  women  laborers  employed  for  this  work 
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Neuvy  Pailloux. — Tank  center. 

Nevers. — Headquarters  of  intermediate  section  of  S.  O.  S.;  important  rail- 
road and  storage  center. 

Nice. — Principal  town  in  the  Riviera  leave  area. 

Nogent-en-Bassigny. — Headquarters  of  advance  section  of  S.  O.  S.  was  origi- 
nally located  here,  but  later  moved  to  Neufchateau. 

Noisy-le-Sec. — Regulating  station  used  in  conjunction  with  French. 

Orleans. — Refrigerating  plant;  hospital  center. 

Pau. — Hospital  center. 

Pauillac. — Naval  air  station;  hospital  center;  port  of  entry  and  port  of  embarka- 
tion for  troops  returning  to  the  United  States  after  armistice. 

Pontanezen  Barracks. — Largest  American  camp  in  France;  rest  camp  for 
troops  arriving  in  and  leaving  France  at  Brest. 

Pont-de-Claix. — Chemical  Warfare  Service  training  camp. 

Pouilly. — Prison  camp;  supply  depot. 

Richelieu. — Camp  for  officer  prisoners  of  war. 

Rimaucourt. — Hospital  center. 

Rochefort. — Secondary  debarkation  port. 

Romorantin. — Aviation  production  center. 

Rouen. — Port  of  entry;  Motor  Transport  Corps  shops;  depot  camp. 

St.  Aignan. — Schools;  replacement  depot.  After  the  war  it  became  clearing 
point  for  returning  troops. 

St.  Dizier. — Regulating  station. 

St.  Loubes. — Large  base  dejDot;  railway  construction  center. 


Railway  Yards  and  Warehouses  at  St.  Sulpice 


Constructed  by  Americans 
St.  Malo. — Leave  center  in  Brittany. 

St.  Nazaire. — Headquarters  of  Base  Section  No.  1;  principal  freight  port; 
1,600,000  tons  of  freight  were  hanrlled  here  before  November  11,  1918;  railroad 
construction  center;  camps. 

St.  Pierre-des-Corps. — Central  camp  for  prisoners  of  war;  supply  depot;  sal- 
vage plant;  factories. 

St.  Sulpice. — Supply  depot;  coffee-roasting  plant;  railroad  construction  center. 
Sampigny. — Large  motor  transport  park  and  repair  center. 

Saumur. — Field  artillery  and  aviation  school. 

Savenay. — Hospital  center  for  wounded  returning  to  the  LTnited  States. 
Souge-Champ-de-Tir. — Balloon  and  ordnance  school;  artillery  concentration 
and  training  camp;  railroad  construction  center. 

Tours. — Headquarters  of  the  Services  of  Supply;  aviation  instruction  center. 
A monument  to  commemorate  the  services  of  the  S.  O.  S.  will  be  erected  here  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

Trampot. — Convalescent  camp. 

Valhonne. — Infantry  school  for  officer  candidates. 

Valdahon. — Large  field  artillery  school  and  camp;  ordnance  repair  shop. 
Vannes. — Hospital  center. 

Vaucouleurs. — Storage  depots. 

Versailles. — Engineer  training  school. 

Vitrey. — Trench  mortar  school. 

Vitry-le-Franfois. — Important  railroad  junction;  motor  transport  repair  center. 


CHAPTER  IX 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  IN  THE 

WORLD  WAR 

The  information  given  in  this  chapter  is  based  on  official  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  dispatches  from  the  Commander  of  the  United  States  Naval  F orces  operat- 
ing in  European  waters  during  the  war,  and  on  injormation  furnished  officially  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

\\’hen  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  Allied  Navies  appeared  to  be  lack- 
ing in  effective  means  for  combating  the  German  submarines  which  had  started 


I'.  S.  S.  “George  Washington,”  “America,”  and  “De  Kalb”  in  Convoy,  May  18,  1918 


a campaign  of  unrestricted  warfare  two  months  previously:  and  immediate 
American  Naval  assistance  to  meet  the  crisis  was  extremeh'  important. 

Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  who  had  been  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Forces  operating  in  European  waters,  landed  in  England 
shortly  after  our  entry  into  the  war  and  established  his  headquarters  at  London. 
He  was  at  once  informed 
by  the  British  authorities 
that  if  losses  due  to  hos- 
tile submarines  were  not 
checked  quickly  the  Allies 
would  probably  be  de- 
feated, as  they  were  then 
losing  about  800,000  tons 
of  shipping  a month,  which 
was  much  greater  than  the 
rate  of  replacement. 

The  task  facing  the  American  Navy  was  a difficult  one.  It  had  to  assist  as 
soon  as  possible  in  counteracting  the  submarine  menace,  and,  in  addition,  had  to 
organize  means  of  providing  safe  passage  across  the  Atlantic  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  troops  and  vast  quantities  of  supplies. 

Action  against  submarines  was  initiated  at  once  by  dispatching  the  limited 
number  of  available  destroyers  to  Europe.  These  were  augmented  by  converted 
yachts,  gunboats,  small  cruisers,  and  revenue  cutters,  and  immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  build  additional  destroyers. 


German  Submarine  “U-58”  Surrendering  to  United  States 
Destroyers  “Fanning”  and  “Nicholson” 
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The  first  fighting  unit  of  the  American  Navy  to  arrive  in  European  waters 
was  a detachment  of  six  destroyers  wliich,  on  May  4,  1917,  steamed  into  the 
harbor  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  where  a main  base  was  established.  This  force 

was  soon  increased  to  34 
destroyers.  A main  base 
was  later  established  at 
Brest,  and  the  force  oi^erat- 
ing  from  there  gradually 
grew  in  size  until  it  approxi- 
mated that  at  Queenstown. 
A third  main  base  was 
established  at  Gibraltar. 
Secondary  bases  were  also 
established  along  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  other  portions 
of  the  European  coast. 

United  States  Destroyer  at  Sea  Soon  aftei  we  entered 

the  war  a transport  service 
was  organized  to  carry  American  troops  overseas.  The  few  suitable  vessels 
available  were  taken  over  by  the  Government  at  once  and  the  German  liners 
interned  in  our  jmrts  were  later  added  to  this  fleet.  Every  effort  was  made 


Stern  of  Destroyer,  Showing  Depth  Bombs  Used 
Against  Submarines 


Explosion  of  a 300-Pound  Depth  Bomb 


throughout  the  war  to  obtain  additional  boats  for  this  service,  which  carried  a 
total  of  911,000  men  to  Europe,  or  a little  less  than  lialf  of  the  number  sent. 
Most  of  the  remainder  were  transported  by  British  ships. 

To  guard  against  submarine  attack,  American 
transports  making  the  trip  to  Europe  were,  as 
far  as  practicable,  gathered  into  groups  and 
escorted  through  the  danger  zone  by  destroyers 
and  other  armed  vessels.  This  method  of  com- 
bating the  submarine  menace  was  most  successful 
and  the  results  obtained  w'ere  remarkable.  Not 
one  Europe-bound  soldier,  while  under  the  care  of  the  American  Naval  ves- 
sels, lost  his  life  from  a submarine  attack;  and  not  a single  vessel  of  the 
transport  service  was  lost  on  the  eastward  voyage,  although  3 ships  returning 
to  the  Ignited  States  were  sunk  out  of  a total  of  5 torpedoed. 


Oil  Patpit  Indicating  a “Hit” 
WITH  a Depth  Bomb 
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Nearly  all  the  troops  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  American  and  French  ships 
landed  at  French  ports,  while  those  going  in  other  vessels  landed  in  England. 
This  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a small  transport  force  of  American  ships 


at  Southampton,  the  chief  port  of  reembarkation  for  France,  in  order  to  augment 
the  British  cross-channel  service. 

As  the  number  of  troops  overseas  increased,  the  task  of  suppl}’ing  them  became 
more  difficult.  This  problem  was  met  by  the  formation  of  the  Naval  Overseas 
Transportation  Service,  which  was  a force  distinct  and  apart  from  other  Naval 
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activities.  It  developed  into  a fleet  of  more  than  400  vessels,  manned  by  approx- 
imately 4,500  officers  and  29,000  men.  To  form  this  great  organization  it  was 
necessary  to  take  vessels  from  every  available  source,  and  included  in  it  were 
ships  taken  over  from  the  Shipping  Board,  new  tonnage  resulting  from  the  inten- 
sive building  program  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  a number  of 
boats  which  were  brought  from  the  Great  Lakes  under  considerable  difficulties. 
The  convoy  system  was  also  used  in  so  far  as  possible  in  the  operation  of  this 
fleet,  and  the  record  made  was  exceptional. 


United  St.\tes  Convoy  at  Sea 


As  soon  as  the  safety  of  the  transi:)orts  and  supply  ships  had  been  reasonably 
assured,  other  steps  were  taken  in  offensive  warfare  against  the  submarines. 
This  was  done  by  the  laying  of  “mine  barrages,”  the  employment  of  a hunting 
force  of  small  ships,  suiDplemented  by  aircraft,  and  the  use  of  submarines. 

Before  America’s  entrj’  into  the  war  the  British  had  considered  closing  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  North  Sea  by  placing  a mine  barrage  from  Scotland 
to  Norway,  but  had  given  this  idea  up  as  impracticable.  Our  Naval  authorities 
felt,  however,  that  with  a new  type  of  mine  which  had  been  developed  m the 
T'nited  States  this  scheme  could  be  undertaken  successfully.  In  October,  1917, 


Transports  En  Route  to  France 


it  was  decided  to  make  the  attempt,  in  conjunction  with  the  British,  and  the 
construction  of  mines  was  begun  in  the  United  States.  The  total  length  of  the 
“mine  barrage”  to  be  put  down  was  230  miles,  and  the  estimated  number  of 
mines  rerpiired  was  about  75,000.  Bases  were  established  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Scotland,  necessary  vessels  were  procured  and  ecpiipped,  and  in  June,  1918, 
operations  began.  By  the  time  hostilities  ceased  the  British  had  placed  approxi- 
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mately  14,000  and  the  Americans  56,000  mines,  as  a result  of  which  12  enemy 
submarines  are  known  to  have  been  sunk  or  damaged. 

Plans  were  also  made  for  placing  mine  barrages  in  other  areas,  and  a mine  base 
was  planned  at  Bizerta,  Tunis,  from  where  operations  were  to  be  conducted  in  the 


United  States  Naval  Vessels  with  Captive  Balloon  in  Tow 
Balloon  was  used  in  searching  for  German  submarines 


Adriatic  and  Jilgean  Seas,  but  the  signing  of  the  armistice  halted  the  undertaking. 

In  order  to  establish  a large  and  effective  hunting  force  of  surface  vessels, 
construction  was  undertaken  in  America  of  several  hundred  boats  called 
“submarine  chasers.”  These  were  small  wooden  vessels,  110  feet  long,  powered 
by  gasoline  motors,  and  equipped 
wdth  sound-detecting  devices.  ’ 

A force  of  235  of  these  vessels 
were  sent  to  Europe.  Most 
of  them  based  at  Plymouth, 

Queenstown,  and  Corfu,  and 
Avere  very  effective  in  the  pro- 
tection of  merchant  shipping. 

During  the  period  of  operation 
of  the  Plymouth  detachment 
not  a single  merchant  vessel  was 
lost  in  its  area  as  a result  of 
German  submarine  attacks.  A 
detachment  from  the  Corfu 
group  sailed  from  Brindisi  with 
the  Allied  fleet  and  partici- 
pated with  it  in  the  attack  on  the  Austrian  port  of  Durazzo,  being  credited  with 
destroying  2 submarines  and  doing  especially  valuable  work  in  screening  the 
larger  vessels  of  the  fleet. 

In  June,  1917,  a small  detachment  of  the  Naval  Air  Service  arrived  in  Europe 
and  soon  thereafter  the  establishment  of  aviation  bases  was  begun  along  the  French, 


Submarine  Chasers  Leaving  European  Port 
Convoy  Duty 
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English,  aiul  Italian  coasts  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  escort  of 
shipping.  At  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  this  force  had 
developed  into  an  organiza- 
tion of  ap])roxiniately  19,030 
officers  and  enlisted  men, 
operating  from  27  bases. 

The  operations  of  this 
force  against  hostile  craft 
at  sea  were  very  successful. 
With  its  growth,  plans  were 
made  for  offensive  action 
against  the  submarines  at 
their  bases,  and  8 scjuadrons, 
based  near  Calais  and  Dun- 
kirk, boml)ed  Zeebruge, 
Ostend,  and  Druges  until  these  ports  were  freed  in  the  fall  of  1918  by  the  com- 
bined attacks  uf  the  Allied  Armies.  The  American  Naval  air  units  then  aided  the 
Royal  Air  Force  in  cover- 
ing the  advance  of  the  . J a 

northern  British  armies  un-  - 
fil  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 


A.MEKIC.^N  SUIi.MAKINE  (.'HASEKS  AT  CORFU,  GREECE 


The  Allied  Naval  authori- 
ties having  decided  to  em- 
ploy some  of  their  own 
submarines  as  an  additional 
moans  of  combating  similar 
hostile  craft,  two  groups  <k' 
American  submarines  were 
dispatcher!  to  Euroi)ean 


United  State.s  Naval  Air  Station  at  l’Aber-Vracii, 
Finistere,  France 


waters.  One  group  oj^craterl  from  Ponta  Delgada,  Azores,  and  the  other  from 
Berehaven,  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland,  and  effectively  covererl  these  two  areas. 


American  Submarine  Credited 
WITH  Destruction  of  German 
Sub  marine 


During  the  early  claj's  of  .America’s  effort  there 
ajipcared  to  be  no  necessity  for  dispatching  any 
great  portion  of  her  battle  fleet  to  Eurojiean 
waters.  It,  therefore,  exceiit  for  two  divisions, 
remained  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Avhere  it  was 
lirincipally  engaged  in  the  work  of  training  large 
numbers  of  recruits  assimilated  by  the  Navy. 
In  December,  1917,  a division  of  battleships  rein- 
forced the  British  Grand  Fleet  at  Scapa  Flow, 
after  which  it  participated  in  routine  work  of  the 
Grand  Fleet,  while  in  1918  a division  of  3 Ameri- 
can battleships  took  station  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  Ireland,  at  Berehaven,  from  where  it  was 
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to  operate  against  any  enemy  raiding  cruisers  tliat  might  break  through  the 
cordon  drawn  around  the  German  coast. 


United  St.\tes  Warships  with  British  Navy  at  Firth  of  Forth,  Scotland 


Aside  from  the  foregoing  purely  Naval  operations,  a brigade  of  Marines  served 
as  part  of  the  2d  Division,  and  five  14-inch  Naval  guns  on  railroad  mounts, 
manned  by  Naval  personnel,  operated  along  the  battle  front  against  distant 
targets.  These  Naval  railroad  batteries 
arrived  in  France  during  July  and 
August,  1918.  They  went  into  action  in 
September,  1918,  and  from  then  on  con- 
tinued in  operation  until  the  end  of  the 
war. 

To  commemorate  the  achievements 
of  the  Navy,  six  memorials  will  be 
erected  in  Europe  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Further  information  con-- 
cerning  these  memorials  is  given  in  Large  Naval  Gun  on  American  Front 
Chapter  XI.  Near  Verdun 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  ADDITIONAL  PLACES  WHERE  AMERICAN  NAVAL 
ACTIVITIES  OCCURRED  IN  EUROPE 

Bordeaux,  France. — Naval  District  Headquarters,  located  here,  directed  the 
operations  of  vessels  engaged  in  convoy  work  and  submarine  hunting  in  this 
vicinity.  Near  the  city  the  construction  of  a high-powered  Naval  radio  station 
was  undertaken  for  communication  with  the  United  States,  but  was  not  finished 

by  the  time  of  the  armistice. 

Brest,  France. — Location  of 
American  Naval  Headquarters 
in  France,  and  main  port  of 
debarkation  for  trooirs  carried 
on  American  Naval  transports. 
A force  of  over  30  destroyers 
and  many  yachts  based  here  and 
operated  as  escorts  for  troops 
and  supply  convoys.  During 
July  and  August,  1918,  over  3,000,000  tons  of  shipping  were  convoyed  in  and 
out  of  French  ports  by  vessels  from  this  base  with  a loss  of  less  than  one-tenth 
of  1 per  cent. 

Cardiff,  Wales. — Location  of  American  Naval  Headquarters  for  administra- 
tion of  the  coal  transport  service,  which  carried  coal  for  the  Army  from  this  port 
to  France. 


American  Mine  Base  at  Inverness 
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Gibraltar. — A Naval  force  operating  from  here  made  inanj’  attacks  upon 
submarines,  and  during  July  and  August,  1918,  escorted  25  per  cent  of  all 
Mediterranean  convoys  to  French  ports,  as  well  as  70  per  cent  of  all  convovs 
to  English  ports  from  Gibraltar. 

Inverness,  Scotland. — The  main  base  for  mining  operations  in  the  North  Sea 
was  established  here  in  the  fall  of  1917. 

Killingholme,  England. — Site  of  Naval  air  base,  planes  from  which  flew  57,000 
sea-miles  while  escorting  6,000  vessels  through  the  submarine  zone. 

Pauillac,  France. — An  assembly  plant  for  all  Naval  planes  shipped  to  the 
Continent  was  located  here.  A force  of  over  5,000  officers  and  men  built  and 
operated  this  plant. 


United  St.vtes  Tii.\.\’sport  “George  Washington,”  Batti.e.ship  “Pennsylvania,”  and 
SuB.MARiNE  Chaser  at  Brest,  France 


Porto  Corsini,  Italy. — American  Naval  flyers  from  this  base,  which  was  taken 
over  from  the  Italians  in  July,  1918,  participated  in  raids  upon  the  Austrian  port 
of  Pola  and  carried  out  5,500  flights  while  patrolling  and  reconnoitering. 

Queenstown,  Ireland. — First  American  Naval  base  in  Euroiie.  The  U.  S.  S. 
Nicholson  and  Fanning,  based  here,  sank  the  German  U-58  and  captured  its 
crew  in  November,  1917.  During  Jul}'  and  August,  1918,  destroyers  oiierating 
chief!}"  from  this  port  furnished  75  per  cent  of  escorting  vessels  for  approximately 
2,700,000  tuns  of  shipping  into  British  harbors,  steaming  a total  of  260,000  miles 
and  accomjilishing  the  task  without  the  loss  of  a single  ship. 

Rochefort,  France. — Eight  Naval  vessels,  including  5 converted  yachts,  operated 
from  this  port  and  escorted  a total  of  182  convoys. 

St.  Nazaire,  France. — Naval  District  Ileadcjuarters.  First  detachment  of 
American  troops  landed  here  June  26,  1917.  A force  consisting  principally  of 
converted  yachts  was  concentrated  at  this  port  for  mine  sweeping,  submarine 
hunting,  and  convoy  escorting. 


CHAPTER  X 


AMERICAN  MILITARY  CEMETERIES  IN  EUROPE 


There  are  eight  permanent  American  military  cemeteries  in  Europe.  These 
are  being  developed  by  our  Government  into  resting  places  of  beauty  and  dignity, 
and  no  American  who  travels  in  Europe  should  fail  to  visit  them. 


The  cemeteries  are  widely  distributed,  yet  conveniently  located  with  respect 
to  the  routes  which  most  travelers  would  naturally  follow.  From  the  walls  of 
Paris  it  is  only  3 miles  to  the  cemetery  at  Suresnes,  and  from  London  it  is  less 
than  an  hour  by  train  to  the  one  at  Brookwood.  The  other  six  are  scattered 
over  the  battle  fields  of  France  and  Belgium,  on  ground  where  Americans  fought, 
and  are  included  in  the  tours  outlined  in  this  book.  iMost  of  them  are  also 
included  in  the  regular  battle-field  tours  conducted  by  tourist  agencies.  Good 
roads  lead  to  all  the  cemeteries,  and  any  one  of  them  can  be  visited  comfortably 
either  by  automobile  alone  or  by  train  to  the  nearest  large  town  and  thence  by 
motor. 


The  development  of  the  cemeteries  to  their  present  condition  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ^Yar  Department  with  the  advice  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  Responsibility  for 
their  future  architectural  improvement  rests  upon  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  which  was  created  by  Con- 
gress in  1923  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  services 
of  the  American  forces  in  Europe  during  the  lYorld  War. 
The  plans  of  the  Commission  call  for  the  erection  in  each 
cemetery  of  a beautiful  memorial  chapel,  masonry 
walls,  and  such  other  architectural  features  as  are 
necessary  to  give  completeness.  The  designs  for 
the  chapels,  which  will  be  nondenominational 
in  character,  have  already  been  selected 
and  are  shown  in  this  chapter.  Each 
chapel  will  contain  a tablet  bearing  the 
names  of  the  American  missing  in  the 
battles  of  the  vicinity. 

The  cemeteries  are  under  direc  t charge  of 
the  American  Graves  Registration  Service, 
Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Army, 
whose  offices  at  the  present  time  are  at  20 
rue  Molitor,  Paris.  An  information  bu- 
reau is  maintained  at  that  office,  where  data 
concerning  American  burials  in  Europe 
can  be  obtained.  This  bureau  should  be 
consulted  by  those  who  desire  general 
information  or  who  wish  to  know  in  which 


cemetery  a particular  grave  is  located. 
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Flag  at  Suresnes  Cemetery 
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American  Cemetery 


The  records  show  that  78,734  members  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
gave  their  lives  during  the  World  War.  At  the  request  of  relatives  46,284  of 
these  were  returned  to  the  United  States,  605  were  sent  to  other  countries,  128 
were  left  in  their  original  graves  outside  of  liermanent  American  cemeteries,  and 
30,592  are  now  buried  in  the  cemeteries  described  in  this  chapter.  Approxi- 
mately 1,125  bodies  have  not  yet  been  recovered. 
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Near  Romagke,  France 

The  work  of  removing  bodies  to  their  final  graves  from  the  2,400  American 
burial  places  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  began  shortly  th^eafter 
and  was  completed  in  1922.  These  removals  were  made  m siich  a vay  that  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  battle-field  cemeteries  now  give  a good  idea  of  the  comparative 
importance  of  each  of  the  principal  American  operations  with  respect  to  the  others. 

Specific  information  concerning  these  cemeteries  i^s  given  below.  The  name 
of  a near-by  town  is  used  in  each  case  to  designate  them,  and  the  small  sketches 
show  their  locations  with  respect  to  these  towns. 

At  each  cemeterv  is  an  American  caretaker  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  visitors 
in  locating  individual  graves  and  in  obtaining  other  desired  information. 


ROMAGNE-SOUS-MONTFAUCON,  FRANCE 

This  cemeterv,  officially  called  the  Meuse-Argonne  Ainerican  Cemetery, 
contains  14,134  graves.  The  soldiers  who  rest  here  came  from  almost  everj 
division  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  most  of  them  haMiig  gu  en 
their  lives  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  operation,  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
war.  In  1922  bodies  were  brought  here  from  the  area  immediately  west  of  t.ie 
Argonne  Forest,  from  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  Vosges  Mountains, 
from  occupied  Germany,  and  from 
Archangel,  Russia. 

The  cemetery  is  about  23  miles 
northwest  of  Verdun,  which  can  be 
easily  reached  by  train.  Good  hotel 
accommodations  are  available  there, 
and  automobiles  for  a visit  to  the 
cemetery  can  be  readily  obtained. 

A hostess  house  which  is  maintained 
at  the  cemetery  can  provide  rooms 
and  meals  for  a limited  number  of 
visitors  during  the  summer  months. 


cun  EL 


MEUSE-ARGONNE 
AMERICAN  MILITARY 
CEMETERY 


lOOOYDS. 
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Design  for  Chapel  at  American  Cemetery  Near  Romagne 
\ ork  & Sawyer,  New  York,  architects 
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American  Cemetery  Near  Thiaucourt,  France 
THIAUCOURT,  FRANCE 

The  only  American  cemetery  in  the  area  of  the  St.  Mihiel  operation  of  the 
American  Army  is  the  St.  Mihiel  American  Cemetery  west  of  Thiaucourt.  Here 
lie  4,1J:3  soldiers,  the  majority  of  AA'hoin  were  members  of  the  American  diA'isions 
attacking  in  the  great  offensive  action  of  our  First  Army  which  resulted  in  the 
reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

Others  buried  here  Avere  among  those 
who  died  while  serving  in  sectors  in  the 
vicinity,  or  who  were  remoA’ed  to  this 
region  in  1922  from  training  areas  to  the 
southwest. 

The  cemetery  is  almost  equidistant  by 
road,  about  20  miles,  from  Nancy, 

Verdun,  and  Metz.  There  is  good  train 
serA'ice  to  each  place,  and  at  each  of 
them  fairly  good  hotel  accommodations  are  available  and  automobiles  may  be 
hired.  In  the  near  future  a main  railroad  line  Avill  pass  tlirough  Thiaucourt. 
No  suitable  hotel  accommodations  are  now  aA’ailable  there. 


Design  for  Chapel  at  American  Cemetery’  Near  Thiaucourt 
Thomas  Harlan  Ellett,  New  York,  architect 

39014°— 27 17 
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American  Cemetery  Near  Fere-en-Tardenois,  France 


FERE-EN-TARDENOIS,  FRANCE 

The  Oise-Aisne  American  Cemetery  contains  5,962  graves.  The  majority  of 
the  iiattle  dead  who  sleep  here  are  from  the  divisions  that  fought  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Ourcq  River  and  in  the  territory  from  there  to  the  north  as  far  as  tlie 
Oise  River.  In  1922,  American  soldiers  then  buried  in  France  in  the  general 


De-sign  for  Chapel  at  American  Ce-metery  Near  Fere-en-Tardenois 
Cram  <t  Ferguson,  Bostou,  architects 


area  west  of  the  line  Tours-Romorantin-Paris-LeHavre  were  removed  to  this 
cemetery. 

It  is  about  18  miles  by  road  from  Chateau-Thierry  or  from  Soissons  to  the 
cemetery,  and  slightly  more  from  Reims.  Good  train  service  is  available  to 
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each  of  these  places,  where  hotel  accommodations  can  be  obtained  and  auto- 
mobiles hired. 

BELLEAU,  FRANCE 

1 The  Aisne-Marne  American  Cemetery,  containing  2,212  graves, 

lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  stands  Belleau  Wood.  The 


American  Cemetery  Near  Belleau,  France 


majority  of  those  who  died  in  battle  and  are  buried  here  are  from  units  that 
fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  along  the  Marne  River.  A number  of 


Design  fob  Chapel  at  American  Cemetery  Near  Belleau 
Cram  & Ferguson,  Boston,  architects 
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bodies  were  concentrated  in  this  place  in 
1922  from  the  general  vicinity  of  Lyon 
and  Clermont  in  central  France. 

The  cemetery  is  6 miles  northwest  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  which  is  on  the  main 
railroad  running  east  from  Paris.  Fail- 
hotel  accommodations  are  available  at 
Chateau-Thierry  and  automobiles  may  be 
hired  there. 

BONY,  FRANCE 

The  Somme  American  Cemetery  is  the 
resting  place  of  1,830  soldiers.  Memliers  of 
the  27th  and  30th  Divisions  who  fell  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  those  of  the  1st 
Division  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  operations  near  Cantignv,  and  of  the  33d  and 


American  Cemetery  Near  Bony,  France 


80th  Divisions  who  fell  in  the  operations  while  serving  with  the  British,  are  buried 
here.  In  addition,  all  other  American  soldiers  who  died  on  or  behind  the  British 


Design  for  Chapel  at  American  Cemetery  Near  Bony 
Mellor,  Meigs  & Ilowe,  Philadelphia,  architects 
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front  in  France  and  who  were  not  re- 
moved to  the  United  States  in  1922 
now  sleep  here. 

The  site  is  about  1 1 miles  northeast 
of  St.  Quentin,  which  can  be  reached 
by  train  from  Paris.  Hotel  accom- 
modations are  available  and  motor 
transportation  may  be  hired  there. 


.Vmekican  Cemetery  Near  Waereghem,  Belgium 


Design  for  Chapel  at  American  Cemetery  Near  Waereghem 
Paul  P.  Cret,  Philadelphia,  architect 
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WAEREGHEM,  BELGIUM 

This  cemetery,  officially  called 
Flanders  Field  American  Ceme- 
tery, is  situated  about  halfway 
between  Brussels  and  Ypresand 
contains  367  graves.  It  is  on 
ground  cajitured  by  the  91st 
Division.  The  soldiers  buried 
here  are  mainly  those  of  the 
37th  and  91st  Divisions  who 
died  in  this  part  of  Flanders, 
and  of  the  27th  and  30th  Divi- 
sions who  fell  near  Ypres. 

The  cemetery  is  about  19 
miles  from  Ghent,  27  miles 
from  Lille,  and  46  miles  from 
Brussels.  These  jhaces  are  easily 
reached  by  railroad  and  have 
good  hotel  accommodations.  Automobiles  may  be  hired  at  them. 

SURESNES,  FRANCE 
Three  miles  west  of  the  walls 
of  Paris,  on  the  slope  of  Mont 
Valcrien,  lies  the  Suresnes 
American  Cemetery.  It  over- 
looks the  capital  and  contains 
1,507  graves. 

The  town  of  Suresnes  can 
easily  be  reached  from  Paris  by 
train,  street  car,  or  automol)ile. 

The  cemetery  is  about  200  yards 
from  the  railroad  station. 
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Design  for  Chapel  at  American  Cemetery  Near  Suresnes 
Charles  A.  Platt,  New  York,  architect 


BROOKWOOD,  ENGLAND 

The  Brookwood  American  Cemetery,  located  about  28  miles  southwest  of  Lon- 
don, contains  437  graves.  It  forms  part  of  a very  large  and  beautiful  British 
cemetery  which  was  established  many  years  ago.  The  American  section  adjoins 
one  used  for  British  war  burials  which  contains  many  of  the  dead  from  their 
Colonial  Forces. 

The  American  bodies  buried  in  this  cemetery  were  concentrated  after  the 
armistice  from  various  places  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
consist  of  those  members  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  who  lost  their 
lives  in  Great  Britain  or  its  surrounding  waters  during  the  war. 


American  Cemetery  Near  Brookwood,  England 
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Design  fob  Chapel  at  American  Cemetery  Near  Bkookwood 
Egerton  Swartwout,  New  York,  architect 


It  is  a pleasant  drive  by  automobile  from  London  to  Brookwood,  through  an 
interesting  part  of  England,  and  a trip  to  the  cemetery  in  this  way  can  be  com- 
fortably made  in  half  a day.  Brookwood  can  also  be  reached  from  London  on 
the  London  & South  Western  Railway.  The  American  cemetery  is  about  400 
yards  southwest  of  the  railroad  station. 


Rest  House  at  Brookwood 


CHAPTER  XI 


AMERICAN  PROJECT  FOR  MEMORIALS  IN  EUROPE 

The  memorial  project  of  the  United  States  Government  to  commemorate  the 
services  of  the  American  forces  in  Europe  during  the  \\  orld  \\  ar,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  memorial  chapels  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  outlined  here. 

tl, 

'■‘vI, 

' j 

i. 


Design  for  Memorial  at  Montfaucon,  France 
John  Russell  Pope,  New  York,  architect 


This  project,  which  was  prepared  by  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, includes  the  erection  of  the  battle-field  memorials  shown  on  the  sketch  on 
the  next  page,  a monument  to  the  Services  of  Supply,  tablets  to  mark  certain 
headquarters,  and  other  memorials  in  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  Navy. 
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in  the  preparation  of  this  project 
the  Commission  decided  to  construct 
a few  imposing  memorials  rather  than 
a great  number  of  smaller  ones.  To 
be  of  any  value  a memorial  must  be 
seen.  This  is  assured  by  placing  it 
where  people  naturally  go,  or  else  by 
making  the  memorial  of  such  a strik- 
ing nature  that  people  will  go  out  of 
their  way  to  see  it.  As  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  devastated  regions  pro- 
gresses, the  battle  fields  will  lose  more 
and  more  of  their  war-time  character, 
and  before  long  most  of  the  evidences 
of  the  war  will  have  disappeared. 
With  this  change,  fewer  and  fewer 
people  will  visit  these  regions,  and 
it  is  the  Commission’s  idea  that  its 
memorials  should  be  of  an  impressive 
character  so  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  see  them. 

As  shown  by  the  sketch  on  the 
opposite  page,  three  major  battle- 
field memorials  and  five  minor  ones 
are  contemplated.  The  largest  will 
commemorate  the  Meuse- Argonne 
offensive,  the  greatest  battle  in  Ameri- 
can history.  It  wiU  stand  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Montfaucon, 
which  occupied  the  dominating  hill  of 
that  name. 

The  operation  second  in  impor- 
tance conducted  by  the  American 
Army  was  the  elimination  of  the  St. 
Alihiel  salient,  which  for  four  years 
had  stood  as  a threat  to  the  Allied 
lines.  The  monument  to  this  battle 
will  be  on  Montsec,  an  isolated  hill 
about  400  feet  high,  which  lay  within 
the  German  lines  until  captured. 
The  November  9-11  operation  of  the 
American  Second  Army  in  this  region 
will  be  commemorated  by  the  same 
monument. 

The  series  of  American  operations 
in  the  Aisne-Marne  region  of  France 
will  be  commemorated  by  a monu- 


Design  kok  JVIemorial  on  Montsec,  Fr.ance 
Kgpi'ton  Swartwout,  New  York,  architect 
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ment  on  Hill  204.  This  monument  will  stand 
near  the  village  of  Courteau,  just  west  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  on  a site  which  affords  a splendid  view 
of  Chateau-Thierrj’-  and  the  Marne  Valley. 

The  five  minor  monuments  mentioned  above 
will  be  of  modest  character,  conforming  to  the 
lesser  importance  of  the  operations  involved.  On 
Blanc  Mont  Ridge,  in  the  Champagne,  one  will 
recall  the  services  of  the  2d,  36th,  42d,  and  93d 
Divisions  in  that  region  while  serving  with  the 
French. 

Near  Bony  a monument  will  preserve  the 
memoi’v  of  the  services  of  the  American  troops 
that  fought  in  France  with  the  British  Army.  It 
will  occiRDy  a site  over  the  canal  tunnel  north  of 
St.  Quentin,  between  Bony  and  Bellicourt,  and 
overlook  our  cemetery  in  that  vicinity. 

A monument  at  Cantigny  will  commemorate 
the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  1st  Division  in 
our  first  independent  divisional  operation  of  the 
war. 

In  the  public  scjuare  at  Audenarde,  Belgium,  a 
monument  will  be  erected  to  the  37th  and  91st 
Divisions  for  their  services  in  Belgium;  and  an- 
other, on  the  road  between  Ypres  and  Mont  Kem- 
niel,  will  recall  the  battle  in  which  the  27th  and 
30th  Divisions  participated  with  the  British  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  exact  site  of  each  of  these  battle-field  monu- 
ments is  given  in  the  chapter  of  this  book  dealing 
with  the  ojDerations  in  the  region  concerned. 

The  Services  of  Supply,  numbering  more  than 
half  a million  men,  contributed  very  materially  to 
the  final  victory,  and  a memorial  to  their  splendid 
work  will  be  placed  at  Tours. 

The  General  Ileadcjuarters  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  at  Chaumont  and  the  head- 
cpiarters  of  the  First  Army  at  Souilly  will  be 
marked  with  bronze  tablets. 

As  to  the  Naval  memorials,  it  is  planned  to  erect 
one  in  Rome  to  commemorate  jointly  the  serv- 
ices of  our  troops  who  fought  with  the  Italian 
armies,  and  the  services  of  the  Navy  in  the 
Mediterranean. 
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Before  our  entrance  into  the  war,  the  burden  of  keeping  the  seas  open  had 
fallen  principally  upon  the  British  Navy,  in  which  task  our  Navy  later  cooperated 
effectively.  Therefore,  one  of  the  two  principal  Naval  monuments  will  be  placed 
in  England. 

A memorial  at  Brest  will  recognize  the  work  of  the  Navy  in  convoying  troops 
and  supplies  to  Europe.  The  site  selected  is  a splendid  one  on  the  ancient  fortifi- 
cations overlooking  the 
harbor,  which  is  so 
familiar  to  the  many 
Americans  who  r e - 
ceived  their  first  and 
last  impression  o f 
France  at  this  port. 

Other  smaller  mem- 
orials commemorating 
the  services  of  the 
Navy  will  be  placed  at  Gibraltar,  at  Corfu,  in  Greece,  and  at  Ponta  Delgada, 
in  the  Azores. 

Designs  and  sites  have  been  obtained  for  most  of  the  monuments  mentioned 
above,  and  unless  unforeseen  difficulties  occur,  construction  work  on  some  of  them 
will  begin  in  the  summer  of  1927. 

The  French  and  Belgian  Governments  have  agreed  to  withhold  their  approval 
of  memorials  which  Americans  desire  to  erect  in  these  countries  until  they  have 
first  been  approved  by  the  American  Battle  Alonuments  Commission.  Such 
an  arrangement  was  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  construction  in  Europe  of 

too  many  monuments  to  a par- 
ticular unit  and  of  monuments 
which  the  people  of  this  country 
would  not  be  proud  to  claim. 
The  monuments  to  be  built  by 
the  Commission  will  commem- 
orate American  units  in  a com- 
plete and  equitable  way;  and 
there  is  no  real  need  for  others, 
unless  they  are  useful  in 
character.  For  this  reason  the 
Commission  requires  that  all 
memorials  erected  by  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe  shall  be  of  a character  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality 
in  which  they  are  placed,  such  as  bridges,  fountains,  or  public  buildings. 

An  excessive  number  of  American  monuments  in  these  countries  would  be  in 
poor  taste  and  might  create  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  of  our  object  in 
erecting  them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  but  few  French, 
British,  Belgian,  or  Italian  monuments  on  these  battle  fields,  and  it  is  im- 
probable that  many  wiU  be  erected.  Many  of  the  American  battle  fields  in 
Europe  had  been  courageously  fought  over  by  the  Allies  before  we  arrived,  and 
aU  of  them  were  battle  fields  at  some  time  or  other  throughout  history. 


Design  for  Monument  Ne.vr  Ypres,  Belgium 
Mellor,  Meigs  & Howe,  Philadelphia,  architects 


Design  for  Memorial  Near  Bony,  France 
Paul  P.  Cret,  Philadelphia,  architect 
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The  Coiniiiission  has  and  will  exercise  the  greatest  care  to  insure  that  all 
inscriptions  on  monuments  and  tablets  shall  be  accurate.  Up  to  the  present 
time  this  has  not  been  a simple  task  and  has  involved  voluminous  research. 
In  many  instances  the  original  records  of  units  have  been  found  to  be  confusing 
or  contradictory,  owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  maps  were  marked 


Resign  Proposed  foe  Naval 
Monument,  Brest,  France 
Howard  Shaw  Associates,  Chicago, 
architects 

and  messages  written  in  the  stress  of  battle.  It  has  often  taken  months  of  re- 
search in  special  cases  to  determine  wliich  division  should  have  been  entitled  to 
be  recorded  as  the  captors  of  this  or  that  position.  In  every  instance  the  Com- 
mission has  written  to  men  involved  in  the  operations.  Valuable  data,  which 
have  become  a jiart  of  the  permanent  archives,  have  thus  been  obtained  from 
former  officers  and  enlisted  men. 


CHAPTER  XII 


AFTER  THE  ARMISTICE 

The  armistice  was  signed  about  5 a.  m.,  November  11,  1918,  in  the  Forest  of 
Compiegne,  and  went  into  effect  six  hours  later.  One  of  its  clauses  provided  for 
the  occupation  of  part  of  Germany  by  American  and  AUied  forces. 

The  advance  to  the  Rhine  was  begun  at  5.30  a.  m.,  November  17.  The 
American  Third  Army,  known  as  the  Army  of  Occupation,  was  organized  for  this 
purpose  under  command  of  Major  General  Joseph  T.  Dickman,  and  was  com- 
posed of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  32d,  and  42d  Divisions,  to  which  were  added  later  the 
5th,  89th,  and  90th.  The  march  was  long  and  arduous,  much  of  it  accomplished 


American  Soldiers  Embarking  at  St.  Nazaire 

in  cold  and  inclement  weather.  The  participating  troops  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  rest  and  refit  after  the  Argonne  Battle,  but  the  march  was  made  smoothly 
and  in  perfect  order.  On  December  1 the  German  frontier  was  crossed,  and  on 
December  13  the  Third  Army  crossed  the  Rhine,  occupying  a bridgehead  at 
Coblentz. 

As  soon  as  the  armistice  had  been  signed  the  American  Commander  in  Chief 
undertook  the  task  of  moving  our  forces  back  to  the  United  States  with  the 
least  possible  dela}'.  An  organization  to  carry  out  the  intricate  details  con- 
nected with  this  work  was  quickly  established  and  actual  homeward  shipments 
began  in  December,  1918. 
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AFTER  THE  AR3IIST1CE 


Uiion  the  cessation  of  hostilities  practically  eveiy  man  of  the  2,000,000  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  wanted  to  return  to  the  United  States  at  once; 

but  with  the  limited  number  of  ships  available  this 
was,  of  course,  impossible.  Drill  and  fatigue  became 
monotonous  because  the  incentive  of  training  for 
combat  had  been  removed.  It  was  realized  by  the 
higher  authorities  that  this  was  a most  trying  period 
for  the  units,  and  measures  were  undertaken  to  make 
the  life  of  the  soldiers  as  interesting  as  possible. 

Men  were  allowed  regular  leaves  to  the  various 
leave  areas  which  had  been  established  at  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  resorts  of  southwestern  Europe. 

A vast  school  system  was  started  throughout  the 
A.  E.  F.,  of  which  many  thousands  of  men  took 
advantage.  Wherever  troops  were  quartered  in  any 
numbers,  classes  were  organized  and  instruction  given 
to  tho.se  desiring  it  in  practically  every  subject 
taught  in  the  irublic  schools  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  trade  and  tuisiness  subjects.  At  Beaune  a 
huge  university  was  established  for  advanced  instruc- 
tion, where  approximately  10,000  soldiers  registered 
as  students. 


Horse  shows  were  held  by  nearly  every  division, 
and  many  units  organized  theatrical  troupes,  which 
traveled  throughout  the  A.  E.  F.  giving  their  perform- 
ances. These  were  encouraged  and  aided  in  every 
way,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the 


troops. 

Jo^sEra  The  men  were  also  encouraged  to  participate  in 

sports  and  games,  and  a great  athletic  program  was 
carried  out  which  culminated  in  the  Interallied  Games  held  near  Paris  in 
June  and  July,  1919.  Upon  the  invitation  of  the  American  Commander  in 
Chief  each  Allied  nation  sent 
contestants  to  this  meet, 
which  from  every  standpoint 
was  a remarkable  success. 

The  Pershing  Stadium,  where 
it  took  place,  was  mainly 
built  by  our  military  engi- 
neers with  funds  donated  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  jr resented 
the  structure  to  General 
Pershing.  It  was  later  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  French 
people  for  their  use  in  the 
realm  of  sports.  An  Idle  Uour 
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In  the  meantime  the  transfer  of  troops  to  the  United  States  had  been  progress- 
ing rapidly.  By  May  of  1919  all  combat  units,  except  for  troops  in  Germany, 
had  received  their  embarkation  orders. 


The  units  of  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation were  relieved  as  fast  as  jDrac- 
ticable  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1919,  and  the  1st  Division,  the  last 
large  organization  to  leave  for  home, 
began  its  movement  on  August  15. 
With  the  dissolution  of  the  Third 
Army,  American  representation  in  the 
occupied  territory  was  taken  over  by 
a small  force  known  as  the  American 
Forces  in  Germany.  The  American 
flag  was  finally  lowered  on  January 
24,  1923,  when  the  last  of  the  troops 
in  Germany  entrained,  and  the  Ameri- 
can zone  was  formally  turned  over  to 
the  French  military  authorities  three 
days  later. 


Sharing  a Meal 
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AFTEU  THE  ATOIISTICE 


TkOOI'S  ARKIVING  liOlIE  FROM  FRANCE 


CHAPTER  XIII 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  General  Headquarters  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  was  first 
established  at  Paris.  It  remained  there  until  September  1,  1917,  on  which  date 
it  was  moved  to  Chaumont,  France,  where  it  operated  until  after  the  armistice. 

Qjj  Cil 

The  greatest  number  of  men  in  the  .American  forces  overseas  at  any  one  tirrre 
was  2,057,907,  excluding  those  in  the  Navy.  The  greatest  number  of  Marines 


with  the  A.  E.  F.  at  any  one  time  was  21,571. 

Ci  t$J  Men 

The  normal  strength  of  an  American  division  was 28,  105 

The  approximate  normal  strength  of  a French  division  was 13,  000 

The  strength  of  a British  division  at  the  front  varied  quite  widely;  it 

averaged  during  1918  about 12,  000 

The  approximate  normal  strength  of  a Gerrrran  divisiorr  was 10,  600 


In  the  second  week  of 
October,  1918,  29  Ameri- 
can divisions,  the  equiva- 
lent of  aboirt  58  European 
divisions,  were  in  action. 

The  maximum  front  held 
at  one  time  by  the  Ameri- 
can forces  was  110  miles. 

GiS 

The  greatest  number  of 
Americans  landing  in 
Europe  in  an}-  one  month 
was  306,000,  in  Jirly,  1918. 

G^  GlU  G^ 

The  Lafayette  Escadrille  was  an  organization  composed  of  Americatr  volurrteers 
who  became  aviators  in  the  French  Arnry  soon  after  the  begirrning  of  hostilities. 
After  the  United  States  entered  the  war  they  were  commissioned  irr  our  Army. 

Gji  g;>j  G;a 

Some  units  of  the  American  Field  Service  joirred  the  French  forces  as  early 
as  September,  1914.  It  was  officially  organized  in  April,  1915,  and  consisted  of 
volunteers  from  this  countr}",  who  served  with  the  French  Armj’  as  ambulance 
and  truck  drivers.  By  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  war  it  was  a large 
organization,  and  in  that  year  was,  except  for  some  of  its  units  operating  in  the 
Balkans,  incorporated  into  the  American  Army.  On  the  special  request  of 
Marshal  Joffre  it  was  continued  on  duty  with  the  French  Army,  where  it 
served  until  the  armistice. 


G>  Gl5  GU 
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GENEEAL  INEOKMATION 


The  following  table  contains  certain  statistics  concerning  the  American  divi- 
sions which  were  sent  to  Europe; 

REGULAR  ARMY  DIVISIONS 


No. 

of 

divi' 

sion 

Date 
arrived 
in  France 

Battle 
deaths, 
and  died 
of 

wounds 

W'ound- 

ed 

Location  from  which  divisions  were  raised 

1 

June,  1917 

4, 996 

17, 324 

At  large. 

2 

Aug.,  1917 

5, 150 

18,  066 

At  large.  (Includes  one  brigade  of  Marines.) 

3 

Mar.,  1918 

3,  401 

12, 000 

At  large. 

4 

May,  1918 

2,  903 

9,917 

Do. 

5 

Alar.,  1918 

2, 120 

6, 996 
318 

Do. 

6 

May,  1918 

68 

Do. 

7 

8 

Aug.,  1918 
Oct.,  1918 

287 

1, 422 

Do. 

At  large.  (Part  arrived  in  France  just  prior  to  armistice.) 

NATIONAL  GUARD  DIVISIONS 


26 

Sept., 

1917 

2, 281 

11, 383 

New  England. 

27 

May, 

1918 

1,829 

6,505 

New  York. 

28 

do 

2,  874 

11,  265 

Pennsvlvania. 

29 

June, 

1918 

1,053 

4,  517 

New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  District  of  Co- 

lumbia. 

30 

May, 

1918 

1,641 

6,774 

Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  District  of  Co- 

lumbia. 

31 

Oct., 

1918 

Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  (Became  7th  Depot  Division.) 

32 

Feb., 

1918 

3,  028 

10,233 

Michigan  and  IVisconsin. 

33 

May, 

1918 

993 

5,871 

Illinois. 

34 

Sept., 

1918 

Nebraska,  Iowa,  Soutli  Dakota,  and  Minnesota.  (Became  a 

replacement  division.) 

35 

May, 

1918 

1,298 

5,  998 

Missouri  and  Kansas. 

36 

July, 

1918 

591 

1,993 

Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

37 

June, 

1918 

1,066 

4,  321 

Ohio. 

38 

Oct., 

1918 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia.  (Became  a replace- 

ment  division.) 

39 

Aug., 

1918 

Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  (Became  5th  Depot 

Division.) 

40 

California,  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  (Be- 

came  6th  Depot  Division.) 

41 

Dec., 

1917 

Washington,  Oregon,  IMontana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  (Be- 

came  ist  Depot  Division.) 

42 

Nov., 

1917 

2, 810 

11,  873 

Composite  division  from  many  States. 

NATIONAL  ARMY  DIVISIONS 


76 

July, 

1918 

New  England  and  New  York.  (Became  3d  Depot  Division.) 

77 

Apr., 

1918 

2,  no 

8,  084 

New  York  City. 

78 

June, 

1918 

1,530 

5,  614 

Western  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware, 

79 

July, 

1918 

1,517 

5,  357 

Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  District  of  Colum- 

bia. 

80 

May, 

1918 

1.241 

4,788 

Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  western  Pennsylvania. 

81 

Aug., 

1918 

248 

856 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Porto  Rico. 

82 

May, 

1918 

1,413 

6,  664 

Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee, 

1 83 

June, 

1918 

67 

257 

Ohio  and  western  Pennsvlvania.  (Became  2d  Depot  Division.) 

84 

Sept., 

1918 

Kentucky,  Imiiana,  and  southern  Illinois.  (Became  a replace- 

ment  division.) 

2 85 

Aug., 

1918 

145 

281 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  (Became  4th  Depot  Division.) 

86 

Sept., 

1918 

Chicago  and  Illinois.  (Became  a replacement  division.) 

87 

do 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  (In  training 

at  time  of  armistice.) 

88 

Aug., 

1918 

20 

58 

North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  ami  Illinois. 

89 

June, 

1918 

1,  466 

5,625 

Kansas,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska. 

90 

do 

1,496 

6,  0.53 

Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

91 

July, 

1918 

1,454 

4,  654 

Nebraska,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Alaska,  Washington, 

Oregon,  California,  and  Idaho. 

92 

June, 

1918 

182 

1,465 

Colored  troops  (various  States) . 

93 

jDec.,  1917- 
lAnr..  1918 

} 591 

2,  943 

Colored  troops  (various  States)  four  infantry  regiments  only. 

Other  tioopA 

1,073 

3,  139 

Total... 

52,  942 

202,  614 

* 332d  Infantry  regiment  of  this  division  went  to  Italy  in  July,  1918,  and  saw  active  service. 

2 339th  Infantry  regiment  of  this  division  served  at  Archangel,  Russia,  for  a time  during  the  war. 


distinctive  insignia 

American  Expeditionary  Forces 
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i 
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There  was  a great  amount  of  artillery,  aside  from  that  pertaining  to  divisions 
and  corps,  employed  by  the  American  forces.  This  consisted  of  units  of  railway 
artillery,  antiaircraft  guns,  and  other  guns  of  large  caliber  or  special  types. 
These  were  employed  wherever  the  necessity  for  their  use  arose.  The  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  operated  a large  number  of  them. 

All  tanks  operated  by  the  American  Tank  Corps  in  the  war  'were  of  French 
and  British  make.  Our  manufacturers  were  just  beginning  to  turn  out  these 
machines  in  quantities  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

1^1 

The  Air  Service  of  the  United  States  Army  grew  rapidly  from  a very  small 
beginning.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  w'e  had  45  squadrons  in  action,  operating 
740  planes,  while,  in  addition,  thousands  of  cadet  flyers  were  undergoing  training. 

The  first  Americans  killed  by  the  enemy  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  were;  Lieutenant  W.  T.  Fitzsimmons,  Private  Oscar  Tugo,  Private  Rudolph 


Light  R.ulway  Oper.ated  by  Americans,  Moving  Civilian  Property 
Fro.m  Near  Front  Line 


Rubino,  and  Private  Leslie  Woods,  all  of  United  States  Base  Hospital  No.  5. 
These  men  lost  their  lives  at  10.55  p.  m.,  September  4,  1917,  when  the  Germans 
bombed  a British  hospital  where  they  were  on  duty  near  Dannes-Camiers,  France. 

t<;a  Gjs 

The  first  American  soldiers  killed  in  action  were;  Corporal  James  B.  Gresham, 
Private  Thomas  F.  Enright,  and  Private  Merle  D.  Hay,  all  belonging  to  the 
16th  Infantry  of  the  1st  Division.  They  lost  their  lives  when  the  Germans 
raided  the  American  trenches  at  Bathelemont  on  November  2,  1917. 

Gjj  GjU  Gji 

The  greatest  number  of  American  soldiers  in  hospitals  in  Europe  at  one  time 
was  on  November  7,  1918,  when  190,564  men  were  under  treatment. 

Gja  G;3  Gjl 

American  infantry  and  engineer  units  which  served  in  Europe  on  other  than 
the  Western  Front  were  the  332d  Infantry,  in  Italy,  and  the  339th  Infantry  and 
the  1st  Battalion,  310th  Engineers,  at  Archangel,  Russia. 
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One  of  the  greatest  aids  in  keeping  up  the  spirit  and  morale  of  the  men  overseas 
was  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  service  newspaper  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  written,  edited, 


lU  01  LEAVE 
lOI  TO  BE  LED 
BIIIIIID  BT  mUi 


tMrr*4‘l'in  Hist  THot  trill’ 


A MESSAGE  FROM  OUR  CHIEF  army  MEN  build  an 
jX'  ,;;.  ; ; , — — 1 OVER-SEAS  PITTSBURGH 


MiuntB<>lh  and  tii«  W«rM'a  Larc««t 

CoW  SlOTaga  Pianl  Spring  vV  m 
Thre^  Month*. 

roKi.sri.ws  gnu  EsoiMri.Ky  uoiso  rntwoKk. 


■\Mn««rwl  Ouf  UiwonKnl  ' Se«»  lllyj.*  at  fnf^ra- 
tlun  ‘ N'mc»  ht.r;  * in  I rsnct 


First  I^dition  of  “The  Stars  and  Strifes’' 


and  jjublished  by  men  from  the  ranks.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  Paris 
on  February  8,  1918,  and  it  aj^ijeared  weekly  thereafter  until  June  13,  1919.  At 
the  height  of  its  popiil.-irity  a circulation  of  526,000  was  attained. 

IfjU  Ci 

Equivalent  metric  and  English  units 


U nits 

Equivalents 

1 kilometer  (km.) 

1 meter  (m.) _ 

1 liter  (1.) 

1 mile  (mi.) 

1 yard  (yd.) 

1 gallon  (gal.)  . 

(1.(121.37  mile. 

39.37  inches. 

0.2642  gallon. 

1.6093  kilometers. 
0.9144  meter. 

3.785  liters. 

For  the  25  months  from  Ajiril,  1917,  to  May,  1919,  the  war  cost  the  United 
States  more  than  .$1,000,000  per  hour.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  the  cost 
was  about  $2,000,000  jier  liour.  Pay  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  took  only 


Mail  Call 


about  13  i^er  cent  of  this  amount.  The  remainder  was  for  supplies,  munitions, 
trans{)ortation,  etc.  The  total  expenditure  of  twenty-two  billions  was  practically 
equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  running  the  United  States  Government  from  1791 
to  1914,  inclusive. 
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HELPFUL  INFORMATION  FOR  USE  ON  DESCRIBED  TOURS 

The  roads  in  France  are  numbered.  National  Highways  are  designated  by 
the  letter  “N”  followed  by  a numeral;  for  example,  N-3  is  the  National  High- 
way No.  3.  Departmental  roads  are  designated  by  the  letters  “G.  C.”  or  “G. 
C.  D.”  and  a number;  for  example  G.  C.  6 or  G.  C.  D.  6.  These  are  all  good 
roads  and  rank  just  below  the  National  Highways.  The  letters  “I.  C.”  and 
“V.  0.”  indicate  local  roads.  The  main  difference  in  all  these  roads  is  in  width 
rather  than  in  the  character  of  the  surface.  National  roads  are  wide,  run  com- 
paratively straight,  and  are  easy  to  follow,  whereas  local  roads  are  narrow, 
very  winding,  and  often  difficult  to  follow. 

Kilometer  posts  are  used  extensively  in  this  book  as  reference  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  described  tours.  All  roads  except  poor  ones  are  marked  at 
each  kilometer  with  a stone  post.  That  part  of  the  post  facing  the  road  bears  a 


Kilometer  Po.sts 


■ A 

N 

BRASIt. 

64 

1 

a 

t 

9 

- 

MSNst 

Side  Facing 

Side  Read  as 

Intermediate 

Road 

Approached 

Post 

kilometer  number  and  the  designation  of  the  road.  The  sides  of  the  posts 
generally  bear  the  name  of  the  next  large  village  or  town  and  the  distance  to  it. 
Small  posts  about  8 inches  high  mark  each  tenth  of  a kilometer  (100  meters) 
between  successive  kilometer  posts,  except 
in  a few  cases  where  intermediate  markings  are 
only  at  the  halfway  point.  Roads  change  their 
kilometer  post  numberings  at  departmental 
boundaries. 

It  is  suggested  that  a compass  be  carried  on 
the  tours. 

To  determine  compass  directions  with  round 
faced  watch  when  the  sun  is  shining,  place 
watch  flat  in  hand  and  face  the  sun.  Point 
hour  hand  in  direction  you  are  facing.  The 
point  on  the  rim  of  the  watch  halfway  between 
the  end  of  the  hour  hand  and  the  figure  12 
on  the  dial  will  be  the  southernmost  point  of 
watch  face.  When  facing  south,  the  right  side  of  a person  is  west  and  the  left 
side  east. 

A simple  rule  for  roughly  converting  kilometers  to  miles  is  to  multiply  the 
number  of  kilometers  by  0.6.  To  change  from  miles  to  kilometers  divide  the 
number  of  miles  by  0.6. 


An  Americ.vn  Headquarters  at  the 
Front. 


GLOSSARY 

Each  definition  given  below  is  limited  in  scope  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word  or  expression  is  used  in 
this  book. 

Artillery  preparation.— The  concentration  ot  artillery  fire  placed  on  hostile  positions  to  demoralize  the 
troops  therein  and  damage  the  defenses,  before  an  infantry  attack  is  launched  against  them. 

Assault  troops.— Those  troops  actually  in  line  and  delivering  the  attack. 

Barracks. — Permanent  quarters  for  troops. 

Barrage.— A barrier  formed  by  fire  from  artillery  or  other  weapons  firing  from  stable  mounts.  A “roll- 
ing barrage  ” is  one  which  advances  into  the  hostile  lines  immediately  in  front  of  the  attacking  troops  and 
at  the  same  rate  which  the  infantry  is  expected  to  maintain,  A “box  barrage”  is  one  which  incloses,  gen- 
erally, three  sides  of  a position  in  order  to  prevent  access  to  it  by  all  except  troops  of  the  side  firing  the  bar- 
rage. {See  “ Mine  -Barrage.’’) 


Base  Hospital. — A hospital  within  the  Services  of  Supply  to  which  sick  and  wounded  are  sent  from  the 
forward  areas. 

Battalion  (Infantry). — In  the  American  .\riny  about  1,000  men  organized  into  four  infantry  companies. 

Bridgehead.— position  covering  a bridge  or  defile  on  the  side  toward  the  enemy. 

Brigade  (Infantry). — In  the  .American  .\rmy  two  regiments  and  a machine-gun  battalion. 

Camouflage. — Means  employed  to  screen  troops  and  material,  located  in  exposed  areas,  from  hostile 
observation. 

Captive  balloons. — Balloons  used  for  observation  purposes,  held  by  cables.  Some  of  these,  because  of 
their  shape,  were  called  “sausage  balloons.” 

Command  post.— A point  from  which  a commander  directs  the  operations  of  his  unit. 

Concentration  camp. — A place  where  troops  are  assembled  in  large  numbers. 

Consolidate  (a  position). — To  prepare  a captured  position  for  defense. 

Converted  yachts.— Yachts  taken  over  by  the  Navy  and  armed  for  use  against  the  enemy. 

Corps  (i^rmy  Corps). — A force  consisting  of  a headquarters,  artillery  and  other  services,  and  one  or 
more  divisions. 

Counterattack. — An  attack  made  by  a force  against  troops  which  are  themselves  attacking,  or  who  are 
holding  a position  recently  captured  from  the  counterattacking  side. 
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Division— An  American  division  had  2 brigades  of  infantry  and  1 brigade  of  artillery  It  contained  also 
engineer,  machine  gun,  signal,  medical,  and  transportation  units. 

Doughboy.— Name  applied  to  an  American  infantryman. 

Dressing  station.— Point  near  front  where  wounds  were  dressed.  Also  known  as  aid  station. 

Drive.— A powerful  attack 

Dugout. — An  underground  shelter. 

Dump.— point  where  material  is  stored  for  future  use. 

Emplacement. — A prepared  gun  position. 

Enfilading  fire.— Eire  delivered  from  a position  located  in  prolongation  of  an  opposing  line,  thus  striking 
the  enemy  from  a direction  in  which  he  is  not  well  protected.  The  effect  of  such  fire  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  “overs”  and  “shorts”  fall  along  the  hostile  line  and  may  damage  the  enemy  as  much  as  those 
which  strike  directly  where  aimed.  Also  known  as  “flanking  fire. 

Evacuate. — To  abandon.  Also,  in  speaking  of  wounded,  to  send  them  to  a hospital  in  rear. 

Exploit. — The  action  of  an  attacking  force,  after  reaching  its  objective,  in  further  demoralizing  the  enemy 
through  local  attacks  and  raids. 

Field  hospital.— A hospital  established  close  to  the  immediate  scene  of  action. 

Field  fortifications. — All  shelters  and  obstacles  constructed  by  a force  to  increase  its  powers  of  resistance. 

Flame  thrower.— Device  for  projecting  a stream  of  flame  on  enemy  troops. 

Flank.— The  right  or  left  portions  of  a command  or  position. 

French  Colonial  Division.— A division  composed  of  troops  from  a French  colony. 


Naval  Station  at  Palullac,  France 


Front. — Zone  of  active  operations;  sometimes  used  to  designate  a particular  portion  of  the  battle  lines. 
Gassed.— Subjected  to  gas  attack  either  from  shells  or  gas  projectors.  Also  to  be  overcome  by  gas. 

High  Command. — Directing  head  of  a nation’s  forces. 

Hindenburg  line.— A continuous  defensive  position  of  great  strength  prepared  by  the  Germans  on  the 
Western  Front.  It  was  known  by  various  local  names  in  different  parts  of  the  front. 

Jump-off  line. — The  line  from  which  the  infantry  attack  starts. 

Limited  attack. — One  which  halts  upon  reaching  a certain  designated  objective. 

Local  attack. — An  attack  by  relatively  small  forces,  confined  to  the  immediate  front  of  the  unit  making  it. 
Maneuver. — To  perform  a movement  of  troops  in  the  battle  area. 

Mine  barrage.— A line  or  network  of  sea  mines  to  prevent  the  passage  of  ships.  A mine  layer  is  a boat 
equipped  for  placing  mines,  and  a mine  sw^eeper  is  one  used  in  removing  them  from  the  water. 

Mobilization.— The  change  from  a peace  to  a war  status.  Generally  applied  to  the  military  forces  of  a 
nation. 

Morale. — The  psychological  condition  or  spirit  of  troops;  also  applies  to  civilian  population. 

Neutral. — A nation  taking  no  part  in  a contest  between  others. 

No-man’s-land.— The  strip  of  ground  between  opposing  front  lines.  On  the  Western  Front  it  varied  in 
width  from  a few  yards  to  several  hundred. 

Noncombatant.— Any  person  in  the  Army  or  Navy  whose  duties  do  not  include  fighting;  also  any  civilian. 
Objective.- The  point,  or  result,  toward  which  the  operations  of  a force  are  directed. 

Observation  post. — Position  from  which  hostile  areas  can  be  viewed. 

Offensive.— An  aggressive  operation  in  large  force. 
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Patrols,  tomall  detachiiients  einployetl  for  a variety  of  purposes,  such  as  raiding  and  reconnoitering  the 
enemy,  and  protecting  tlieir  own  forces. 

Pill  box.  A slang  term  for  concrete  shelters  in  which  machine  guns  were  usually  stationed. 

Pivot  of  attack. — Y hen  an  attacking  force  advances  in  an  oblique  direction  into  the  hostile  lines,  the 
point  on  its  flank  where  the  lines  remain  practically  stationary  is  known  as  the  pivot,  or  hinge,  of  the  attack. 

Raid. — A sudden,  rapid  invasion  of  the  hostile  forward  positions,  usually  carried  out  by  a small  force  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  prisoners  and  information. 

Railhead.  .V  point  on  the  railway  where  ammunition  and  supplies  are  transferred  to  dumps  and  vehicles 
or  delivery  to  the  troops. 

Reclassification  camp. — Camp  to  which  certain  individuals  are  sent  tor  examination  in  order  to  determine 
the  duty  for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 

Reconnaissance. — Examination  of  a locality  or  of  a hostile  force  in  order  to  gather  information  of  military 
value. 

Regiment  (Infantry).— In  the  American  Army  about  103  officers  and  3,650  enlisted  men. 

Register  on  targets.— The  determination  of  firing  data  by  actually  firing  on  selected  targets. 

Regulating  stations.— Vast  combination  supply  depots  and  railway  yards  from  which  supplies  are  for- 
warded to  troops. 

Remount  depot. — Replacement  station  for  animals  killed  or  disabled. 

Salient. — A projection  in  a battle  line. 

Salvaged. — Recovered  and  reused. 

Sausage  balloon.— (.Sec  “Captive  hallooris.”) 


.V.MEKic.vNs  Receiving  Coffee  from  Inh.vbitant  of  Fremont 
.''OON  After  Captcring  Town 


Secondary  fronts. — .\ny  front  held  by  troops  other  than  the  one  on  which  it  is  expected  to  fight  to  a deci- 
sion. From  the  standpoint  of  the  Allies  all  fronts  other  than  that  in  France  and  Belgium  were  secondary. 
Within  the  Western  Front,  regions  such  as  the  Vosges  Mountain  area  were  secondary  as  compared  to  the 
Champagne  and  similar  localities. 

Sector. — The  portion  of  the  battle  lines  alloted  to  a particular  unit,  and  therefore  designated  as  a regi- 
mental, battalion,  or  divisional  sector,  etc.  Sometimes  named  for  a local  geographical  feature. 

Smoke  screen. — Dense  cloud  of  smoke  placed  in  desired  localities  by  means  of  shells,  bombs,  and  smoke- 
producing  apparatus. 

Sortie. — A sudden  offensive  movement  from  a fortified  base. 

Stabilized. — The  front  was  stabilized  when  the  lines  on  each  side  remained  relatively  stationary  for  a 
period  of  time.  This  occurred  when  both  sides  in  the  fiarticular  area  had  temporarily  assumed  a defensive 
attitude. 

Strategic  center. — A region  which  because  of  its  commanding  position,  or  because  of  the  lines  of  com- 
munication or  bases  of  supply  contained  there,  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  holder  in  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions, and  the  loss  of  which  would  seriously  cripfde  him. 

Terrain. — The  topographical  character  of  the  country,  region,  or  tract  as  viewed  from  a military  stand- 
point. 

Western  Front. — The  battle  front  in  France  and  Belgium  e.xtending  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Swiss  border 

Wheel. — To  change  direction. 

Wire  entanglements. — Bands  of  barbed  wire  placed  in  defensive  positions,  to  impede  the  progress  of 
attacking  troops. 
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Loupmont  Ridge 68,  85 

Lucey 113 

Lucy-le-Bocage 22,  34 

Luneville 226 
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Marcq 148 
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Mars 232 
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Marvoisin 8G 

Mazinghien 210 

Meaux 34 

Medeali  Farm 195 
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Andenarde 260 
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Montfaucon 259 
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Ponta  Delgada 261 
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Metz 69 
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Meuse  River 169 
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Neuvilly 186 
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Norroy 99,  101  ■ 
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Poui]ly 177 
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Preny 97,  114 

Puisieux-au-Mont 217 

Puxieux 114 
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Queenstown 238,  241,  244 

Quennemont  Farm 205 

Raucourt 175 

Rebois,  le 107 

Regiments : 

332d  Inf 269 

339th  Inf 269 

368th  Inf 200 

369th  Inf 197 

370th  Inf 63 

371st  Inf 133,  197 

372d  Inf 133,  197 

Regnieville-en-Haj’e 96 

Reims 189 

Rembercourt 114 

Remenauville 95 

Remilly 175 

Remonville. 170 

Revillon 66 

Rezonville 114 

Richecourt 86,  89 
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Rilly-aux-Oies 195 

Ripont 197 

Rochefort 244 
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46 
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46 
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65 
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161 
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27,  41,  55 
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192 
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153 

Sondernach 

227 

Souain__ 
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Soiithhamiiton 

239 

St.  Baussant 

91 
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79,  106 
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193 
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St.  Hilaire 

109 

St.  Juvin 

...  124,148,173 

St.  Mihiel 

67,  82,  226 

St.  Nazaire 

244 

St.  Pierre  Auberge 

98 

St.  Quentin 

204,  219 

St.  Remy  Farm 

177 

St.  Souplet 

209 

St.  Thibaut 

53 

Stenay 

127,  178 

Stonne 

175 

Surnielin  Creek 

40 

Sy 

186 

Talma 

186 

Talma  Farm 

186 

Ternv-Sorny 

63 
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Thillot 

80 
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61 
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Tuilerie  Farm 174 

Vacherauville 182 

Vaiidieres 101 

Vareniies 121,  143 

Vauquois 121,  140 

Vauquois  Hill 140 

Vaux 22,  35 

Vauxailloii 63 

Vauxcastille 60 

Vendhuile 208 

Verdun 76,  131,  166 

Verte-Feuille  Farm 59 

Very 121 

Vesie 22,  30,  47,  54 

Vierstraat  Ri{lge 215 

Vierzy 60 

Vieville-en-Haye 71,  98,  102 

Vigneulles 72,  79 

Vilcey-sur-Trey 102 

Ville-devant-Chaumont 165 

Villemoiitry 186 
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Villers-Cotterets 62 

Villers-devant-Mouzoii 177 

Villers-en-Prayeres 66 

Villers-sous-Preny 102 

Villers-sur-Fere 46 

Villesavoye , 53 

Vilosnes-sur-Meuse 161,  181 

Vimy 203 

Vosges 224 

Voormezeele 215 

Vouzieres 124 

Waereghem 254 

Warfusee-Abancourt 220 

Wavrille 165 

Willow  Trench 207 

Woel 107 

Woevre  Plain 79 

Xammes 88,  104 

Xivray 69,  86 

Xon  Hill 99 

Ypres 204,  215 

Zeebruge 242 
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